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THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Rittenhouse  Square  Philadelphia  PA  19103 


CURTIS  HALL  EVENTS  OCTOBER  TO  DECEMBER 


SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON 
1983-1984 

MONDAY  24  OCTOBER     Student  recital 

BACH:   In  Dir  ist  Freude    Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C    DURUFLE:  Scherzo  (Angelo 
Rosati,  organ)     BACH:   Chaconne     YSAYE:   Solo  Sonata  No.  4     SAINT-SAENS:  Intro- 
ductin  and  Rondo  (Emmanuelle  Boisvert,  violin;  Catherine  Schneider,  piano) 
BACH:  Brandenburg  #6     (Edward  Gazouleas,  Roberto  Diaz,  Michael  Stern,  Mary 
Hammann,  violas;  Robert  LaRue,  cello;  Timothy  Cobb,  doublebass;  Gustavo 
Rivero-Weber ,  harpsichord) 

TUESDAY  25  OCTOBER    Faculty  recital:   John  Weaver,  organ 
(Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Alexander  McCurdy,  Jr.) 

BACH:  Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G  minor    BRAHMS:   11  Chorale-Preludes  LEIGHTON: 
Scherzo    REUBKE:  Sonata  on  the  94th  Psalm 

(EXTREMELY  LIMITED  SEATING  FOR  THIS  CURTIS  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  SEATED  FIRST) 

WEDNESDAY  26  OCTOBER    Student  recital 

POULENC:  Trio  (Betsy  Starr,  oboe;  David  McGill,  bassoon;  Joanne  Pearce,  piano) 
SAINT-SAENS: Cello  Concerto  No.   1   (Hsiao-Lan  Wang,  cello;  Yang-Sook  Lee,  piano) 
DAHL:  Music  for  Brass  Instruments  (Dan  Bowling  &  Benjamin  Mundy,  trumpets; 
Blair  Bollinger  &  Christopher  Dudley,   trombones;   Shelley  Showers,  horn) 
BRUCH:   Scottish  Fantasy  (Ivan  Chan,  violin;  Clark  Griffith,  piano) 

FRIDAY  28  OCTOBER     Student  recital 

BRAHMS:   Cello  Sonata  in  F  (Lawrence  Figg,   cello;  Makoto  Ueno,  piano)  MOZART: 
Sonata  in    D  for  Piano,  4  Hands     SCHUBERT:  3  Marches  for  Piano,  4  hands  (Yang-Sook 
Lee  &  Arnan  Wiesel,  piano)     BRAHMS:  Violin  Sonata  in  A  (Susan  Synnestvedt,  violin; 
Clark  Griffith,  piano) 

MONDAY  31  OCTOBER    Student  recital 

FRANCK:  Cello  Sonata  in  A  (Keith  Robinson,  cello;  Thomas  Sauer,  piano)  YSAYE: 
Solo  Sonata  No.   2   (Vesna  Stankovic,  violin)     MORE  TO  BE  ADDED 

WEDNESDAY  2  NOVEMBER     Student  recital 

GRIEG:  Violin  Sonata  //3  (Mitchell  Newman,  violin;  Joanne  Pearce,  piano) 
.HANDEL :  1  S.e_QZth£  raging  flames     SCHUBERT:  Der  Tod  und  das  Madchen;  Was  ist 
Sylvia;  Erlkonig  (Richard  Zuch,  baritone;  David  Lofton,  piano) 

FRIDAY  4  NOVEMBER     Student  recital 

BACH:   Solo  Sonata  in  A  minor  for  Flute  GRIFFES:   Poem  for  Flute  and  Piano 
(Bart  Feller,  flute;  Joanne  Pearce,  piano)     BRAHMS:  Violin  Sonata  in  A  (Da-Hong 
Seetoo,  violin;  Makoto  Ueno,  piano)  DVORAK:   "American"  Quartet  (Ivan  Chan, 
violin;  Paul  Roby,  violin;  Nancy  Thomas,  viola;  Hsiao-Lan  Wang,  cello) 

MONDAY  7  NOVEMBER     Student  recital  (Broadcast  on  WHYY  FM) 

BACH:  Solo  Sonata  in  A  minor  (Laura  Park,  violin)     VIEUXTEMPS:  Violin  Concerto 
#5  (Michi  Sugiura,  violin;  Catherine  Schneider,  piano)     COLGRASS:  Variations  for 
Drums  and  Viola  (Christine  Rutledge,  viola;  David  DePeters,  percussion) 

WEDNESDAY  9  NOVEMBER     Student  rectial 

PROKOFIEV:  Violin  Sonata  in  F  minor  (Sharman  PLesner,  violin;  Hugh  Sung,  piano) 
MORE  TO  BE  ADDED 

FRIDAY  11  NOVEMBER    Student  recital 

CPE  BACH:  Trio  Sonata    MOYSE:  4  Dances  for  Flute  and  Violin    MARTINU:  Madrigal 

Sonata  for  Flute,  Violin  and  Piano  (John  Thorne,  flute;  Joanne  Pearce,  piano 

and  harpsichord;  Martin  Chalifour,  violin;  Hsiao-Lan  Wang,  cello)     MORE  TO  BE  ADDED 

SATURDAY  12  NOVEMBER    Boris  Goldovsky  and  the  Curtis  Opera  Department 

Puccini's  Madame  Butterfly    Performance  at  Wanamaker's  Third  Floor  Auditorium 
at  2:00pm    A  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  SEATS  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  ON  A  FIRST  COME 
FIRST  SERVE  BASIS  THIS  IS  A  FREE  CONCERT 

SUNDAY  13  NOVEMBER    REPEAT  OF  MADAME  BUTTERFLY  (DIFFERENT  CAST)  AT  WANAMAKER"S  2:00pm 
SEATING  ON  SAME  BASIS  AS  SATURDAY 


MONDAY  14  NOVEMBER     Student  recital     (Broadcast  on  WHYY-FM) 
PROGRAM  IN  GESTATION 

WEDNESDAY  16  NOVEMBER    Student  recital 
PROGRAM  NOT  YET  FIRMED  UP 

FRIDAY  18  NOVEMBER  Student  recital 

PROKOFIEV:  Violin  Sonata  in  F  minor  (Emmanuelle  Boisvert,  violin;  Catherine 
Schneider,  piano)     MORE  TO  BE  ADDED 

MONDAY  21  NOVEMBER    Student  recital 
PROGRAM  NOT  FULLY  DETERMINED 

WEDNESDAY  23  NOVEMBER    Student  recital 
PROGRAM  IN  GESTATION 

MONDAY  28  NOVEMBER    Student  recital  (WHYY  Broadcast  on  91FM) 

BEETHOVEN:  Violin  Sonata  Op.   30#1   (Sarah  Kwak,  violin;  Joanne  Pearce,  piano) 
SAINT- SAENS:  Havanaise  (Sarah  Kwak  and  Joanne  Pearce)     MORE  TO  BE  ADDED 

WEDNESDAY  30  NOVEMBER    Student  recital 
PROGRAM  NOT  YET  DETERMINED 

FRIDAY  2  DECEMBER    Student  recital 

BACH:   Solo  Sonata  in  A  minor  (Celine  Leathead,  violin)     BACH:  Toccata  in  D. 
PROKOFIEV:   Sonata  No.  7  (Arnan  Wiesel,  piano)     HAYDN:  Trio  in  G  (Martin  Chalif 
violin;  Hsiao-Lan  Wang,  cello;  Arnan  Wiesel,  piano) 

MONDAY  5  DECEMBER     Student  recital     (Broadcast  on  WHYY,  FM91) 
PROGRAM  IN  GESTATION 

WEDNESDAY  7  DECEMBER    Senior  Students  with  William  Smith  conducting 

RAVEL:  Don  Quichotte  (Reginald  Pindell,  baritone)     MOZART:  Violin  Concerto 
in  G  (Michael  Swann,  violin)     HAYDN:  Concerto  in  D  (Martin  Tipton,  horn) 
WIENIAWSKI:   Concerto  No.    1   (Jun-Ching  Lin,  violin)     Work  for  2  Trumpets 
to  be  announced  (Benjamin  Mundy  and  Joseph  Burzinski,  trumpets) 
EXTREMELY  LIMITED  SEATING  FOR  THIS 

THURSDAY  8  DECEMBER    Opera  scenes  in  Studio  IIJ    LIMITED  SEATING 
PROGRAM  IN  PREPARATION 

MONDAY  12  DECEMBER    Student  recital     (Broadcast  on  WHYY  FM91) 

BACH:  Sonata  for  Flute  in  E  minor  IBERT:  Piece  for  Solo  Flute  (Bart  Feller, 
flute;  Joanne  Pearce,  harpsichord;  Peter  Stumpf,  cello)     MORE  TO  BE  ADDED 

WEDNESDAY  14  DECEMBER     OPERA  -  SCENES r IB  STUDIO  IIJ     LIMITED  SEATING 
PROGRAM  IN  PREAPRATION 

FRIDAY  16  DECEMBER  Studentrecital 

SCHUMANN:  Fantasy  Pieces,  Op.  73  (Karen  Meier,  cello;  Clark  Griffith,  cello) 
MORE  TO  BE  ADDED 

All  of  the  Curtis  Hall  recitals  begin  at  8:00pm.     Those  of  you  who  are  members  of 
The  Friends  of  Curtis  and  who  want  to  come  to  any  of  these  recitals  please  call 
Howard  Kornblum  (893-^260).     We  will  hold  a  section  of  the  Hall  for  you. 

These  recitals  are  now  known  as  The  Edith  L.  Prostkoff  Memorial  Concert  Series. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
 Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  I983-I98U 
Tuesday  h  October  1983  at  8:00pm 


The  Curtis  Faculty  Series 


ARNOLD  STEINHARDT 
A  Turn  of  the  Century  Celebration 


Sonatina  in  G  major  for  Violin 
and  Piano,  Op.  100  (1893) 

Allegro  risoluto 

Larghetto 

Scherzo:  Molto  vivace 
Finale:  Allegro 


Antonin  Dvorak 
(18U1-190U) 


La  Captive,  Op.  Uo ,  No.  1  (1898) 
Berceuse,  Op.   ho,  No.  2  (1898) 
Mazurka,  Op.  Uo,  No.   3  (1898) 


Amy  Marcy  Cheney  Beach 
(1867-19M) 


Sonata  No.  3  in  C  minor  for 
Violin  and  Piano,  Op.  U5  (1887) 
Allegro  molto  ed  appassionato 
Allegretto  espressivo  alia  Romanza 
Allegro  animato 


Edvard  Grieg 
(18U3-1907) 


INTERMISSION 


Mirage  (1919) 

A  la  Valse  (1919) 


Victor  Herbert 
(1859-192M 


Syncopation 

Stars  in  Your  Eyes 

Little  Viennese  March 

(from  Apple  Blossoms,  1919) 

Meditation  (from  Thais,  189U) 


Fritz  Kreisler 
(1875-1962) 


Jules  Massenet 
(18U2-1912) 


The  Zephyr,  Op.   30,  No.   5  (from  Floverlife,  1911)  Jeno  Hubay 

Scenes  de  la  Csarda  No.  3,  Op.  18     (1885)  (1858-1937) 

Arnold  Steinhardt,  violin 
Lincoln  Mayorga,  piano 


Encore 


Cavatina 


Fritz  Kreisler 


OPERA  II T  STORY  SEMTNAR 


During  the  1983-1984  academic  year,  Mr.  Goldovsky  will  present  fourteen 
lectures  dealing  with  the  history  and  structure  of  opera. 

These  will  take  place  on  Wednesday  afternoons  between  5:30  and  7:00  p.ra. 


First  semester 


September  14 

September  28 
October  12 
October  26 
November  9 
November  2  3 
December  7 


Analysis  of  crucial  events  in  dramatic  and  music 
construction  (Secrets,  Disguises,  Coups  de  theatre 
and  tableaux)  as  they  occur  in  the  works  of : 

Mozart 

Rossini,  Bellini,  and  Donizetti 

Verdi 

Puce  In  L 

Wagner 

Bizet,  Oounod,  and  Massenet 


The  works  of  Monteverdi,  Rameau,  Gluck,  Tchaikovsky,  Moussorgsky,  Debussy, 
Richard  Strauss,  Britten,  Stravinsky  and  Menotti  will  be  discussed  during 
the  second  semester. 


All  students,  particularly  those  in  the  vocal  department,  are  invited  to 
attend  these  lectures.     Attendance  is  required  of  students  in  the  opera 
department . 
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IVj.acy's  began 
■»n  1858  as  a  small 
m  ancy  dry  goods 
store  just  20  feet 
wide  by  60  feet 
ong.  Today,  The 
World's  Largest 
Store  holds  10 
full  floors  of 
excitement:  The 
Cellar,  The  Arcade, 
IMacy's  Men's 
(Store,  Macy's 
.Computer  Store 
land  the  Little 


Shops  are  just  a 
part  of  what's  in 
store.  There's 
Macy's  Buy 
Appointment  and 
catering  from  The 
Marketplace,  too! 

Our  very  first 
lunchroom 
(opened  in  1878) 
is  thought  to  be 
the  first  ever  in  an 
American  store! 
Now  cafe  life  is 
yours  on  The 
Balcony  with 


macys 


Here's  to  the  spirit  of  Cointreau. 
A  taste  as  contemporary  as  today. . . 
for  all  its  pedigreed  past. 

A  liqueur  of  dry  orange  bouquet 
and  flavor-light  yet  full-bodied,  rich 
in  character-Cointreau  is  to  the  taste 
what  satin  is  to  the  touch. 

Designed  for  pleasure,  pure  and 
simple,  Cointreau  on  the  rocks  has  as 
much  appeal  as  Cointreau  in  mixed 
company.  And  it  knows  no  limitations 
of  the  clock:  it's  equally  pleasing  as 
an  aperitif,  a  dinner  companion,  or  a 
perfect  conclusion  to  any  good  time. 

And  Cointreau  is  to  the  manor 
born,  with  a  history  that  dates  to  1849 


when  Edouard  Cointreau  of  Angers, 
France,  first  discovered  the  delights  of 
rare  Caribbean  oranges.  His  imagina- 
tive techniques  in  distilling  the  essence 
of  oranges,  enriched  by  his  family's 
heritage  of  creating  fine  liqueurs,  led 
to  the  creation  of  Cointreau  liqueur. 

Today,  the  flavor  and  world-wide 
fame  of  Cointreau  is  still  attributable  to 
the  same  recipe,  and  the  same  family 
attentions.  This  pleasure- piquing 
liqueur  is  a  special  toast  to  your  own 


COINTREAU, THE  ORIGINAL  ORANGE  SPIRIT  FROM  FRANCE. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION, TASTE. 
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to  an  evening  coat. 

Fur  origin:  USA 

Exclusive  design 
custom-made  in  our  workrooms 
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A 

Metropolitan 
Century 


What's  in  a  name?  "Metropolitan 
Opera,"  for  example — the  entity 
that  celebrates  its  Centennial  this  year. 
Precisely  what  is  it?  It's  not  a  theater,  for 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  that 
opened  on  October  22,  1883  with  a  per- 
formance of  Gounod's  Faust  no  longer 


exists;  it  was  razed  in  1966.  Nor  is  it  a 
company  in  the  legal  sense,  for  the  "Metro- 
politan Opera  Company  Ltd."  of  1883  and 
its  successors  didn't  even  last  long  enough 
for  a  diamond  jubilee;  in  1940,  weighed 
down  by  the  onus  of  unpaid  assessments 
on  boxholders'  estates,  it  somewhat  grudg- 


David  Hamilton 


ingly  gave  up  the  ghost,  selling  theater  and 
land  to  its  producing  tenant,  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Association. 

The  latter,  the  company  that  still  today 
presents  performances  at  Lincoln  Center 
is,  however,  only  some  fifty  years  old,  child 
of  a  Depression-era  reorganization  that 
marked  a  particularly  traumatic  mile- 
stone along  a  path  littered  with  corporate 
casualties  and  legal  casuistries.  (The 
Association's  ancestry  can  be  traced 
further  back,  but  only  to  the  "Conried 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company"  of  1903 — 
still  twenty  years  short  of  a  century.)  For 
that  matter,  we  can't  even  celebrate  a 
round  hundred  seasons  of  opera,  for 
during  two  winters  in  the  old  theater  there 
was  no  official  "Metropolitan"  opera,  once 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  1892  fire,  and  again 


The  old  Met,  at  Broadway  and  39th  Street, 
from  1883  through  1966. 

five  years  later  when  the  resident  pro- 
duction company  was  dissolved  and  re- 
constituted. 

All  this  may  suggest— correctly— that 
change,  even  more  than  stability  or  con- 
tinuity, has  been  a  hallmark  of  the  century 
of  opera  presented  under  the  name  "Met- 
ropolitan." Even  the  seeming  solidity  of 
Giulio  Gatti-Casazza's  27-year  reign  as 
general  manager  turned  into  a  crisis 


(neither  the  first  nor  the  last)  during  which 
sheer  survival  became  for  a  time  the 
management's  highest  ambition.  Rather 
than  the  durability  suggested  by  a  lifespan 
of  a  century,  the  sequence  of  enterprises 
that  have  borne  the  name  of  "Metro- 
politan Opera"  demonstrates  the  adapta- 
bility— sometimes  voluntary,  sometimes 
otherwise — of  human  institutions  to 
changing  social,  economic,  and  artistic 
pressures. 

That  adaptability  was  tested  almost 
immediately,  at  the  end  of  the  first  season, 
for  its  impresario,  Henry  Abbey,  went 
under  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  This  was  more  than  could  be 
recouped  by  one  of  the  most  fabled  gala 
benefits  in  history,  at  which  soprano  Mar- 
cella  Sembrich  amazed  both  public  and 
press  by  topping  her  expectably  fine 
singing  with  expert  playing  of  a  movement 
from  a  de  Beriot  violin  concerto — and  then 
adding  a  Chopin  mazurka  on  the  piano  for 
an  encore!  It  was  also  more  than  the 
wealthy  boxholders,  who  had  spent  over 
$1.7  million  on  the  yellow  brick  theater  at 
Broadway  and  39th  Street,  were  willing  to 
expend  in  support  of  an  appropriately 
cultured  social  ambience. 

What  they  did,  in  effect,  was  to  switch 
brands  of  opera.  They  abandoned  Abbey': 
Italian  variety,  with  its  high-priced  stars 
and  lavish  costumes,  in  favor  of  Leopold 
Damrosch's  bargain-priced  German  line, 
which  employed  industrious  Central  Euro- 
peans animated  by  an  almost  religious  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  "the  Master"- 
Richard  Wagner,  of  course.  Because  of  this 
essentially  economic  decision,  New  York 
had  an  intensive  introduction  to  the  day's 
most  revolutionary  form  of  musical  the- 
ater, superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  any  other 
city  outside  Germany  or  Austria.  The  per- 
sonnel who  gave  the  American  premieres 
of  Tristan  und  Isolde,  Die  Meistersinger, 
and  the  Ring  cycle  at  the  Metropolitan 
included  many  who  had  worked  with  the 
composer  himself. 

Abbey's  company  had  performed  every- 
thing, even  Faust  and  Lohengrin,  in 
Italian.  Now  Lohengrin  was  sung  in 
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Crystal  clear.  Wafer  thin.  Flawless  in  its  composition.  Inscribed  with  a  channel 
through  which  two  opposing  circles  of  light  travel  at  extraordinary  speed. 
This  is  the  heart  of  the  Micro  Optic  Gyroscope,  developed  by  Northrop  Corporation's 
Precision  Products  Division,  Norwood,  MA.  Using  micro-electronics,  the  difference 

in  resonance  between  these  two  circles  of  laser  light  is  measured,  exactly. 
The  Micro  Optic  Gyro  combines  precision  measurement  with  greatly  reduced  cost. 
From  the  worldwide  leader  in  precision  inertial  instruments. 

Northrop  Corporation.  1800  Century  Park  East.  Los  Angeles.  California  90067  I'SA 

NORTHROP 

Making  advanced  technology  work 


!  Dean  Witter  Reynolds  Inc  .  Membe'  SI 


Why  should  you  invest  with  Dean  Witter? 
Ask  our  clients. 


A  member  of  the  Sears  Financial  Network 

DEAN  WITTER 

Worth  asking  about. 


At  the 
Bar  Room 

For  dinner  that  is  lighter 
and  impeccably  served  in  an 
ambiance  that  is  uniquely 
ours  and  thoroughly  New  York. 
Desserts  too.  From  8  pm  to 
midnight,  Monday  to  Friday. 


'       tO         Tom  Margiftai 
^r<W.^Ov'  PaulKov, 


THE  FOUR  SEASONS 

99  East  52nd  Street.  PL  4-9494 


German — and  so  were  Faust  and  Aida. 
Today  this  practice  strikes  us  as  curious, 
but  it  seemed  quite  natural  at  the  time. 
Though  they  might  come  from  outlying 
countries,  operatic  singers  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  were  usually  trained  in  one 
of  the  three  central  traditions — French, 
Italian,  or  German — and  generally  stuck 
to  one  basic  language  and  style,  singing 
other  repertory  in  translation.  On  the 
European'  continent,  opera  was  always 
sung  in  the  language  of  the  audience,  but 
when  the  impresarios  assembled  touring 
troupes  for  the  American  market,  they 
would  hire  singers  from  one  of  the  national 
traditions,  who  simply  carried  on  as  they 
had  back  home. 

When,  after  seven  seasons,  the  Met- 
ropolitan's owners  decided  it  was 
time  for  another  change,  it  was  probably 
not  so  much  that  they  objected  to  hearing 
Carmen  and  L  'Africaine  in  German  as  that 
they  missed  the  more  glamorous  and  tech- 
nically spectacular  Italian  and  French 
singers— and  the  less  high-minded  reaches 
of  their  repertories,  which  the  Germans  did 
not  deign  to  perform,  even  in  translation. 
Over  the  course  of  the  next  decades,  there 
evolved  gradually  a  fairly  consistent  Met 
policy  of  singing  operas  in  their  original 
languages — a  policy,  be  it  noted,  that  was 
then  unique  to  the  Met  and  to  London's 
Covent  Garden,  which  similarly  imported 
its  opera.  This  didn't  come  to  pass  all  at 
once:  for  example,  in  French  operas, 
though  the  principals  used  the  original 
text,  the  chorus  sang  its  lines  in  Italian  even 
after  the  turn  of  the  century,  as  is  con- 
firmed by  live  recordings  of  Faust  per- 
formances made  by  Met  librarian  Lionel 
Mapleson  as  late  as  1903. 

One  justification  for  this  policy,  surely, 
was  its  appeal  to  the  several  opera-ori- 
ented elements  of  New  York's  immigrant 
population  (which,  by  filling  the  theater's 
many  cheaper  seats,  defrayed  the  cost  of 
opera  to  the  wealthy  who  sat  below);  the 
Italians  didn't  really  want  to  hear  Ein 
Maskenball  (Un  ballo  in  maschera),  nor 
the  Germans  //  vascello  fantasma  (The 
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Flying  Dutchman).  A  major  impetus  for 
Wagner  in  the  original  was  added  by  the 
idealism  of  the  matinee  idols  of  the  French 
repertory,  tenor  Jean  de  Reszke  and  his 
brother,  bass  Edouard,  who  learned  Ger- 
man and  spoke  nothing  else  at  home  for 
two  years  before  undertaking  Tristan  and 
King  Marke,  Siegfried  and  Hagen.  Gradu- 
ally, the  idea  of  an  "international"  opera 
company,  with  "wings"  devoted  to  the 
French,  German,  and  Italian  repertories, 
came  into  being.  If  New  York's  opera  was 
still  imported,  it  was  now  being  customized 
according  to  a  distinctive  formula. 

The  de  Reszkes  worked  for  impresario 
Maurice  Grau,  who  (at  first  in  partnership 
with  Henry  Abbey  and  John  Schoeffel) 
leased  the  theater  from  the  boxholder- 
owners  from  1891  until  1903.  The  Grau 
management,  with  the  strongest  French 
wing  the  Met  ever  knew,  was  succeeded  by 
that  of  Heinrich  Conned,  who  had  pro- 
duced German  plays  at  New  York's  Irving 
Place  Theater.  Although  he  brought 
Enrico  Caruso  and  Gustav  Mahler  and 
Wagner's  Parsifal  to  New  York,  Conried 

American  Geraldine  Farrar  (below,  in  Madama 
Butterfly^  and  Italian  Enrico  Caruso  (above 
right,  in  PagliacciJ  were  Metropolitan  Opera 
favorites  during  the  first  two  decades  of  this 
century,  while  popular  Swedish  soprano  Chris- 
tine Nilsson  (at  right)  sang  Marguerite  for  the 
opening  night  Faust. 


CHANEL 

NEW  FROM  PARIS:  DUAL  SHADOWS. 
EXPRESSIVE  EYE  COLORING  IN  SURPRISING  COMBINATIONS. 

PREMIERING  AT  BLOOMINGDALE  S 


CREME  DE  MINK. 


LEXINGTON  AVE.  •  ROOSEVELT  FIELD  •PARAMUS 

(212)752-0490 

59th  &  LEXINGTON  AVE  ,  NEW  YORK.  N  Y 
ROOSEVE1  T  FIEI  D  SHOPPING  CENTFR.  GARDEN  CITY,  N  Y 
ROUTES  4  &  17.  PARAMUS  N  J 
THE  MOST  EXCITING  FUR  STORE  IN  THE  WORLD 
American  Express  and  major  credit  cards. 
Se  habla  espanol,  all  foreign  languages. 

Imported  furs  labeled  to  show  country  of  origin 
Copyright  Harfred.  Inc  1983 


was  not  really  knowledgeable  about  opera, 
and  he  carelessly  allowed  the  dangerous 
competition  of  Oscar  Hammerstein's 
Manhattan  Opera  House  to  gain  a  sub- 
stantial foothold.  (A  1908  letter  to  Con- 
ried  from  his  principal  backer,  Otto  Kahn, 
devastatingly  enumerating  the  manager's 
derelictions,  is  one  of  many  fascinating 
exhumations  from  the  company's  archives 
to  be  found  in  Martin  Mayer's  entertaining 
and  stimulating  new  history,  The  Met:  One 
Hundred  Years  of  Grand  Opera,  with 
striking  and  handsome  illustrations  se- 
lected by  Gerald  Fitzgerald.) 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  Hammer- 
stein  (one  of  whose  trump  cards  was 
exclusive  rights  to  the  modern  French 
repertory,  which  Conned  had  carelessly 
allowed  him  to  acquire),  Kahn  and  his 
associates  brought  the  taciturn  Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza  from  Milan's  La  Scala,  and 
his  colleague,  the  conductor  Arturo  Tos- 
canini.  Any  fears  that  this  new  regime 
might  entail  a  reversion  to  opera  ex- 
clusively in  Italian  were  quickly  dispelled; 
in  fact,  the  reorganized  "Metropolitan 
Opera  Company"  (Conried's  name  having 
been  dropped  in  the  reorganization)  was 
fully  committed  to  "international"  opera- 
tions, even  employing  two  complete  cho- 
ruses, one  hired  in  Germany,  the  other  in 
Italy.  Within  two  seasons,  when  Hammer- 
stein  ran  into  a  rocky  financial  patch,  he 
was  simply  bought  out  and  the  Met's 
monopoly  restored. 

More  significantly,  Gatti's  mentality  was 
not  that  of  a  touring-company  impresario; 
unlike  his  predecessors,  he  was  not  con- 
tent to  function  merely  as  a  parasite  on  the 
opera  houses  of  Europe.  Coming  from  the 
center  of  the  still-vigorous  Italian  tradi- 
tion, he  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
repertory  should  expand,  and  that  his 
theater  should  figure  in  that  expansion.  He 
secured  for  the  Met  its  first  world  prem- 
ieres, Puccini's  La  fanciulla  del  West  and 
Humperdinck's  Konigskinder.  He  regu- 
larly introduced  the  latest  novelties  from 
abroad,  such  as  Montemezzi's  L'Amore 
dei  tre  re,  Ravel's  L  'Heure  espagnole  and 
(continued  on  page  25) 
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L  have  always  known  it 
was  possible  to  create  the  quintes- 
sential Mink  coat.  One  that  reflects 
my  own  very  strong  personal  feel- 
ings aboLit  how  a  Mink  should 
look,  how  it  should  be  made  and 
what  it  should  cost. 

"This  is  my  Creme  de  Mink. 
Narrow  striping.  Lightweight. 
Natural  Blackglama"  skins. 

"Mink  is  timeless.  But  my  Creme 
de  Mink  is  of  its  time.  $3,000  and 
worth  much,  much  more." 

— Fred  the  Furrier 

Fred  the  Furrier  s 
Fur  Vault  ! 
Alexander's 


LTHEUK.H25 


With  AT&T,  you  can  dial  a 
1-minute  minimum  call  to  the 
United  Kingdom  or  Ireland  for 
just  $1.25.  Additional  minutes, 
only  76$  each.  So  even  a  nice  long 
visit  is  a  bargain.  Dial  the  call 
yourself  any  night  from  6pm  to 
7am.  No  International  Dialing  in 
your  area?  You  get  the  same  low 
rate  as  long  as  special  operator 
assistance  is  not  required. 


AT&T.  We  Bring  The  World  Closer. 


tegion  /Dialable  Countries 


Rate  Levels  First  Minute  Add!  Minute  Hours 


JNITED  KINGDOM /IRELAND     Standard        $2.08       $1.26  7am-1pm 
Discount         1.56  95  1pm-6pm 

Economy        125  76  6pm-7am 

Kid  3%  federal  tax  Questions''  Call  Int'l  Information  Service,  toll  free   1  800  874-4000 


AT&T 


Alice  Hilly  Hall 


Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 

THE 

BEETHOVEN 
SOCIETY 

Robert  A.  Becker,  President 

Saturday  Afternoon,  October  22,  1983  at  3:00  Eighth  Season,  70th  Concert 

Symphony  Orchestra  of  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music 

Max  Rudolf,  Conductor 
SUSAN  STARR,  Pianist 

Chamber  Ballet  U.S.A. 

FINIS  JHUNG,  Artistic  Director 
GAIL  KACHADURIAN,  Resident  Choreographer 

All-Beethoven  Program 

Ritterballet,  WoO  1 
"Faces,"  World  Premiere 

Choreographed  for  the  Beethoven  Society  by  Gail  Kachadurian 
Costumes  designed  by  Bonnie  August 


Lighting  by  Mark  Litvin 

The  Entertainers: 

Alejandra  Bronfman  and  Thomas  McManus 

("March") 

Vivien  Cockburn  and  Wesley  Robinson 

Ellen  Troy  and  Thomas  Condon 

Clown: 

Edwin  Mota 

("German  Song") 

Bear  Trainer: 

Wesley  Robinson 

("Hunting  Air") 

Tightrope  Walker: 

Ellen  Troy 

("Romance") 

juggler: 

Thomas  McManus 

("War  Song") 

Acrobats: 

Alejandra  Bronfman  and  Thomas  Condon 

("Drinking  Song") 

Horseback  Rider: 

Vivien  Cockburn 

("Waltz") 

Finale: 

Ensemble 

("Coda") 

on  of  the  performing  artists  and  members  of  the  audience  those  who  must 
f  the  performance  are  asked  to  do  so  between  numbers,  not  during  the  perfc 
ng  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  are  not  allowed  in  th 
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orchestrated^ 
idea  in  hotels.?. 


The  Guest  Quarters  Suite  is  the 
heart  of  a  very  special  hotel.  Because  at 
Guest  Quarters  we  have  only  suites.  No 
single  rooms.  So  you  can  enjoy  a  bed- 
room, living  room,  and  kitchen... and  a 
level  of  service  you've  never  imagined. 
At  a  price  you  will  call  a  luxurious  value. 
The  Guest  Quarters  Suite.  If  you  like  the 
way  it  sounds,  you're  going  to  love 
the  way  it  feels, 


Washington,  D.C.,  Houston,  TX„  Greensboro,  NC,  Atlanta,  GA.,  Alexandria,  VA. 

For  reservations  and  information  call  toll-free 
800424-2900 
In  Washington,  D  C.  call  861-6610 


Following  the  ballet  performance,  and  while  the  stage  is  being  re-set, 
Maestro  Rudolf  will  give  a  brief  talk  about  the  music  on  the  remainder  of  the  program. 


Violin  Concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  61, 
as  arranged  by  Beethoven  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra 

I  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
II  Larghetto 
III  Finale:  Rondo 

SUSAN  STARR.  Piano 

Intermission 

Rondo  in  B-flat  major,  WoO  6,  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra 

SUSAN  STARR,  Piano 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major,  Op.  93 

I  Allegro  vivace  con  brio 

II  Allegretto  scherzando 

III  Tempo  di  menuetto 

IV  Allegro  vivace 

Steinway  Piano 

Max  Rudolf  is  managed  by: 
ICM  ARTISTS,  LTD. 
40  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

Susan  Starr  is  managed  by: 
HERBERT  BARRETT  MANAGEMENT 
1860  Broadway 
New  York,  N.Y.  10023 

These  concerts  are  made  possible  in  part  by  public  funds  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  the  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts,  a  grant  from  The  New  York  Times  Foundation 
and  by  private  contributions. 


Next  Concert 

November  19.  1983 

NEW  YORK  PHILOMUSICA  WINDS 
with  ABBEY  SIMON,  Pianist 

Sextet  for  2  Clarinets,  2  Horns  and  2  Bassoons,  Op.  71 
Rondino  for  2  Oboes,  2  Clarinets,  2  Horns  and  2  Bassoons,  WoO  25 
Variations  ("La  ci  darem  la  mano")  for  2  Oboes  and  English  Horn,  WoO  28 
Quintet  for  Piano  and  Winds,  Op.  16 

Octet  for  2  Oboes,  2  Clarinets,  2_  Horns  and  2  Bassoons,  Op.  103 
Ecossaise,  WoO  22,  Polonaise,  WoO  21;  Zapfenstreich,  WoO  20; 
March,  WoO  19;  March  for  Piccolo,  2  Flutes,  2  Oboes,  E-flat  Clarinet,  2  Clarinets, 
2  Bassoons,  Contrabassoon,  2  Trumpets,  2  Horns  and  2  Percussion,  WoO  18 
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(Program  continued  on  p.  61) 


POOD 


AVERY  FISHER  HALL 


L  Turner.  General  Manater 
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ALICE  TULLY  HALL 


Staff 

Robert 

Delmar  D.  Hendricks,  Booking  Manager 
Jack  L.  Kirkman  and  Edmund  T.  DeBobes, 

Associate  Managers 
Edward  Neuwirth,  House  Manager 
Rae  Anne  Kaplan,  Boi  Office  Treasurer 
Phyllis  Cannata,  Head  Usher 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  Avery  Fisher  Hall 

Directory  of  Facilities  and  Services 

Avery  Fisher  Hall  Shop  Telephone  877-1800 

Booking  Information.  All  persons  and  organizations 

interested  in  using  Avery  Fisher  Hall  auditorium  or  public 

areas  should  contact  the  Booking  Manager  at  580-8700 

Box  Office  Plaza  level  Telephone  TR  4-2424 

Centercharge  Tickets  for  performances  in  Avery  Fisher 

Hall  and  Alice  Tully  Hall  may  be  purchased  by  phone  Major 

credit  cards  accepted  874-6770 

Coat  rooms  Plaza  level.  East  and  West 

Elevators  One  elevator  East,  two  elevators  West 

Escalators  Southeast  and  Southwest  corners  of  Plaza  and 

Grand  Promenade  levels 

Green  Room  First  Tier,  Northwest  corner 

House  Doctor  Contact  nearest  usher. 

Lincoln  Center  Gift  Shop  Telephone  799-2442 

Lost  and  Found  Telephone  874-0515 

Public  telephones  Vestibules  to  rest  rooms  on  all  levels 

Rest  rooms  All  levels.  East  and  West 

Restaurants  Adagio  Buffet  in  West  lobby  for  dinner;  Allegro 

Cafe  in  East  lobby  for  lunch,  dinner  and  supper 

Tour  Guide  Service  Information  877-1800 

Wheelchair  accommodations  Call  580  8700  

Since  Lincoln  Center  is  located  in  the  midst  of  a  residential 
community,  we  kindly  ask  our  patrons  whodrivecars  toand 
from  Lincoln  Center  to  observe  the  rules  governing  noise 
The  ruling  of  the  Department  of  Traffic  of  the  City  of  New 
York  states:  "It  is  unlawful  to  sound  a  vehicle  horn  except 
when  necessary  to  warn  a  person  or  animal  in  danger  " 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation 

Doctors  who  expect  to  be  called  during  performances  may 
give  their  seat  locations  to  an  usher,  who  will  advise  the 
Manager's  office 

The  photographing  or  sound  recording  of  any  performance 
or  trie  possession  of  any  device  for  such  photographing  or 
sound  recording  inside  this  theater,  without  the  written 
permission  of  the  management,  is  prohibited  by  law 
Offenders  may  be  elected  and  liable  for  damages  and  other 
lawful  remedies 

HUE  NOTICE.  The  exits  indicated  by  a  red  light  and  the  sigr, 
nearest  to  the  seat  you  occupy  are  the  shortest  routes  to  the 
street.  In  the  event  of  fire  or  other  emergency,  please  do  not 
run— walk  to  thai  rnl 


Staff 

Robert  L  Turner,  General  Manager 
Delmar  D.  Hendricks,  Booking  Manager 
Edmund  T  DeBobes,  Jack  L  Kirkman, 

Associate  Managers 
Ira  Simmonds,  House  Manager 
Willard  Bucklin,  Box  Office  Treasurer 
Paula  Gibbs,  Head  Usher 


Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  Alice  Tully  Hall 
The  4.192  pipe  organ  in  Alice  Tully  Hall  was  built  by 
Th  Kuhn,  Ag  of  Mannedorf.  Switzerland 


Directory  of  Facilities  and  Services 

Booking  Information.  All  persons  and  organizations 
interested  in  using  Alice  Tully  Hall  auditorium  or  public 
areas  should  contact  the  Booking  Manager  at  S80-8700 
Box  Office  Plaza  level  Southeast  corner  Telephone 
EN  2-1911 

Centercharge   Tickets  for  performances  in  Avery  Fisher 

Hall  and  Alice  Tully  Hall  may  be  purchased  by  phone  Major 

credit  cards  accepted  874-6770 

Coat  Lockers  Lobby  level.  East  and  West 

Green  Room  Take  stairs  at  bottom  of  East  stairwell. 

House  Doctor  Contact  nearest  usher. 

Lincoln  Center  Gift  Shop  Telephone  799-2442 

Lost  and  Found  Telephone  874-0515 

Public  telephones  Box  office  lobby;  bottom  of  West 
stairwell,  Ladies'  &  Men's  Rooms,  East  stairwell;  Ladies' 
Room.  West  stairwell 

Rest  Rooms  Loge  East  side.  Orchestra  East  &  West 
stairwell 

Tour  Guide  Service  877-1800 

Wheelchair  accommodations  Call  for  information; 

S80-8700 

The  management  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons  unless  these  items  are  checked 
Patrons  are  advised  to  take  wraps  with  them  whenever  they 


Doctors  who  expect  to  be  called  during  performances  may 
give  their  seat  locations  toan  usher,  who  will  then  advise  the 
Manager's  office 

The  photographing  or  sound  recording  of  any  performance 
or  the  possession  of  any  device  for  such  photographing  or 
sound  recording  inside  this  theater,  without  the  written 
permission  of  the  management,  is  prohibited  by  law 
Offenders  may  be  elected  and  liable  for  damages  and  other 


FIRE  NOTICE.  The  exits  indicated  by  a  red  light  and  the  sign 
nearest  to  the  seat  you  occupy  are  the  shortest  routes  to  the 
street  In  the  event  of  fire  or  other  emergency,  please  do  not 


DODGE  SERIES  600.  FRONT-  WHEEL  DRT\E.  ELECTRONIC  SOPHISTICATION. 
5/50  PROTECTION  AND  A  CHOICE.  The  Dodge  Series  600.  A  sporty  convertible  ' 
A  touring  sedan.  A  family  sedan.  Even  a  coupe.  Four  distinctly  unique  automobile- 
designed  for  distinctly  unique  drivers.  But  it's  what  they  have'in  common  that 
|  •  makes  them  truly  unique. 

All  have  front-wheel  drive  for  alei 
,    .  »  handling  on  slipper.-  surfaces.  All  possess  a 

lean,  aerodynamic  design  to  enhance  fuel 
efficiency.  All  come  equipped  with  over  35 
standard  features.  All  can  be  ordered  with  turbr 
eooEsnmxioR      '  PP^r A11  m'e  well-endowed  with  electronic 

mM  sophistication:  a  computer  which  constantly 

monitors  and  fine-tunes  the  engine  for  optimum  performance  and  efficiency;  even  an 
available  voice  alert  that  keeps  you  informed  with  11  different  messages  And  all  are 
backed  by  the  industry's  only  standard  5  50  Protection  Plan: 

As  for  mileage^the  600  ES-a  performance  sedan -actuallv  rates  an 
impressive  39  est.  hwy  and  _2J_EPA  est.  mpg. 

Ask  your  Dodge  dealer  about  buying  or  leasing"  one  of  the  new  Dodge 
600s.  The  revolutionary  things  they  have  in  common  make  them  uncommon  cars 
and  uncommon  values. 


UNCOMMON  CARS 
WITH  SOME 
OLUTIONARY  THINGS 
IN  COMMON 


WE  ARE 

DOD       Oodge  AN 

IERICAN 
W  IWOLUTION 


MET  (conl.  from  p.  14) 

Krenek's  Jonny  spielt  auf.  He  undertook 
historical  revivals;  Toscanini  conducted 
Gluck's  Orfeo  and  Armide.  He  explored 
exotic  literature,  such  as  the  Russian 
works  that  had  burst  upon  the  West  in 
Serge  Diaghilev's  famous  Paris  seasons;  in 
fact,  the  Met's  first  Boris  Godunov  was 
played  in  Diaghilev's  own  sets.  Gatti  also 
began  a  program  of  encouraging  American 
composers  to  write  grand  operas  and, 
despite  limited  success,  doggedly  pursued 
it  throughout  his  long  regime;  no  subse- 
quent management  has  come  near  to 
matching  his  persistence  in  this  area. 

These  native  works  were  virtually  the 
only  occasions  when  English  was  to  be 
heard  from  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  (The  significant  exception 
was  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I,  when, 
somewhat  irrationally,  the  German  lang- 
uage had  been  banned;  this  meant  a  severe 
depletion  of  central  repertory,  of  course, 
and  consequently  Wagner's  works  were  re- 
introduced as  quickly  as  possible,  at  first 
gingerly  in  English,  soon  reverting  to  the 


original.)  If  such  an  enterprise  were  to  be 
successful,  Gatti  knew  he  needed  singers  to 
whom  English  was  a  native  language. 
There  had  always  been  some  Americans 
who  had  made  their  way  home  after  train- 
ing in  Europe — for  example,  the  prima 
donna  of  Gatti's  first  decade,  Geraldine 
Farrar — but  Gatti  was  the  first  to  en- 
courage those  who  lacked  that  continental 
cachet,  beginning  with  Rosa  Ponselle  and 
continuing  with  Lawrence  Tibbett,  who 
figured  centrally  in  all  of  Gatti's  more 
successful  new  American  works. 

The  principal  agent  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  Met  into  an  "ethnically" 
American  company  was,  however,  not 
Gatti,  not  his  successor  the  Canadian  tenor 
Edward  Johnson,  not  the  financial  crunch 
that  depressed  fees  below  what  some 
European  celebrities  would  accept — not 
even  the  Juilliard  Foundation,  which 
helped  bail  the  Met  out  on  condition  that 
spring  seasons  would  be  added  featuring 
young  Americans.  It  was,  rather,  World 
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ate  scenery  in  order  to  reduce  running 

costs. 

In  retrospect,  Bing  may  be  remem- 
bered— and  envied — as  the  last  Met 
general  manager  who  enjoyed  access  to  a 
full-sized  crop  of  singers  trained  in  the 
great  European  traditions— the  kind  of 
bounty  upon  which  the  "Metropolitan" 
way  of  giving  opera  had  always  been 
predicated,  however  much  augmented  by 
native  talent.  By  the  1970s,  it  became 
apparent  that  something  fundamental  had 
changed,  that  Western  Europe  was  no 
longer  training  enough  singers  to  populate 
the  world's  opera  houses,  that  this  was  not 
simply  a  temporary  shortage — that,  in- 
deed, an  unrecognized,  informal,  but  very 
real  "ecosystem"  had  broken  down.  Not 
only  were  major  voices  in  short  supply;  the 
internationalization  of  Western  culture 
had  eroded  the  distinctive  national  tra- 
ditions that  had  given  different  operatic 
styles  their  flavor  and  individuality.  Over 
the  years,  as  versatile  and  popular  singers 
were  encouraged  to  spread  themselves 
beyond  their  initial  repertory,  the  concept 
of  "wings"  at  the  Met  had  been  diluted,  but 
there  had  always  been  a  hard  core  of 
native-born  colleagues  who  served  as 
stylistic  models. 

As  the  Met  enters  its  second  century,  it 
continues  to  change,  seeking  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  these  new  circumstances. 
Whereas  operas  and  casts  used  to  be 
determined  a  few  weeks  (in  Gatti's  time)  or 
a  season  (in  Bing's)  beforehand,  today  they 
must  be  projected  five  years  ahead.  What 
was  once  a  repertory  operation,  with  major 
singers  in  residence  for  much  of  the  season, 
now  runs,  like  most  European  theaters,  on 
the  stagione  system,  under  which  each 
work  is  rehearsed  and  played  repeatedly 
over  a  short  period  of  time  with  essentially 
the  same  cast.  But  the  Met's  stagione 
operation  surpasses  any  other  in  com- 
plexity, for  its  subscription  system  re- 
quires it  to  run  a  full  weekly  schedule  of 
opera,  while  subsidized  European  houses 
alternate  with  ballet  performances  or  even 
leave  the  theater  dark,  so  they  usually  have 
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only  a  third  as  many  operas  in  progress  at 
any  given  time. 

Among  the  responses  of  the  present 
management  has  been  a  fresh  emphasis  on 
novel  and  varied  repertory — as  in  the 
Parade  and  Stravinsky  triple  bills  as  well  as 
Berg's  Lulu  and  Kurt  Weill's  Mahagon- 
ny — focussing  attention  on  the  substantial 
aspects  of  twentieth-century  musical 
theater  that  Gatti,  Johnson,  and  (for  the 
most  part)  Bing  had  ignored.  Standards  of 
orchestral  and  choral  execution  have  been 
raised  by  James  Levine  to  a  level  probably 
unequalled  since  Toscanini's  day.  A  serious 
in-house  commitment  has  been  made  to 
the  training  and  formation  of  young  talent, 
recognizing  that  properly  equipped  oper- 
atic singers  no  longer  spring  into  being 
full-blown,  like  Athena  from  the  head 
of  Zeus.  The  fifty-year  success  story  of  the 
Met's  Saturday  matinee  broadcasts  has 
been  augmented  by  "Live  From  the  Met" 
telecasts  (soon  to  be  followed  by  video 
recordings),  in  the  hope  that  they,  like 
audio,  will  increase  attendance  and  sup- 
port more  than  they  will  encourage  people 
to  stay  at  home. 

Whether  all  this — and  who  knows  what 
else  is  in  store? — will  suffice  to  keep  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  alive  and  responsive 
to  the  challenges  of  a  second  century  can 
hardly  be  predicted.  But  if  that  second  cen- 
tury brings  anything  like  the  changes  of  the 
first,  it  should  be  worth  sticking  around 
for. 


David  Hamilton,  music  critic  o/The  Nation  and 
contributing  editor  to  High  Fidelity,  is  the 
author  of  The  Listener's  Guide  to  Great  In- 
strumentalists (published  by  Facts  on  File). 
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There  was  a 
composer  who 
wrote  a  symphony 
at  age  8, 

who  loved  life  as 

passionately 

as  he  drank  and 

was  almost  always 

in  debt. 

His  name  was 

Mozart. 


Poor  Wolfgang  Amadeus. 
/    He's  been  around  for  so  long  people 

have  come  to  take  him  for  granted  as 
they  do  Shakespeare. 

That's  why  when  we  play  Mozart,  we 
try  to  approach  him  from  a  slightly 
different  direction — almost  as  if  he  were 
composing  today. 

It's  the  way  we  treat  all  great  music. 
With  an  energy  and  an  enthusiasm  and  a 
vitality  that  helps  people  hear  it  with  new 
ears.  As  if  the  dew  were  still  on  it. 
Because  it  is. 
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Music  from 
the  Argentine 

Aurora  Natola-Ginastera  joins  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
for  the  U.S.  premiere  of  her  late  husband's  Second  Cello  Concerto 
on  October  27  and  28 

In  an  interview  in  the  journal  La  Razon  lysis  'national.'  "  Ginastera's  own  corn- 
in  his  native  Buenos  Aires,  Argen-  plete  oeuvre  (the  composer  died  early 
tine  composer  Alberto  Ginastera  once  re-  this  past  summer  in  Switzerland)  testifies 
marked  that  in  cultural  history,  "Any  to  the  richness  of  such  musical  nation- 
work  of  talent  ...  is  in  the  final  ana-  alism;  his  prolific  works  draw  strength  and 

Gilbert  Chase 
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character  from  the  traditions  of  his  natal 
land  even  while  they  contribute  to  a  broad, 
"international"  style. 

Alberto  Ginastera,  born  in  1916,  em- 
barked on  his  musical  career  at  the  age  of 
five  when  he  showed  exceptional  interest  in 
exploiting  the  resources  of  toy  trumpets 
and  drums.  Two  years  later  he  began  piano 
lessons,  at  twelve  he  enrolled  in  a  local 
music  school,  and  at  twenty  entered  the 
National  Conservatory  of  Music,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  two  years  with  high 
honors  and  a  professor's  diploma.  Through- 
out most  of  his  career  he  would  continue  to 
teach  at  various  institutions  while  rapidly 
gaining  international  recognition  and 
many  prestigious  awards. 

He  first  attracted  attention  with  a  ballet 
titled  Panamb'i,  the  first  of  many  works 
with  Argentine  themes,  representing  a 
supernatural  legend  of  the  Guarany  In- 
dians. This  was  followed  by  another  ballet, 
Estancia,  with  scenes  of  rural  life  in  the 
Argentine  pampas.  The  Spanish  term 
"estancia"  is  the  word  for  for  "ranch,"  and 
"pampas"  refers  to  the  vast  plains  of  the 
interior.  Ginastera  tells  us  that  he  had  a 
strong  feeling  for  the  pampas,  and  this  is 
reflected  in  the  three  Pampeanas  that  he 
wrote  between  1947  and  1954,  the  first  for 
violin  and  piano,  the  second  for  cello  and 
piano,  and  the  third,  subtitled  "Sym- 
phonic Pastoral,"  for  orchestra. 

In  Argentina  the  equivalent  of  an  Amer- 
ican "cowboy"  was  the  rural  "gaucho," 
also  called  criollo,  and  in  1943  Ginastera 
combined  the  criollo-gauchesco  setting 
with  themes  from  Gounod's  opera,  Faust. 
Titled  Overture  for  the  Creole  "Faust ",  it  is 
based  on  a  humorous  poem  by  Estanislao 
del  Campo,  about  a  gaucho  who  comes  to 
Buenos  Aires  and  while  "doing"  the  town 
decides  to  have  a  fling  at  the  famous  Col6n 
Opera.  His  impressions  are  both  humor- 
ous and  fantastic — and  this  is  probably  the 
only  Ginastera  work  in  which  humor  is  the 
most  prominent  feature. 

In  what  has  been  called  his  period  of 
"Subjective  Nationalism,"  Ginastera's 
adopted  a  more  personal  approach,  along 
with  moving  toward  twelve-tone  writing. 


Yet  the  Argentine  factor  is  still  present,  as 
in  the  First  String  Quartet  (1948),  of  which 
Ginastera  tells  us  that  "the  four  move- 
ments of  the  quartet  contain  certain 
rhythms  and  melodic  motives  of  the  music 
of  the  Pampa."  And  of  the  Piano  Sonata 
No.  1  (1952)  he  stated:  "The  composer  does 
not  employ  any  folklore  material,  but 
instead  introduces  in  the  thematic  texture 
rhythmic  and  melodic  motives  whose 
expressive  tension  has  a  pronounced 
Argentine  accent." 

Ginastera  developed  an  early  and  long- 
lasting  rapport  with  the  United  States.  In 
1942  he  was  awarded  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship,  but  because  of  the  war  he  post- 
poned travelling  until  1945.  Arriving  with 
his  family  in  December,  they  remained 
until  March  1947.  He  attended  Aaron 
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Copland's  course  in  composition  at  Tang- 
lewood  and  visited  universities  and  schools 
of  music — as  he  would  continue  to  do  in 
many  trips  to  the  U.S.A.  during  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

In  1958  he  returned  with  a  travel  grant 
from  the  State  Department,  and  was 
present  at  the  First  Inter-American  Music 
Festival  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  his 
Second  String  Quartet  had  its  first  ren- 
dition, performed  by  the  Juilliard  Quar- 
tet to  wide  critical  acclaim.  At  the 
same  Festival  in  1961  the  acclaim  was  even 
more  impressive;  two  of  his  major  works 
were  then  performed — the  Piano  Concerto 
No.  1  and  the  Cantata  para  America 
Mdgica,  for  dramatic  soprano  and  per- 
cussion orchestra.  (These  were  commis- 
sioned, respectively,  by  the  Koussevitzky 
Foundation  and  the  Fromm  Foundation.) 
The  scope  and  depth  of  the  magnificent 
Cantata,  which  indeed  evokes  a  "Magic" 
image  of  pre-Columbian  America,  remains 
strongly  in  one's  mind.  Ginastera  uses  with 


eclat  all  the  most  advanced  and  intricate 
techniques  of  serialism  to  contrast  dra- 
matically with  suggestions  of  ancient 
rituals. 

A  new  and  greatly  important  phase  of 
Ginastera's  career  began  with  his  first 
opera,  Don  Rodrigo,  performed  with 
much  success  at  the  Teatro  Col6n  on  July 
24,  1964.  For  this  he  had  chosen  the 
Hispanic  theme  of  the  Visigothic  kings  of 
Spain,  who  were  defeated  and  overthrown 
by  the  Moslem  invaders  in  the  year  711. 
While  the  opera  deals  with  a  very  old  topic, 
the  musical  structure  is  highly  modern  and 
innovative,  involving  pan-chromatic  and 
microtonal  procedures  as  well  as  twelve- 
tone  rows.  When  performed  by  the  New 
York  City  Opera  at  Lincoln  Center  in 
February  of  1966  it  was  happily  received, 
thus  launching  Ginastera's  brief  but 
impressive  career  as  an  opera  composer. 

These  operatic  activities  continued  with 
Bomarzo  (1966-67)  and  Beatrix  Cenci 
(1971),  thus  indicating  another  link  with 
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A  critic  labeled  Bomarzo  "Porno  in  Bel-canto, "  and  it 
was  banned  in  Buenos  Aires  on  account  of  "immorality. " 


history — which  would  be  updated  histri- 
onically. It  could  be  said  that  both  operas 
comply  with  what  the  dictionary  describes 
as  "exaggerated  emotional  behavior  cal- 
culated for  effect."  In  one  way  or  another 
this  could  also  be  said  of  many  famous 
operas,  yet  a  critic  for  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur 
Music  labeled  Bomarzo  "Porno  in  Bel- 
canto,"  and  it  was  banned  in  Buenos  Aires 
on  account  of  "immorality."  However, 
time  seldom  stands  still,  and  on  April  29, 
1972,  Bomarzo  was  welcomed  at  the 
Teatro  Col6n,  with  Ginastera  present  as 
honored  guest. 

Bomarzo  had  first  been  performed  as  a 
"Dramatic  Cantata"  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  on  November  1,  1964,  with  no 
sign  of  disturbing  the  Congressmen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  park.  As  an  opera  it  had  its 
first  American  presentation  by  the  Opera 
Society  of  Washington  on  May  16,  1967. 
By  this  time,  the  nation's  capital  had 
become  a  regular  venue  for  Ginastera 
premieres,  and  it  was  there  that  his  last 
opera,  Beatrix  Cenci,  was  performed  on 
September  10,  1971 — the  occasion  being 
the  inauguration  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  Its  effect 
was  of  course  sensational. 

It  was  also  in  this  year  that  Ginastera 
married  his  second  wife,  the  famous 
Argentine  cellist,  Aurora  Natola,  and  they 
soon  settled  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  With 
her  fame  and  his  prestige,  they  travelled 
and  performed  widely  throughout  Europe 
and  the  Americas.  In  these  later  years  the 
composer  also  formed  a  close  connection 
with  Spain  (and  specifically  the  province  of 
Catalonia)  from  which  his  grandfather  had 
immigrated  to  Argentina.  He  evidently 
associated  this  area  with  the  great  Catalan 
cellist  Pau  (Pablo)  Casals,  as  in  the  1970s 
he  composed  two  works  in  his  honor,  most 
notably  the  Glosses  on  themes  of  Pau 


Casals  for  full  orchestra. 

The  1970s  as  a  whole  brought  a  wide 
range  of  compositions  with  a  large  variety 
of  themes,  from  the  Serenata  for  baritone, 
cello,  and  chamber  ensemble,  to  the  Popul 
Vuh  for  orchestra,  and  the  Sonata  for 
Guitar.  But  the  main  orbit  of  the  last  years 
would  be  largely  centered  on  works  that 
were  personally  dedicated  to  Aurora 
Natola,  such  as  the  Variazioni  e  toccata 
sopra — "Aurora  lucis  rutilat"  ("the  shining 
light  of  Aurora"),  for  organ  (1980). 

The  great  work  that  was  closest  to  his 
heart  would  surely  be  the  Concerto  for 
Cello  and  Orchestra,  No.  2,  Opus  50(1980- 
81),  "Dedicated  to  my  wife,  Aurora  Na- 
tola." It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  world 
premiere  took  place  in  Buenos  Aires,  at  the 
Teatro  Col6n,  on  July  6,  1981,  and  the 
European  premiere  in  Madrid  on  May  3, 
1983.  Its  New  York— and  American- 
premiere  takes  place  this  month  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic.  Thus,  in  the  final 
years,  Alberto  Ginastera  paid  homage  to 
both  his  Argentine  and  Hispanic  ante- 
cedents, while  continuing  to  cherish  his 
long-lasting  affinity  with  the  United  States 
of  America.  He  died  in  Geneva  on  June  25, 
1983. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  the  last  two 
published  pieces  by  Ginastera  were  Piano 
Sonatas:  a  reminder  that  he  was  not  only 
one  of  the  greatest  innovators  of  the 
twentieth  century  but  also  an  admirer  of 
the  classical  past.  Equally  at  home  in  the 
three  continents  that  made  him  famous,  he 
was  truly  a  master  of  the  Western  world. 

w 

Gilbert  Chase  is  the  author  of  America's  Music, 
The  Music  of  Spain  and  A  Guide  to  the  Music  of 
Latin  America,  and  has  travelled  extensively  in 
South  America. 
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Coast-to-Coast 
Colors 

Would  you  be  interested 
in  a  collection  of  vivid  new  colors? 
Intense,  too7  Possibly  even  urbane? 
How  would  you  feel  about  having  lunch  in  N.YC, 
and  dinner  in,  say  Seattle? 
About  being  kissed  over  North  Dakota?  Don't  answer 
until  you've  seen  Ultima's  Coast-to-Coast  Colors. 
The  adventurous  new  color  itinerary 'for  autumn. 
For  your  eyes,  lips,  cheeks,  and  nails. 
Make  your  reservations  now. 
But  only  at  your  Ultima  II  counter. 


ULTIMA  II 


The 
Many 
Moods 
of  "Carmen" 


Is  there  another  opera  as  popular  as 
Carmen?  Is  there  any  bit  of  opera  music 
whistled  as  frequently  as  its  own  familiar 
"Toreador  Song"  or  "Habanera?" 

Since  its  premiere  a  little  more  than  a 
century  ago  on  the  stage  of  Paris'  Opera- 
Comique,  Georges  Bizet's  musical  drama 
has  received  tens  of  thousands  of  ren- 
ditions— in  a  variety  of  incarnations.  In 
addition  to  Carmen's  presentation  by 
virtually  every  opera  company  worldwide, 


there  have  been  Carmen  plays,  films  and 
ballets  and  the  music  alone  has  been 
commandeered  for  as  unlikely  service  as 
floor  wax  commercials  and  a  Marx  Broth- 
ers movie.  More  significantly,  Bizet's 
Carmen  has  been  the  basis  for  numerous 
adaptations — reworkings  of  score  and 
script  for  theatrical — and  often  daring — 
effect.  There  have  been  Russian  Carmens, 
all-black  Carmens,  modern  dress  Car- 
mens, reportedly  even  a  naked  Carmen — 


Above:  Celestine  Galli- Marie  created  the  role  of  Carmen  on  the  operatic  stage 


Barry  La  i  no 
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"Wh<il  light  through  yonder  window  breaks? 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun.  I  needs 
must  offer  her  some  Puerto  Rican  white  rum!' 

Romeo  and  Juliet 
Act  II.  Scene  2 


Bravo,  Romeo!  Today  more  and  more  people  are  enjoying 
Puerto  Rican  white  rum  and  tonic.  Because  it  makes  a  smoother  I 
drink  than  gtfi  or  vodka  RUrtlS  OF  PUERTO  RKO  Hi 

'  Aged  for  smoothness  and  taste. 


each  tackling  the  rich  musical  and  drama- 
tic material  from  a  different  perspective. 

Carmen  continues  to  fascinate.  This 
season  at  Lincoln  Center  the  Vivian 
Beaumont  Theater  relights  with  Peter 
Brook's  acclaimed  adaptation— the  Pari- 
sian production  of  La  Tragedie  de  Car- 
men (imported  to  New  York  by  theater 
impresario  Alexander  Cohen).  Across  the 
Plaza,  New  York  City  Opera  presents  a 
more  traditional  grand  opera  version  of 
Carmen.  And  in  the  local  cinema  around 
town,  Spanish  director  Carlos  Saura's  new 
Carmen  arrives  direct  from  the  Cannes 
Film  Festival. 

Which  is  the  "true"  Carmen?  All— or 
none — for  this  creation  has  been  char- 
acterized by  manifold  identity  from  the 
very  start. 

"I  don't  want  to  do  anything  that  is 
merely  stylish,"  wrote  the  twenty-year-old 
Bizet  to  his  mother  in  1859.  "I  want  to  have 
ideas  before  beginning  a  piece."  The  young 
composer  was  already  established  as  a 
prodigy  for  promising  early  compositions 
and  having  garnered  the  prestigious  Prix 
de  Rome  two  years  before.  He  may  have 
had  no  inkling  at  the  time  of  the  role  he 
would  play  in  revolutionizing  the  world  of 
opera,  but  he  was  well  set  on  a  theatrical 
career. 

Bizet's  musical  output  was  prolific,  if  not 
always  well-received.  In  two  decades  he 
accomplished  a  wide  variety  of  orchestral, 
chamber,  keyboard  and  vocal  scores, 
although  many  went  unpublished.  He 
undertook  some  thirty  operatic  projects, 
yet  only  about  a  dozen  of  these  were  fully 
completed  and  produced  (several  post- 
humously). He  achieved  moderate  success 
with  two  exotic  operas — Les  Pecheurs  de 
perles  (1863),  set  in  Ceylon  (also  per- 
formed by  New  York  City  Opera  this  fall) 
and  the  Scottish  La  Jolie  Fille  de  Perth 
(1866).  But  his  first  venture  for  the  Opera- 
Comique,  the  Egyptian  Djamileh  (1872), 
was,  in  the  composer's  own  opening  night 
words,  "a  complete  flop." 

The  joint  directors  of  the  opera  house, 
Adolphe  de  Leuven  and  particularly 
Camille  du  Locle,  nevertheless  encouraged 
their  protege,  especially  after  his  incidental 


Escamillo  and  Carmen  in  Peter  Brook 's produc- 
tion of  La  Tragedie  de  Carmen 


music  for  a  failure  of  a  play,  L'Arlesienne 
(1872),  became  a  French  orchestral  hit  as 
Suite  L'Arlesienne. 

The  Opera-Comique  had  offered  Bizet 
the  services  of  an  esteemed  librettist  duo- 
Henri  Meilhac  and  Ludovic  Halevy  (the 
latter  a  cousin  of  his  wife's) — and  a  choice 
of  subject  matter.  It  was  Bizet  who  settled 
once  again  on  a  picturesque  national 
subject — although  Spanish  gypsy  life 
proved  a  bit  closer  to  home  than  the  banks 
of  the  Nile. 

But  this  time  Bizet  went  well  beyond  the 
gay — and  decidedly  inauthentic — musical 
travelogues  of  the  day.  He  chose  as  his 
source  Prosper  Merimee's  1845  novel 
Carmen — a  real  "blood  and  guts"  tale  of  a 
gypsy  cigarette  girl,  a  weak-willed  soldier 
and  an  itinerant  bullfighter.  Thievery, 
desertion,  sexual  promiscuity  and  murder 
made  for  a  story  so  lurid  that  Merimee  felt 
compelled  to  preface  his  narration  with  a 
pseudo-anthropological  introduction. 

Meilhac,  Halevy  and  Bizet  softened  the 
literary  material  for  the  stage:  they  added 
touches  of  humor,  colorful  gypsy  choruses 
and  a  hometown  sweetheart.  But  they  were 
intent  on  preserving  the  heart  of  the  book 
and  is  so  doing  readily  challenged  the 
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Composer  Georges  Bizet 


prevailing  moral  squeamishness.  Halevy 
recounts  de  Leuven's  dissatisfaction  with 
the  theme  (which  contributed  towards  his 
resignation  from  the  theater  prior  to  the 
Carmen  premiere)  and  his  fervent  plea: 
"Please,  I  beg  you,  do  not  let  Carmen  die. 
Death  has  never  been  seen  on  this 
stage ..." 

And  indeed,  the  opera,  which  prem- 
iered March  3,  1875,  did  shock.  Bizet's 
soprano  of  choice,  Marie  Roze,  had  turned 
down  the  part  as  "too  scabrous"  (although 
years  later  she  jumped  on  the  then  suc- 
cessful work's  bandwagon  and  sang  Car- 
men for  its  San  Francisco  premiere.)  Celes- 
tine  Galli-Marie,  who  did  create  the  role  of 
the  Spanish  temptress,  was  roundly  cas- 
tigated for  too  enthusiastic  a  portrayal  of  a 
character  deemed  by  one  critic  as  "a 
veritable  prostitute  of  the  gutter  and 
crossroads." 

During  rehearsal,  even  the  chorus 
balked.  It  was  bad  enough  that  they  had  to 
engage  in  dramatic  actions  like  fighting 
and  card-playing,  and  enter  by  twos  and 
threes  (like  a  realistic  crowd)  instead  of  the 
usual  practice  of  marching  onstage  en 
masse  and  facing  the  audience  to  sing;  but 


smoking  cigarettes  was  considered  immor- 
al by  many  women.  (A  Kansas  City  pro- 
duction at  the  turn  of  the  century  would 
concur:  the  cigarette  factory  became  a 
dairy  and  the  chaste  choristers  filed  on 
with  milk  pails.) 

Nor  was  the  opera  an  immediate  mu- 
sical success.  During  the  premiere  the 
tympanist  miscounted  and  struck  two 
mighty  blows  during  one  of  Carmen's 
piano  passages,  while  the  Act  III  soprano 
aria  was  greeted  with  Charles  Gounod 
rising  to  applaud  and  declaim,  "That 
melody  is  mine.  Georges  has  robbed  me." 
Critics  roasted  the  score  for  sounding  too 
Wagnerian — as  well  as  not  enough — and, 
of  all  charges,  for  lacking  melody! 

But  crowds  speak  louder  than  critics. 
Carmen  received  37  performances  in  its 
first  three  months  (albeit  not  sold-out),  50 
in  a  year.  It  reached  New  York  in  1879  and 
graced  the  Metropolitan  Opera's  inaug- 
ural season  in  1884.  Within  ten  years  it  had 
been  translated  into  German,  Flemish, 
Hungarian,  Italian,  Russian,  Swedish, 
English,  Czech,  Spanish  and  Estonian; 
Lettish,  Dutch,  Finnish,  Slovenian,  Nor- 
wegian, Romanian,  Serbian,  Lithuanian, 
Ukrainian  and  even  Japanese  came  soon 
thereafter.  Brahms  and  Nietzsche  saw  the 
opera  twenty  times  each;  Prussian  chan- 
cellor Bismarck  attended  27  curtains.  By 
Bizet's  centenary  in  1935,  it  had  achieved 
2,271  performances  at  the  Opera-Comique 
alone. 

Georges  Bizet,  unfortunately,  could 
little  savor  such  popularity.  He  died  June 
3,  1875— at  age  39— only  three  months 
after  his  masterwork's  premiere. 

Bizet  composed  the  opera  in  two  years, 
1872-74,  and  orchestrated  the  work— 
1200  manuscript  pages,  at  26  staves  per  page 
in  small,  neat  handwriting — in  two  months. 
During  rehearsal,  sections  were  cut  and 
frequently  reworked.  The  captivating 
"Habanera"  (based,  Bizet  later  discovered, 
not  on  a  Spanish  folk  tune,  but  on  an 
authored  song  by  Spanish  composer 
Sebastian  Yradier)  saw  at  least  thirteen 
revisions,  with  Bizet  finally  rejecting  the 
librettists'  verses  as  too  mild  and  writing 
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Texaco  Celebrates  Tiik 
uetipouti  opera  pteiul 

Watch  the  spectacular  Met  Centennial  Gala  with  more  than  70  of  the  world's 
most  famous  opera  singers  and  conductors,  and  with  The  Met  orchestra, 
chorus,  and  Pallet  in  an  8-hour  marathon  performance  of  arias,  duets, 
and  ensemPles.  Televised  live  from  The  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Saturday 
October  22,  starting  at  2  PM  and  8  PM  (EDT)  on  PBS.  For  your  free 
Gala  Souvenir  Program  call1-800-MET-1983 

 Texaco  Philanthropic  Foundation  inc  

Funding  for  The  Met  3ala  telecast  is  made  possible  by  a  maior  grant  from 
Texaco  Philanthropic  Foundation  inc  with  additional  grants  from  the  National  Endowment 


B V  L C  ARI 

HOTEL  PIERRE    2  EAST  61st  STREET   NEW  YORK  CITY 
TEL.  (212)  486  00  86 
ROMA    GENEVE    MONTE  CARLO  TARIS 
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Now,  at  this  moment  in  your  life  when  you  yearn  for  a  perfect 
treasure... now,  look  to  Revillon.  Furs  of  unsurpassed  opulence. 
Designs  of  singular  elegance.  Together,  style  that  is  the  very 
essence  of  quality,  of  beauty,  of  excellence!  Experience  the 

splendour  of  Revillon.. .now  that  your  spirit  demands  it. 
Shown:  the  brightener-added  jasmine  minks  translated  into 
palest  froths  of  jacket  and  coat.  In  the  Revillon  Fur 
Salon  exclusively  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue. 

All  furs  labeled  to  show  country  of  origin. 


4  Blocks  From 
LINCOLN  CENTER 


Ifredo 


ON  THE  PARK 


A  Tradition  in  Elegant  Dining 

240  Central  Park  South  -  246-7050 


Superb  Supper 

(even  on  Sunday!) 

>  After-theatre  Supper  Buffet 
from  9:30  p.m.,  Mon.-Sat 

>  Oak  Room  Supper  with 

MeveKoss 

His  Piano,  His  Songs 
from  9  p.m.,  Wed. -Sat 
Sunday  Supper 
with  Steve  Ross  >fe 
from  5.30  p.m.  ' 


59  W.  44th  St.,  New  York  •  840-6800 

Pre-theatre  Diners  and  Dinner  Guests  (to  9:30) 
Enjoy  Free  Parking  all  Evening  (5  00  p  m  -2  a.m.) 


RESERVATIONS:  Robert 
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AUTHENTIC 
JAPANESE 
RESTAURANT 
with  Crystal 
Sushi  Bar 
near 
Lincoln  Center 


Sushisei 


On  The  Corner  of  69th  St  &  Broadway 
2025  Broadway,  New  York  N  Y.  10023 
(212)  496-0074 


his  own. 

Bizet  wrote  Carmen  as  an  opera-co- 
mique,  with  set  musical  numbers  separa- 
ted by  unaccompanied  spoken  dialogue 
and  occasional  melodrame  (dialogue  with 
a  musical  background).  Such  composition 
emphasized  the  intense  dramatic  qualities 


dm  : 


ftp 


Carmen  watercolor,  by  Merimee  himself 

of  the  oeuvre,  and  this  version  is  reflected 
in  the  published  piano-vocal  score,  edited 
by  Bizet. 

But  after  the  composer's  premature 
death,  the  tinkering  began.  Vienna  wanted 
a  production  immediately,  and  preferred 
the  fully-sung  grand  opera  genre,  so  Ernest 
Guirard,  a  New  Orleans-born  friend  of 
Bizet's,  composed  additional  orchestral 
accompaniment  and  substituted  sung 
recitatives  for  the  dialogue.  Guirard's 
musical  faithfulness  is  generally  praised, 
but  in  the  process,  dialogue  was  cut  to 
compensate  for  the  greater  time  required 
to  perform  recitative.  Dramatic  details  and 
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Louis  Vuitton  in  New  York. 


For  well  over  one  hundred  years, 

the  Louis  Vuitton  craftsmen 

have  fashioned  trunks, 

suitcases  and  bags 

that  bear  the  stamp  of  durability, 

strength  and  refinement. 

The  Louis  Vuitton 

concept  of  luggage  is  unique. 

It  has  been  maintained 

since  1854. 

You  may  find  it  in  New  York 
at  the  Louis  Vuitton  stores: 

51  East  57th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y  10022 
(212)  371-6111 

At  Macy's  Herald  Square 
New  York,  N.Y.  10001 
(212)  868-0816 

The  Mall  at  Short  Hills 
Short  Hills,  N.J.  07078 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MAUETIER  A  PARIS 


In  Paris  and  the  ma|or  tines  of  the  work] 
the  U  S  A    New  York,  Short  Hills,  N.J.,  Washington.  D  C  .  Bal  Harbour.  Palm  Beach,  Chicago, 
Dallas,  Beverly  Hills.  Palm  Springs,  San  Francisco,  Honolulu 


WHY  THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST 
AUTO  MAKER  DRIVES  FOR 
EXCELLENCE  IN  THE  ARTS 

Bringing  artistic  excellence  to  the  public  isn't  all  that  different  from 
bringing  automotive  excellence  to  the  public.  They  both  demand  major  expendi- 
tures of  time,  effort,  and  energy.  And  the  total  commitment  of  an  individual. 
Or  a  corporation  like  General  Motors. 

Excellence.  It's  why  you  support  the  arts.  And  why  General  Motors 
supports  a  continuing  involvement  with  the  arts. 

To  encourage  excellence  in  musical  performance,  we  co-sponsor  the 
Seventeen  Magazine/General  Motors  National  Concerto  Competition  for 
young  people  — whose  winners  earn  a  $5000  GM  College  Scholarship  and 
featured  orchestral  performance. 

To  honor  career-long  artistic  excellence,  GM  sponsors  the  CBS  broad- 
cast of  The  Kennedy  Center  Honors  for  Excellence  in  the  Arts.  This  year's 
honorees  are  dancer  Katherine  Dunham,  director  Elia  Kazan,  singer/actor  Frank 
Sinatra,  actor  James  Stewart,  and  composer/critic  Virgil  Thompson. 

And  to  bring  the  warmth  of  musical  artistry  into  our  homes,  GM 
underwrites  the  traditional  holiday  season  telecast  of  'A  Christmas  Special  with 
Luciano  Pavarotti"  recorded  live  in  Montreal's  Notre  Dame  Cathedral. 

A  commitment  to  excellence.  It's  what  General  Motors  is  all  about. 
And  it's  what  brings  us  together,  performers  and  audience  alike. 

We  salute  you  all. 


Chevrolet  ■  Pontiac  ■  Oldsmobile  •  Buick  •  Cadillac  ■  GMC  Truck 


A  BREATH 
OF  FRESH 
AIR 


characterization  were  also  modified.  The  re- 
sult was  a  fully  orchestral  published  score 
omitting  at  least  six  portions  of  Bizet's 
original  music.  To  confuse  matters  more, 
Bizet's  publishers  actually  excised  con- 
flicting pages  from  his  own  manuscript 
score — and  some  of  these  were  not  re- 
covered until  this  century. 

It  is  as  grand  opera  that  Carmen  has 
achieved  international  fame.  A  ballet  has 
been  added  at  times  in  the  usual  Act  IV 
slot — often  incorporating  Bizet's  L'Arle- 
sienne  music.  Even  in  France,  where  the 
dialogue  version  was  more  frequently  per- 
formed, Carmen  was  ultimately  mounted 
by  the  Paris  Opera  in  a  spectacular  1959 
production  that  incorporated  Guirard's 
recitatives  as  well  as  a  cast  augmented  by 
horses,  donkeys,  dogs  and  a  monkey. 
Given  that  of  the  two  standard  published 
dialogue  versions,  one  is  based  on  an  early 
manuscript  substantially  emended  by  Bizet 
himself  and  that  the  other  never  had  its 
orchestral  component  overseen  by  the 
composer,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Carmen 
ever  receives  a  production  quite  as  Georges 
Bizet  had  in  mind. 

At  New  York  City  Opera,  the  current 
Carmen  production  basically  follows 
Guirard's  recitative  version,  with  some 
restored  cuts  and  dialogue  interpolated. 
Director  Cynthia  Auerbach,  who  restaged 
the  opera  some  five  years  back,  admits  that 
the  full  dialogue  "permits  more  character 
development"  and  can  be  "much  more 
interesting  dramatically  for  the  players  and 
the  audience."  But  audiences  also  "respond 
to  the  continuity  of  music,"  she  explains, 
and  since  the  opera  is  performed  here  in  a 
language  foreign  to  most  listeners,  Auer- 
bach feels  the  musical  motives  under  the 
recitatives  continue  the  drama  more 
effectively. 

Auerbach's  production  has  a  "highly 
realistic,  verismo"  quality.  "Theatrical 
styles  have  grown  and  changed,"  she  notes. 
"We  can't  all  be  happy  gypsies  anymore.  I 
very  much  believe  these  pieces  are  open  to 
interpretation,"  the  director  states  further. 
"The  work  allows  itself  a  great  many 
emphases— all  within  the  boundaries  of 
Bizet's  style  and  story." 
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THE  BEST 
DESIGNER  CLOTHES 
COME  TO  REM  IN 'S 
INNEWROCHELLE. 

AT  1/3  TO  1/2  OFF 
YOU  SHOULD  TOO. 

665  North  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  NY.  10801 
30  minutes  from  Manhattan 
Please  call  collect  for  directions 

(914)632-3551 
Monday  thru  Saturday  9:30-5:45 


VISIT 

THE  WORLD'S 

LARGEST 

RECORD  STORE 

More  classical  records  than 
you've  ever  seen  before,  all  at 
discounted  prices!  We  have  a 
friendly  and  knowledgeable 
staff  eager  to  help  you  find 
anything  you  desire.  Come 
by  and  see  us! 
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Such  has  been  the  attitude  of  creative  in- 
terpreters throughout  this  century.  In 
1923  the  Musical  Studio  of  the  Moscow 
Art  Theatre  (the  company  Stanislavski 
founded)  produced  Carmencita  and  the 
Soldier.  The  libretto  was  somewhat  re- 
modeled after  Merimee's  novel  and  the 
approach  de-emphasized  local  color.  "The 
theme  must  be  set  free  from  the  surround- 
ing triviality  and  operatic  absurdity,"  de- 
clared director  Vladimir  Nemirovitch- 
Dantchenko,  "and  must  be  developed  with 
highest  seriousness,  passion,  economy  of 
external  stage  means  and  the  depth  of 
inner  expression." 

A  distinctively  American  Carmen  was 
Oscar  Hammerstein  II's  1943  "musical 
play"  Carmen  Jones,  which  retained  much 
of  Bizet's  music  and  followed  the  opera's 
story  line  quite  closely  in  dialogue  as  well. 
This  Broadway  production  was  not  only 
updated  to  wartime  America,  it  was  set  in 
the  deep  South  and  given  an  all-black  cast. 
The  cigarette  factory  is  transformed  into  a 
parachute  factory;  the  soldier  Don  Jose 
becomes  Corporal  Joe;  bullfighter  Es- 
camillo  becomes  Husky  Miller,  a  prize- 
fighter; and  Carmen,  of  course,  is  Carmen 
Jones. 

The  premise  works  quite  well.  The 
"Habanera"  translates  as  Carmen's  "Dat's 
Love"  ("You  go  for  me  an'  I'm  taboo.");  the 
enticing  seguidilla  substitutes  "Dere's  a 
Cafe  on  de  Corner"  for  "Sur  les  remparts 
de  Seville;"  and  the  "Toreador  Song,"  now 
transposed  to  pugilistic  terms,  rings  trium- 
phant as  "Stan'  Up  and  Fight." 

Hammerstein's  conception  may  strike 
some  as  dated,  or  even  a  bit  racist  by 
today's  standards;  certainly  it  was  as 
naively  Negro  as  Bizet's  was  fancifully 
Spanish.  Hammerstein  wrote,  "The  near- 
est thing  in  our  modern  American  life  to  an 
equivalent  of  the  gypsies  in  Spain  is  the 
Negro.  Like  the  gypsy,  he  expresses  his 
feelings  simply,  honestly  and  graphically. 
Also  as  with  the  gypsy  there  is  rhythm  in 
his  body." 

Yet  Carmen  Jones  was  a  step  forward 
for  black  performers  of  the  day  and  gave 
such  singers'  careers  a  deserved  boost. 
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Cynthia  Gregory  in  American  Ballet  Theatre's 
production  of  Roland  Petit 's  Carmen 

Since  the  1940s,  the  musical's  appeal  has 
broadened,  and  distinguished  vocalists, 
such  as  Marilyn  Home,  have  chosen  to 
record  this  popular  version  without  regard 
to  race. 

Stepping  beyond  the  musical  stage, 
choreographers  and  filmmakers  have  also 
been  attracted  to  the  Carmen  tale.  Even 
before  Bizet,  classical  ballet  choreographer 
Marius  Petipa  created  a  Carmen  et  son 
Torero  in  Madrid  in  1845.  American 
choreographer  Ruth  Page,  with  Bizet's 
score,  presented  Guns  and  Castanets  in 
Chicago  in  1939,  while  Frenchman  Roland 
Petit  produced  perhaps  the  most  famous  of 
the  balletic  Carmens  ten  years  later.  This 
version  has  been  restaged  with  great 
success  for  the  Royal  Danish  Ballet  and 
was  danced  by  our  own  American  Ballet 
Theatre  only  last  year.  Cuban  Alberto 
Alonso  choreographed  a  Carmen  Suite  in 
Moscow  in  1967  (now  also  danced  by  the 
National  Ballet  of  Cuba)  and  John  Cranko 


offered  yet  another  Carmen  for  the 
Stuttgart  Ballet  in  1971. 

On  film  there  is  the  Met's  Geraldine 
Farrar  and  Hollywood's  Theda  Bara  in 
silent  versions  and  Rita  Hayworth  later 
acting  the  role,  but  dubbed  vocally.  The 
Marx  Brothers'  1929  The  Cocoanuts  even 
has  the  zany  team  break  into  a  wackily  re- 
written rendition  of  the  "Habanera."  Most 
recently,  Carlos  Saura's  film  Carmen  puts 
the  story  within  a  story,  as  choreographer- 
director  Antonio  Gades  is  seen  searching 
contemporary  flamenco  boites,  seeking  a 
Carmen  to  play  against  his  Don  Jose  for  a 
new  dance  production  of  this  protean  tale. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  receive  Peter 
Brook's  La  Iragedie  de  Carmen,  a 
streamlined  82-minute  production  (with- 
out intermission)  sung  in  French,  featuring 
only  four  singers,  two  actors,  a  fifteen- 
piece  onstage  orchestra  and  a  set  complete 
with  the  dust  and  dirt  of  Seville.  The  libret- 
to and  score  have  been  reworked  with  play- 
wright Jean-Claude  Carriere  and  com- 
poser-conductor Marius  Constant.  In 
many  ways  the  Brook  production  reaches 
back  to  the  visceral  realism  of  Merimee's 
novel. 

"We  make  it  absolutely  clear  we  are  not 
competing  with  Bizet's  opera,"  Brook  has 
remarked.  "What  we  have  done  is  to 
separate  its  actual  core  from  the  rest  of  the 
material ....  Everything  is  trimmed  away 
to  focus  on  the  intense  interactions,  the 
tragedy  of  four  people."  This  "chamber 
opera"  Carmen  has,  in  fact,  been  the 
toast  of  tout  Paris;  the  first  season  alone 
brought  more  than  150  performances — 
quite  a  box  office  smash  in  the  operatic 
world. 

At  twenty,  an  aspiring  but  self-doubting 
Georges  Bizet  wondered  if  he  had  the 
necessary  creative  spark  to  render  "what  is 
good  and  what  is  beautiful."  In  a  letter  to  a 
painter  friend  he  mused,  "It  would  really 
be  wonderful  to  put  one's  name  even  in  the 
margin  of  the  golden  book  of  intelligence!" 
Rest  assured.  Carmen  alone  has  claimed 
him  several  pages  by  now. 
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Classical  music  and  t.v.  commercials  keep  unlikely  company 


Rossini 
Rides 
Again 

The  colorful,  dazzling  and  stunning 
array  of  melody  is  heard  again  and 
again — in  30-second  commercials  for 
designer  jeans,  homemade  pizza  mixes, 
expensive  Italian  sportscars,  cheap  quasi- 
Italian  shoes,  and  for  an  assortment  of 
other  products  and  services  where  the 
advertiser  has  decided  to  lacquer  a  com- 
mercial with  a  veneer  of  style  via  an  in- 
stantly recognizable  fragment  of  classical 
music.  And  among  all  the  classical  com- 
posers whose  compositions  resound  with 
enchantments  and  delights,  no  composer 
has  been  used  more  often  than  Gioacchino 
Rossini.  Indeed,  the  music  of  Rossini  has 
been  repeatedly  extracted  from  his  operas, 
arias  and  cavatinas,  and  inserted  con- 
veniently into  movies,  cartoons  and  most 
(continued  on  page  68) 


Vincent  Daddiego 
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Symphony  orchestras  in  9  countries  listen  to  me. 
IlistentoEEHutton.  - 


m  ■      •  • 


(Program  continued  from  p.  19) 


Meet  the  Artists 


Max  Rudolf  made  his 
mark  as  both  a  sym- 
^►v       phony  and  opera  con- 
ggflfc.  ductor  in  Czechoslo- 

fy^^  5l      vakia,  Sweden  and  his 

native  Germany  before 
coming  to  the  United 
I  States  in  1940.  In  1945 
he  began  an  association 
|  of  thirteen  years  with 
the  Metropolitan  Op- 
era as  conductor  and 
artistic  administrator.  During  this  time  he 
conducted  numerous  performances  of  fifteen 
different  operas.  He  has  also  conducted  many 
recordings  in  the  operatic  and  symphonic 
fields  for  Columbia,  Cetra  and  Decca  Re- 
cords. In  1958,  Maestro  Rudolf  left  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  to  accept  the  position  of 
Music  Director  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Under  his  leadership  the  orches- 
tra rose  to  new  heights,  which  became  evi- 
dent from  its  selection  by  the  U.S.  State 
Department  to  undertake  a  ten-week  tour 
around  the  world  in  1966.  Three  years  later, 
Maestro  Rudolf  took  his  orchestra  to  Europe 
for  four  weeks  and  performed  at  the  great 
music  centers,  including  Berlin,  Brussels, 
London  and  Vienna. 

In  the  United  States,  Maestro  Rudolf  has 
been  guest  conductor  with  the  major  orches- 
tras, including  Boston,  Cleveland,  New  York, 
Saint  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Minnesota  and  the 
National  Symphony  in  Washington,  D.C., 
where  he  conducted  for  seven  consecutive 
seasons  through  1982-83.  After  resigning  his 
post  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  is  still  Music 
Director  emeritus,  the  Maestro  moved  to 
Philadelphia  in  1970  to  join  the  faculty  of  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  For  three  years  he 
was  the  head  of  the  Curtis  Opera  Depart- 
ment and  taught  seminars  in  conducting.  He 
returned  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  from 
1973  to  1975  to  conduct  a  total  of  fifty-seven 
performances. 

In  January  1984,  Maestro  Rudolf  will  lead 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  its  annual 
Academy  of  Music  Gala.  On  May  18, 1984,  he 
will  be  honored  by  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
where  he  conducts  the  opening  concert  of  the 
Cincinnati's  historic  and  prestigious  May 
Festival. 


Maestro  Rudolf  is  recognized  as  an  out- 
standing musician  and  conductor  and  as  a 
musical  scholar  and  author.  His  book,  The 
Grammar  of  Conducting,  is  the  most  widely  used 
text  in  its  field.  He  is  the  recipient  of  many 
honorary  degrees  and  has  been  a  member  of 
the  music  panel  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts.  For  several  seasons,  he  served  as 
musical  advisor  to  the  Exxon/ Affiliate  Artists 
conductors'  program.  He  is  presently  musical 
consultant  to  the  Detroit  Symphony.  His 
eightieth  birthday  was  marked  with  a  special 
tribute  by  the  American  Symphony  Orches- 
tral League. 


Tchaikovsky  Competi- 
tion-winner Susan 
Starr  has  played  to 
standing  ovations  with 
the  world's  celebrated 
orchestras  and  conduc- 
tors. Since  her  concert 
debut  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  at 
age  six,  she  has  per- 
formed with  the  or- 
ganization on  more 
than  thirty  occasions,  an  unprecedented 
number.  She  has  also  performed  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  the  National  Symphony  and 
the  orchestras  of  Dallas,  Denver,  Indianapo- 
lis, Milwaukee,  New  Orleans  and  with  the 
Boston  Pops,  the  American  Symphony  and  as 
Leopold  Stokowski's  first  soloist  with  his 
newly-formed  orchestra.  Among  the  emi- 
nent conductors  who  have  chosen  her  as 
soloist  are  Eugene  Ormandy,  Arthur  Fiedler, 
Sergiu  Comissiona,  Leonard  Slatkin,  Brian 
Priestman,  Raphael  Frubeck  de  Burgos,  Aldo 
Ceccato  and  Walter  Hendl.  The  summer 
months  have  found  Ms.  Starr  as  soloist  at 
such  festivals  as  Ravinia,  Ambler,  Robin 
Hood  Dell  (Fredric  R.  Mann  Music  Center), 
Chautauqua,  Meadowbrook,  Grant  Park, 
Ann  Arbor  May  Festival  and  Saratoga.  In 
recent  seasons  Ms.  Starr  has  also  appeared 
with  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  Robert  Shaw 
conducting,  Minnesota  Orchestra,  Baltimore 
Symphony,  Memphis  Orchestral  Society, 
Lansing  Symphony,  San  Francisco  Chamber 
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Soloists  and  at  the  Saratoga  Performing  Arts 
Center  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

Her  active  international  career  has  taken 
her  on  three  tours  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
throughout  England,  Belgium,  Greece  and 
the  Festival  of  Two  Worlds  in  Spoleto,  Italy. 
Following  her  triumphant  1979  debut  with 
the  Hamburg  Philharmonic  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Aldo  Ceccato  in  a  performance  of 
Leonard  Bernstein's  The  Age  of  Anxiety,  she 
embarked  on  her  sixth  tour  of  the  Far  East, 
appearing  in  Hong  Kong,  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Singapore,  Manila  and  Japan,  and  her  eighth 
South  American  tour,  where  rave  reviews 
were  a  constant.  Her  1980-81  season  tour 
also  took  her  coast  to  coast  with  perfor- 
mances throughout  the  United  States  with 
the  orchestras  of  Cleveland,  New  Jersey, 
Baton  Rouge,  Wichita  and  several  perfor- 
mances with  violinist  Ruggiero  Ricci  at  the 
Valley  Forge  Music  Festival.  A  native  of 
Philadelphia,  Miss  Starr  began  her  piano 
studies  with  Mrs.  Eleanor  Sokoloff.  She  later 
entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  con- 


tinuing her  studies  with  Mrs.  Sokoloff,  and  at 
fifteen  she  became  a  student  of  Rudolf 
Serkin,  studying  with  him  until  her  gradua- 
tion in  1961.  While  a  student  there,  she  was  a 
prize  winner  in  the  First  International 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos  Competition.  Ms.  Starr 
currently  devotes  her  time  to  the  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Performing  Arts. 
The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  (John  de 
Lancie,  Director)  opened  in  Philadelphia  on 
October  1,  1924.  Founded  by  Mary  Curtis 
Bok  (later  Mrs.  Efrem  Zimbalist,  Sr.),  the 
Institute,  which  is  a  tuition-free  school,  has, 
since  its  inception,  provided  musical  training 
for  more  than  2,800  musicians  who  are 
accepted  as  students  only  after  a  rigorous 
audition.  The  Curtis  Institute  began  as  a 
privately  endowed  school  and  has  existed  to 
date  without  government  support.  Curtis 
counts  among  its  distinguished  graduates 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  music: 
the  late  Samuel  Barber,  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Judith  Blegen,  Jorge  Bolet,  Abram  Chasins, 
Shura  Cherkassky,  Lukas  Foss,  Boris  Gold- 
ovsky,  Gary  Graffman,  Eugene  Istomin, 
Anton  Kuerti,  Jaime  Laredo,  Ruth  Laredo, 
Gian  Carlo  Menotti,  Anna  Moffo,  Vincent 
Persichetti,  George  Rochberg,  Ned  Rorem, 
Aaron  Rosand,  Leonard  Rose,  Peter  Serkin, 
Oscar  Shumsky,  Abbey  Simon,  Susan  Starr, 
Arnold  Steinhardt,  and  Benita  Valente.  The 
faculty  at  Curtis  has  included  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  musicians  of  the  twentieth 
century.  For  sixty  years  students  have  come 
from  virtually  every  country  in  the  world  to 
develop  their  talents  at  Curtis.  At  present 
over  250  Curtis  graduates  are  members  of 
major  American  and  Canadian  orchestras, 
with  more  than  100  of  these  occupying 
principal  chairs.  Enrollment  each  season 
generally  comprises  160  students,  pursuing 
their  studies  with  a  faculty  of  seventy.  Over 
the  past  few  seasons,  in  addition  to  Ameri- 
cans and  Canadians,  students  have  come 
from  the  Republic  of  China,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  India,  Mexico,  Israel, 
Japan,  Korea,  Yugoslavia,  the  Philippines, 
Holland,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Sweden, 
England  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
Finis  Jhung  is  one  of  New  York's  most  popu- 
lar ballet  teachers^  His  large  studio  on  Man- 
hattan's Upper  West  Side  specializes  in  ballet 
and  exercise  classes  that  develop  correct  body 
placement,  strength  of  movement,  and  a 
performance  outlook.  Chamber  Ballet  U.S.A. 
represents  Mr.  Jhung's  personal  vision  of  an 
ideal  ballet  company  for  today.  It  is  small  and 
portable,  yet  achieves  an  excitement,  an 
esthetic  experience,  comparable  in  quality  to 
larger  companies.  Its  size  makes  it  unique  in 
that  it  is  affordable  to  financially  belea- 
guered, artistically  hungry  dance  sponsors 
throughout  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  Mr.  Jhung's  tastes  and  preferences 
come  from  his  years  as  principal  dancer  with 
the  Harkness  Ballet,  where  he  was  noted  for 
his  brilliance,  elegance  and  outstanding  stage 


•  Buy  unique  gifts,  records  and 
books  at  our  Performing  Arts  Gift 
Shop 

•  Take  the  tour  of  Lincoln  Center 


•  Purchase  posters  and  prints 
commissioned  especially  for 
Lincoln  Center  at  our  Gallery 


The  Center  at  Lincoln  Center  is  located  down 
the  stairs  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall  to  the  under- 
ground concourse. 
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personality.  He  toured  America  and  the 
world  with  the  Joffrey  Ballet  and  prior  to  that 
was  with  the  San  Francisco  Ballet  and  the 
Broadway  National  and  Hollywood  versions 
of  Flower  Drum  Song.  Mr.  Jhung  graduated 
with  high  honors,  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  from  the 
University  of  Utah,  where  he  studied  ballet 
with  William  F.  Christensen.  His  other 
teachers  were  David  Howard,  Rosella  High- 
tower,  Vera  Volkova,  Erik  Bruhn,  Robert 
Joffrey,  Valentina  Pereyaslavec  and  Dorothy 
Hellis  Moots.  Mr.  Jhung  was  born  and  raised 
in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  of  Korean-Scotch- 
English  parents.  He  lives  on  the  West  Side 
with  his  wife,  Yuriko,  who  is  manager  of 
Office  Two-One  International,  Inc.,  and 
their  seven-year-old  son,  Jason,  who  attends 
the  Collegiate  School. 

Gail  Kachadurian  is  best  known  for  her 
dancing  with  the  New  York  City  Ballet, 
where  she  performed  for  ten  years.  She  then 
completed  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  from 
New  York  University.  She  has  choreo- 
graphed two  commercials  for  television  and  a 
work  for  Joffrey  II.  Brio  and  St.  Louis  consti- 
tute the  first  of  Ms.  Kachadurian's  works  to 
be  seen  in  New  York  City,  and  her  first  works 
for  Chamber  Ballet  U.S.A.  as  resident  chore- 
ographer. She  is  married  to  Ken  McCallion 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  two  children. 


Staff  for  Chamber  Ballet  U.S.A. 

Finis  Jhung,  Artistic  Director 
Gail  Kachadurian,  Resident  Choreographer 
Richard  Daniels,  Executive  Director 
Barbara  Forbes,  Rehearsal  Director 
Isabel  Brown,  Executive  Assistant 
Chamber  Ballet  U.S.A.  made  its  debut  in  The 
Space  at  City  Center  in  New  York  City, 
December  1982,  to  audience  and  critical 
acclaim.  The  success  of  their  premiere  has 
been  followed  by  several  tours  on  the  East 
Coast.  The  Company  has  established  the 
Symphony  Space  as  its  performing  base  in 
New  York  City,  and  will  appear  there  No- 
vember 15  and  16,  1983,  and  again  April 
24  and  25, 1984.  The  company  is  also  proud  to 
announce  that  it  is  represented  exclusively  by 
Columbia  Artists  Management  for  the  1984- 
85  season.  We  are  honored  to  have  been 
selected  by  the  Beethoven  Society  for  this 
unusual  collaboration. 

The  Finis  Jhung  Studio  is  the  official  school  of 
Chamber  Ballet  U.S.A. 

Chamber  Ballet  U.S.A.  is  a  non-profit  or- 
ganization supported  in  part  by  corporate 
and  private  funding.  All  contributions  are 
tax-deductible.  Further  information  can  be 
obtained  from  Chamber  Ballet  U.S.A.,  101 
West  72nd  Street  #6N,  New  York,  NY  10023. 


THE  ORCHESTRA 


VIOLINS 

Michael  Swan 

Maria  Bachmann 

Susan  Synnestvedt 

Bonnie  Bewick 

Julie  Triquet 

Emmanuelle  Boisvert 

Charles  Wetherbee 

Martin  Chalifour 

Ivan  Chan 

VIOLAS 

Pyinah  Chon 

Roberto  Diaz 

Caroline  Dube 

Edward  Gazouleas 

Mary  Hammann 

Michaela  Kemp 

Amy  Kinney 

Chauncey  Patterson 

Nicholas  Kitchen 

Lisa  Ponton 

Aimee  Kreston 

Belinda  Reuning 

Sarah  Kwak 

Andre  Roy 

Suzanne  Leon 

Christine  Rutledge 

Celine  Leathead 

Kelly  Shanafelt 

Jun-Ching  Lin 

Michael  Stern 

Mitchell  Newman 

Nancy  Thomas 

David  Niwa 

Scott  Wagner 

Yayoi  Numazawa 

Michaela  Paetsch 

CELLOS 

Laura  Park 

James  Cooper 

Diane  Pascal 

Emmanuel  Feldman 

Annalee  Patipatanakoon 

Lawrence  Figg 

Sharman  Plesner 

Diana  Fish 

Eliav  Plesner 

Yee-Sun  Kim 

Mary-Margaret  Rey 

Robert  LaRue 

Paul  Roby 

Eva  Leininger 

David  Salnes9 

Karen  Meier 

Da-Hong  Seetoo 

Keith  Robinson 

Alexander  Simionescu 

Peter  Stumpf 

Lee-Chin  Siow 

Hsiao-Lan  Wang 

Vesna  Stankovic 

Raymond  Wang 

Michi  Sugiura 

Pegsoon  Whang 

DOUBLEBASSES 

HORNS 

Timothy  Cobb 

Lori  Amada 

Calvin  Liddle 

Susan  Carroll 

Jeremy  McCoy 

Michael  Motise 

Leigh  Mesh 

Theodore  Peters 

William  Tilley 
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The  performing  arts  season  it  getting  into 
full  swing.  Audiences — wherever  the  local 
orchestra,  opera  company  or  drama  group 
isn't  out  on  strike — are  Set  to  enjoy  the 
entertainment  and  inspiration  of  perform- 
ing ensembles  of  every  description. 

One  thing  is  certain:  for  many,  the 
performances  will  be  marred  by  thought- 
lessness on  the  part  of  too  many  people 
who  otherwise  consider  themselves  good 
citizens.  These  people  ignore  the  simple 
rules  of  courtesy,  or  unconsciously  de- 
stroy the  peaceful  environment  necessary 
for  enjoyment  of  many  of  the  wonderful 
performances  being  offered  a  generally 
eager  and  appreciative  audience. 

Here  are  some  rules  that  should  be 
reprinted  in  every  program  book  in  Amer- 
ica. Simple  common  sense  and  courtesy 
will  vastly  improve  the  serenity  and 
happiness  of  sharers  in  the  magic  of  the 
arts. 


Thou  Shalt  Not 

Talk.  The  first  and  greatest  command- 
ment. Stay  home  if  you  aren't  in  the  mood 
to  give  full  attention  to  what  is  being 
performed  on  stage. 

Hum,  Sing  or  Tap  Fingers  or  Feet.  The 

musicians  don't  need  your  help,  and  your 
neighbors  need  silence.  Learn  to  tap  toes 
quietly  within  shoes.  It  saves  a  lot  of 
annoyance  to  others,  and  is  excellent 
exercise  to  boot. 

Rustle  Thy  Program.  Restless  readers 
and  page  skimmers  aren't  good  listeners 
and  greatly  distract  those  around  them. 

Crack  Thy  Gum  in  Thy  Neighbors' 
Ears.  The  noise  is  completely  inexcusable 
and  usually  unconscious.  The  sight  of 
otherwise  elegant  ladies  and  gentlemen 
chewing  their  cud  is  one  of  today's  most 
revolting  and  anti-aesthetic  experiences. 

Wear  Loud-Ticking  Watches  or  Jangle 
Thy  Jewelry.  Owners  are  usually  immune, 


but  the  added  percussion  is  disturbing  to 
all. 

Open    Cellophane-Wrapped  Candies. 

Next  to  talking,  this  is  the  most  general 
serious  offense  to  auditorium  peace.  If  you 
have  a  bad  throat,  unwrap  your  throat- 
soothers  between  acts  or  musical  selec- 
tions. If  caught  off  guard,  open  the  sweet 
quickly.  Trying  to  be  quiet  by  opening 
wrappers  slowly  only  prolongs  the  torture 
for  everyone  around  you. 

Snap  Open  and  Close  Thy  Purse.  This 
problem  used  to  apply  only  to  women.  But 
today,  men  often  are  equal  offenders. 
Leave  any  purse,  opera  glasses  case  or 
what  have  you  unlatched  during  the 
performance. 

Sigh  With  Boredom.  If  you  are  in 

agorty — keep  it  to  yourself.  Your  neigh- 
bor just  may  be  in  ecstasy— which  also 
should  be  kept  under  quiet  control. 

Read.  This  is  less  an  antisocial  sin  than 
personal  deprivation.  In  ballet  or  drama  it 
is  usually  too  dark  to  read,  but  in  concerts 
it  is  typical  for  auditors  to  read  program 
notes,  skim  ads  and  whatever.  Don't.  To 
listen  means  just  that.  Notes  should  be 
digested  before  (or  after)  the  music — not 
during.  It  may,  however,  be  better  for 
those  around  you  to  read  instead  of 
sleeping  and  snoring. 

Arrive  Late  or  Leave  Early.  It  is  unfair  to 
artists  and  the  public  to  demand  seating 
when  one  is  late  or  to  fuss,  apply  make-up 
and  depart  early.  Most  performances  have 
scheduled  times;  try  to  abide  by  them. 

There  are  other  points,  of  course,  and 
each  reader  will  have  a  pet  peeve  we  have 
omitted.  However,  if  just  these  were 
obeyed,  going  to  performances  would  be 
the  joy  it  was  intended  to  be  and  we  all 
would  emerge  more  refreshed. 

Byron  Bell  is  crihc-at-large  for  the  Newhouse  News 
Service. 


Byron  Bell 
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A  creative  alternative  to  Megabank  Investment  Formulas 


"Ours  is  the  only  bank  I  know  of  that  gives  its 
portfolio  managers  the  independence  to  create 
each  client's  investment  program  individually. 
And  backs  them  with  three  distinct  research  steps 
to  find  undervalued  opportunities  beyond  the 
obvious  ones. 

Daniel  R  Davison 
Chairman 


The  result,  last  year,  was  an  overall  stock 
performance  significantly  better  than  the  S&P 
500.  Please  contact  Mr.  William  Eldridge, 
Vice  President,  United  States  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  45  Wall  Street,  New  York,  NY  10005. 
(212)  806-4061. 


USTrust 

When  you  do  something  very  well 

you  simply  cannot  do  it  for  everyone. 
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LINCOLN  CENTER  FOR  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS,  INC.,  140  WEST  «5TH  STREET,  N.Y.C.  (212)  877-lgOO 
The  public  areas  of  Lincoln  Center— including  the  Plaza  and  Damrosch  Park— arc  owned  by  the  City  of  New  York  and  have  been 
reconstructed  with  capital  funds  provided  by  the  City  of  New  York  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs 
and  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation.  The  performing  arts  companies  at  Lincoln  Center  are  grateful 
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ROSSINI  (com.  from  p.  58) 
especially,  most  repetitively,  into  com- 
mercials. 

The  statistics  are  these:  the  average 
television  commercial  costs  approximately 
$80,000  to  film.  Included  in  that  amount 
are  expenditures  for  actors  and  actresses, 
wardrobe,  locations,  sets  and  film  crews. 
In  addition,  the  cost  for  running  a  30- 
second  commercial  on  network  television 
can  cost  anywhere  from  $15,000  to  $200,000 
for  one  exposure,  depending  of  course  on 
the  show's  national  rating.  For  some 
people,  these  costs  may  be  a  rude  awaken- 
ing. But  for  those  who  create  and  film  tele- 
vision commercials,  working  within  the 
restrictive  time  frame  of  a  brief  airspot  can 
prove  to  be  more  like  a  nightmare.  Exper- 
ienced advertising  people  understand  that 
they  must  make  their  point  quickly,  and 
overstate  it  occasionally,  in  order  that 
viewers  get  the  message  immediately  and 
without  misinterpretation. 


Barbara  Tager,  a  music  producer  at 
Young  &  Rubicam,  one  of  the  world's 
leading  advertising  agencies,  says:  "There 
is  no  question  that  there  is  a  certain  aura 
transferred  to  the  television  viewer  when  a 
classical  music  background  is  used  in  a 
commercial.  There  are  several  commer- 
cials on  the  air  utilizing  Vivaldi's  Four 
Seasons,  for  example,  which  serves  to  add 
a  pastoral,  soothing  quality  as  well  as  a 
note  of  elegance."  How  do  clients  feel 
about  classical  music?  Tager  suggests, 
"Many  clients  are  uneasy  about  using  any- 
thing but  the  most  lighthearted  classical 
pieces,  which  is  a  prime  reason  why  the 
same  few  compositions  are  heard  time  and 
again." 

Madison  Avenue  hosts  more  than  a  few 
composers  and  arrangers  who  have  a 
special  talent  for  preparing  music  and 
"jingles"  for  commercials.  Of  that  group, 
Terry  Murphy  is  one  of  the  most  talented 
and  prolific,  and  possesses  a  special  flare 


best  revenue. 
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Patrons  of  Lincoln  Center 

for  the  Performing  Arts  -19571979 
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The  First  Boston  Foundation  Trust 
Korvettes- Division  of  Arlen  Realty  & 

Development  Corporation 
The  New  York  Times 
The  Samuel  &  David  Rose  Fund 
Sterling  National  Bank  of  New  York 
Van  Munching  A  Co  .  Inc.. 

Heineken  Holland  Beer 
United  Brands  Foundation 
Rapid-American  Corporation 
The  Siegfried  &  Josephine  Bieber 

Foundation 
Sherman  Fairchild  Foundation.  Inc 
Herman  Goldman  Foundation 


Patron's  desk  877-l800-(Mrs.)  Terry  Mark 
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The  work  of  art. 

Endless  hours  of  work  go  before  every  outstanding 
performance.  Atlantic  Richfield  Company  applauds  each 
of  you  whose  art,  whether  on  stage  or  canvas,  is  a  labor 
of  love.  We  admire  you.  We  support  you.  Bravo! 


FD^R^RUSSL^sl^ 

Slightly  to  the  NewYork.N.Y 

LEFTOF  CARNEGIE  Pf)  S-0947 

HALL& 6  MINUTES  &  ^u;) 
23  SECONDS  FROM 
LINCOLN  CENTER 


for  delivering  a  classical  ambience  when 
needed.  "There  is  really  no  question  that  a 
classical  piece  can  bring  a  dynamic  and  a 
dimension  to  a  commercial  that  no  other 
musical  style  can  duplicate,"  says  Murphy. 
"Recently  I  was  called  upon  to  deliver  a 
piece  of  music  that  would  suggest  a  Vivaldi 
sound.  The  Four  Seasons  is  the  most 
recognizable  of  his  compositions,  and  my 
final  piece,  although  totally  original,  was 
evocative  of  that  sound.  It  added  the 
perfect  musical  touch  to  the  commercial." 

Enter  the  divine  Rossini,  and  with  him 
The  Barber  of  Seville,  which,  according  to 
opera  authority  Milton  Cross,  is  "the 
greatest  of  all  opera  buff  a  and  the  one  most 
admired  universally."  Indeed,  the  gem-like 
perfection  of  the  opera's  overture  has  pro- 
vided the  musical  motif  for  countless 
movies,  cartoons  and  television  commer- 
cials— likewise  its  charming  and  mirthful 
aria  "Largo  al  factotum."  To  wit:  a  child 
watches  the  Saturday  morning  cartoons, 
slack-jawed  and  engrossed  in  the  antics  of 
his  or  her  favorite  animated  character. 
More  often  than  not,  it's  Mickey  Mouse 
qua]  Donald  Duck  la\  Daffy  Duck  sul 
Elmer  Fudd  giu\ 

Hence,  the  seed  is  sown.  Figaro  has  left  a 
lasting  impression.  Although  the  child 
does  not  know  its  genesis,  he  will  carry  the 
sound  with  him  even  as  he  grows  and  gravi- 
tates toward  the  sounds  of  disco  or  other 
varieties  of  contemporary  music.  Worse,  in 
most  cases  it  will  be  his  first  and  last  en- 
counter with  classical  music. 

Such  is  often  the  case  with  the  William 
Tell  overture.  Here  Rossini  displays  a  pro- 
found capacity  for  composing  intricate 
symphonic  music  with  an  abundance  of 
dramatic  and  poetic  content.  However, 
only  a  fraction  of  this  country's  popula- 
tion— only  those  who  revel  in  the  noble 
spaciousness  of  classical  music — know  the 
piece  and  its  composer  by  name.  For  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  populace, 
the  William  Tell  overture  signifies  a 
masked  man,  a  white  stallion,  silver  bullets 
and  Hi-ho,  Silver!  the  Lone  Ranger  rides 
again!  This  composition,  too,  is  firmly  en- 
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Tonight  dine  43  stones 
TOP  aboveNewYork 

Of  THE  Complete  Dinners  from 
DAOV        $16.95  No  Extras. 

l^^llXlX     Cocktail  lounge  open  til  after  midnight. 

REST/1UR4NT      reservations  333-3800 


Is-Sass*-**' 

63rd  St.  fc  Broadway.  Open  late  (Just  across  from  Lincoln  Center) 


FREE  reg.  soda,  coffee  or  tea  with 
sandwich  or  platter  w/  this  coupon 
after  5  pm.  1  coup,  per  cust.  exp.12/1/8a 

NEAR  LINCOLN  CENTER 

1877  Broadway  at  62nd  Street 
And  All  Manhattan  Locations 


RIKYU 

Japanese  Seafood 

•  SUSHI  BAR 
210  COLUMBUS  AVENUE 

ib«i  6«th  *  70ih  sit  >  799-7847 

7  Bit,  Lincoln  Cnf.  799-7922 


1 314  east  26th  street,  nyc  689-0666 


PltRA  MAIOGLIO  I  AURA  MAIOGLIO 

IN  THE  BARBETTA  GARDEN 
NEW  YORK'S  MOST  ROMANTIC  GARDEN 

THE  OLDEST  RESTAURANT  IN  NEW  YORK 
STILL  OWNED  KY  ITS  EOUNDING  E\MILY. 
CELEBRATES  ITS 
77' 1  YEAR 

BARBETTA  RESTAURANT 

1906-1983 

321  West  46th  Si  CI6-9I7I 


ffl 


EMPIRE  SZECHUAN 

Exotic  Bach,  Beethoven  et  al. 
Accompanied  by  Classical  Chinese  Cooking. 
Right  around  the  corner  from  Lincoln  Center. 
Mon  &  Tues  til  midnite.  Wed-Sun  til  2:00  AM 

Tel:  496-8778    193  Columbus  Ave.  (bet  68  &  69  St.) 


sconced  in  the  Valhalla  of  redundancy  due 
to  its  incessant  use  in  television  commer- 
cials for  products  as  unclassical  as  tuna 
casserole.  And  lamentably,  during  this 
continual  "appropriation  process,"  the 
aforementioned  piece  of  music  has  been 
reduced  to  musical  caricature. 

By  the  age  of  37,  Gioacchino  Rossini  had 
written  38  operas,  was  an  international 
celebrity,  and  was,  indeed,  the  most  cele- 
brated composer  of  his  time.  The  spirit, 
force  and  delicacy  of  William  Tell  and  The 
Barber  of  Seville  are  present  in  much  of  the 
composer's  work,  such  as  Semiramide,  La 
gazza  ladra,  L'ltaliana  in  Algeri,  and  La 
cenerentola,  to  mention  only  several.  So 
why  do  producers  of  television  commer- 
cials consistently  select  the  same  pieces 
again  and  again?  Paul  Donaher,  an  ac- 
count executive  at  Young  &  Rubicam,  and 
a  lover  of  classical  music,  offers  an  answer: 


"Generally  speaking,  the  producers  of  tele- 
vision commercials  are  not  interested  in 
classical  music.  Most  of  them  are  of  the 
'now'  generation,  involved  in  a  more  con- 
temporary sound  and  hence  not  personally 
acquainted  with  the  large  variety  of  possi- 
bilities offered  by  classical  music.  Addi- 
tionally, they  take  it  for  granted — perhaps 
rightly  so — that  the  majority  of  television 
viewers  are  similarly  unaware  of  classical 
music.  The  selection  process  therefore 
immediately  becomes  limited  to  the  few 
traditionally  accepted  pieces." 

Over  a  decade  ago,  the  movie  2001 
captured  the  attention  and  imagination  of 
people  around  the  world.  The  film  was 
directed  by  Stanley  Kubrick,  known  to 
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NOW  YOU  DON'T  HAVE 
TO  FLYA  CH  ARTERTO  RIOTO 
GET  BARGAIN  PRICES. 

m  FROM  $797*  TO  $943. 


VARIC  UNCH  ARTER  PROGRAMS. 

Bask  on  our  sandy-white  beaches.  Savor  our  sumptuous  cuisines. 
Samba  to  our  sizzling  nightlife.  And  one  small  price,  starting  at  $797  for  5 
days,  covers  virtually  everything  under  the  sun:  Airfare,  choice  of  quality 
hotels,  transfers,  porterage,  sightseeing,  daily  Brazilian  breakfast,  hotel 
taxes,  tips  and  gratuities.  What's  more,  for  as  little  as  an  additional  $10  a 
day,  we  have  7,  8  and  11  day  packages  available.  Price  does  not  include 
U.S.  and  Brazil  airport  departure  taxes  of  approximately  $8. 

All  Varig  (Vncharter  Programs  to  Rio  from  New  York  use  non-stop, 
747  regularly  scheduled  flights.  And  our  award-winning,  on-board  service 
assures  you  of  the  very  best  in  air  travel. 

Varig's  (^charter  Programs  i  

to  Rio.  Uncrowded.  Unhassled. 
Unconventional.  And  the  price- 
unbelievable! 


What  a  deal!  Please  send  me  more 
brochures  on  your  L/ncharter  Programs. 


*Rate  from  New  York  5  day  minimum 
based  on  double  occupancy. 

THE  LARCEST  AIRLINE  IN  THE  OTHER  AMERICA 


Name- 


Address_ 
City  

Vang  Brazilian  Airlines 

CSB  #1610.  Farmingdale.  N  < 


State. 


■  Zip. 


Patrons  of*  the  Lincoln  ( tenter  Fund 


Fslate  of  John  D  Rockefeller  3rd 

Amerada  Hess  Corporation 

American  Brands,  Inc 

American  Can  Company  Foundation 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Mr  and  Mrs  Amyas  Ames 

Hie  Jack  and  Mimi  Leviton  Amsterdam 

Foundation 
Nathan  S  Ancell 

J  Aron  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

Ted  and  Joyce  Ashley 

The  Vincent  Astor  Foundation 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

Diane  and  Arthur  Belfer 

Mr  and  Mrs.  George  F  Berlingcr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Leonard  Block 

Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  S  Boas 

The  Bodman  Foundation 

Booth  Ferns  Foundation 

CBS  Inc 

Celanese  Corporation 

Mr  and  Mrs.  O  Rov  Chalk 

Irwin  S  Chanin 

I  Tic  *  hase  Manhattan  Bank,  N  A 

Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation,  Inc. 
Marjone  and  Richard  W  Dammann 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Richard  M  Danziger 
Mr  and  Mrs  Aaron  Diamond 
The  Dillon  Fund 

William  H  Donner  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  H  Dyson 

Mr  and  Mrs  Lester  Fisner.  Jr 

Mrs  Charles  W  Engelhard 

Exxon  Corporation 

Sherman  Fairchild  Foundation 

I  he  Fnbourg  Family 

G  1  F  Corporation 

General  Electric  Foundation 

(ieneral  Foods  Corporation 

Nathan  and  Jacqueline  Goldman 

Grace  Foundation  Inc 

I  he  Family  of  Louis  A  Green 

Jerome  L  Greene 


I  he  l.enrgc  Gund  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  H  Gutfreund 
John  A  Hartford  Foundation 
Wilham  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 
leona  M  and  Harry  B  Helmsley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Heyman.  Jr. 

IBM  l  orpuration 

Ittleson  Foundation,  Inc. 

Joyce  and  J  Seward  Johnson,  Jr. 

Henry  Kaufmann  Foundation 

Anne  and  Sidney  Knser 

Emily  Fisher  Landau 

Mr  and  Mrs  Jay  B.  Langner 

Samuel  J  and  Ethel  LeFrak 

Foundation 
Lucille  and  Samuel  Lemberg 

Richard  R  Leuen 

Janice  H.  Levin 

Mortimer  and  Mimi  Levitt 

Albert  and  Vera  List 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  L.  Loeb 

The  Joe  and  Emily  Lowe  Foundation,  Inc. 

R  H  Macy  and  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Joseph  L.  Mailman 

Mr  and  Mrs  Peter  L.  Malkin 

Family  of  Cecile  Lehman  Mayer 

Helen  and  William  Mazer 

Merrill  1  \nch  &  Co  Foundation 

1  uFsther  T.  Mertz 

Kathryn  and  Gilbert  Miller  Fund,  Inc 
Mobil  Foundation.  Inc 
the  Ambrose  Monell  Foundation 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
Mr  and  Mrs  Lester  S.  Morse,  Jr. 
Stephen  1  Morse 
Lucy  G  Moses 
Nabisco  Brands,  Inc. 
Mr  and  Mrs  Jerome  A  Newman 
I  dward  lohn  Vihle  Foundation 
\braham  Perlman  Foundation 
Carrol!  and  Milton  Peine 
The  Carl  and  Lily  Pforzheimer 
Foundation,  Inc. 


Philip  Morns  Incorporated 

Mr  and  Mrs  Maurice  Pollak 

Rita  and  Alfred  Rand 

Kurt  P  and  AuguMe  Retmann 

Pearl  and  Jack  Resnick 

Charles  H  Revson  Foundation 

Irving  and  Murray  Riese 

Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund 

Mr  and  Mrs  Frederick  P  Rose 

Helena  Rubinstein  Foundation 

Samuel  and  May  Rudin  Foundation 

Richard  and  Edna  Salomon 

Alma  and  Morris  A.  Schapiro 

S  H  and  Helen  R  Scheuer 

Family  Foundation 
Helen  and  Irving  Schneider 
David  and  Irene  Schwartz 
Richard  and  Sheila  Schwartz 
Mr  and  Mrs  Martin  E.  Segal 
Peter  Jay  Sharp 

Mr  and  Mrs  Herbert  M  Singer 
Nate  B  &  Frances  Spingold 

Foundation.  Inc 
Ruth  and  Frank  Stanton 
Minam  and  Harold  Steinberg  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs  Frank  E  Taplin 

Iisch  I  uiindation.  Inc. 
Alan  and  Margaret  Tishman 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Roy  Titus 
I  ns  Brothers  Founda;ion,  Inc 
Miriam  and  Ira  D  Wallach 
Foundation 

Florence  and  Max  Wechsler 

Weilcr-Arnow  Family 

Mi  Id  led  and  George  Weissman 

The  Norman  and  Rosita  Winston 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Family  of  Erwm  S.  Wolfson 
Bruce  and  Lois  Zenkel 
Two  Anonymous 


Patrons  Desk  877-1800  -  (Mrs.)  Terry  Mark 


"J wonder jf  tfkres  a  restaurant 
m  tfie  word  tdafsmorc  fimitifuftfam 
Tfk  Sfyn  of  tfie  Dove.' 

Eastern  Airlines  Review 


The  Sign  Of  The  Dove 

20 j/ears  of  decant  dwwg 

Lunch,  Dinner,  After  Theatre,  Sunday  Brunch,  Sunday  Dinner 
Reservations  (212)  861-8082 

THIRD  AVENUE  at  SIXTY  FIFTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 

SiRn  nl  the  Dove  The  Si^n  rhe  Dove  '«  are  ledenllv  registered  trademarks 


have  an  affinity  for  using  classical  music  to 
great  dramatic  effect  in  many  of  his  films. 
The  musical  centerpiece  of  the  film  was  the 
stirring  fanfare  Also  Sprach  Zarathustra, 
composed  by  Richard  Strauss.  The  piece 
created  a  stir  not  only  among  cinema 
audiences,  but  among  the  creators  of  ad- 
vertising as  well,  for  they  immediately 
appropriated  the  piece  for  commercials 
ranging  from  jockey  shorts  to  toilet  bowl 
cleansers.  Still,  its  perpetual  use  has  not 
exceeded  the  music  of  William  Tell  and 
The  Barber  of  Seville.  Indeed,  Rossini 
remains  the  all-time  winner  in  that  respect. 

Those  who  immerse  themselves  in  a 
genre  of  music  that  stuns  the  senses  and 
delights  the  intellect  may  forgive  the  bar- 
barity of  cutting  classical  compositions 


into  30-second  segments  simply  because 
they  are  enchanted  by  the  sound,  any  way 
they  can  get  it.  Even  in  30-second  slices — 
surprisingly  set  amid  the  clutter  of  prime- 
time  programming — they  give  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  Rossini  rides  again.  And 
again.  And  again. 


Vincent  Daddiego  is  a  senior  vice  president  and 
associate  creative  director  at  Young  &  Rubicam 
in  New  York. 


Toshiba's  answering  machine 
speaks  for  itself. 


What's  all  the  talk  about?  Toshiba's  new  answering  machine 
that  actually  talks. 

The  Execu  Sect  tells  you  useful  things  like  how  many  messages 
you've  received,  the  time  and  day  they  were  recorded  and  when  the  last 
message  is  over  In  a  synthesized  voice  that  sounds  just  like  a  woman. 

Hear  all  about  it  at  your  imbue*  w,thTomo„ow 

nearest  Toshiba  dealer.  TO  S  H I B  A 

Toshiba  America.  Inc  ,  82  Totowa  Road,  Wayne.  Nl  07470 
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Tired  of  missing  the  First  Act  because 
you  can  *t  find  a  parking  spot  ? 


Why  not  try  the  convenient  alternative. 


Carport 


Located  at  the  corner  of  59th  Street  and  West  End  Avenue, 
our  free  express  shuttle  buses  run  every  15  minutes  from 
5:00  PM  until  midnite.  Open  24  hours. 


SPECIAL  LOW  THEATRE  RATE 

Only  $8.00  for  5  Hours 

Why  not  spend  your  money 
on  dessert 
instead  of  parking? 


West  End  Ave 


TIOPEPE 
SHERRY 


Icy  cold  and  dry. 

G 1983  Imported  bv  21  Brands.  Inc..  New  York.  N  Y 


—Corporations  Support  the  Performing  Arts 

Each  gift  to  the  Consolidated  Corporate  Fund  Drive  benefits  all  of  the  performing  arts  companies  at  Lincoln  Cent 
METROPOLITAN  OPERA    NEW  YORK  CITY  BALLET    NEW  YORK  CITY  OPERA    NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 
JUILLIARD  SCHOOL    CHAMBER  MUSIC  SOCIETY  OF  LINCOLN  CENTER     FILM  SOCIETY  OF  LINCOLN  CFNTER 
LINCOLN  CENTER  FOR  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS.  INC. 


GRAND  LEADERSHIP/ Corporate  contributors  of  $100,000  and  over 


The  Bell  System 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
New  York  Telephone  Co. 
Western  Electric  Fund 


on  Corporation 

iam  Randolph  Hearst  Founda 

I  Corporation 


Philip  Morns  Incorporated 
Miller  Brewing  Company 
Seven-Up  Company 

Real  Estate  &  Construction 


LEADERSHIP/Corporate  contributors  of  $50,000  to  $99,999 

Consolidated  Edison  Company 

of  New  York,  Inc. 
General  Foods  Corporation 


PACESETTERS/Corporate  c 


American  Express  Foundation 
Bankers  Trust  Company 
Celanese  Corporation 
Chemical  Bank 
The  Coca-Cola  Company 
General  Mills,  Inc. 

General  Telephone  A  Electronics  Corporation 
Grace  Foundation  Inc. 
Gulf*  Western  Industries.  Inc. 


Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 
Marsh  &  McLennan  Companies,  lnc 
McGraw-Hill  Foundation,  lnc 
Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce.  Fenner  A  Smith 

Foundation,  lnc 
Metropolitan  Life  Foundation 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
The  New  York  Times  Company  Foundatu 
The  Pfizer  Foundation 


Uional  Telephone  a 


Telegraph  Corporation  The  Prudem 


I  Insurance  Company  ( 


RCA  Corporation 

R.J.  Reynolds  lndustnes 

Rockefeller  Center,  lnc 

Helena  Rubinstein  Foundatio 

A  Sulka  A  Company 

SYMS  Clothing  lnc 

Time  lnc 

Union  Pacific  Foundation 
United  Slates  Steel  Foundatic 
Xerox  Corporation 


Allied  Foundation 

American  Can  Co. 

American  Cy  ana  mid  Company 

American  Home  Products  Corporation 

American  Standard  Inc. 

Arthur  Andersen  A  Co 

Atlantic  Richfield  Company 

Block  Drug  Company  Inc. 

Bunge  Corporation 

Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc. 

Carter-Wallace,  lnc 

The  Chevron  Fund 

Colgate-Palmolive  Company 

Coopers  A  Lybrand 
Dan  A  Kraft,  Inc. 

Drexel  Burnham  Lambert  Incorporated 
Ernst  A  Whinney 
General  Electric  Company 


The  Hoffmann-La  Roche  Foundation 
The  Interpublic  Group  of  Companies,  lnc 

McCann-Erickson  Worldwide 
Irving  One  Wall  Street  Foundation 
Jaros,  Baum  A  Bolles 
Johnson  A  Higgins 
Lazard  Freres  A  Co. 

Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb  Incorporated 

Thomas  J  Lipton  Foundation.  Inc. 

Marine  Midland  Bank 

Carl  Marks  A  Co..  Inc. 

McGavren  Guild  KFAC  Radio 

The  Merck  Company  Foundation 

Milbank.  Tweed,  Hadley  A  McCloy 

Mobil  Foundation,  Inc. 

Morgan  Stanley  A  Co.,  Incorporated 

The  NL  Industries  Foundation,  lnc 

National  Bank  of  North  America 


National  Distillers  A  Chemical  Corporalic 
New  York  Life  Foundation 
Newmonl  Mining  Corporation 

North  American  Philips  Corporation 
Peat,  Marwick.  Mitchell  A  Co 
J  C  Penney  Company.  Inc 
PHIBRO-SALOMON  INC 
Reliance  Group  Holdings,  Inc 
Revlon  Foundation,  Inc. 
Rockwell  International 
L.F  Rothschild.  Unterberg.  Towbin 
St.  Joe  Minerals  Corporation 
Schering-Plough  Foundation 
Joseph  E  Seagram  A  Sons,  lnc 
Sony  Corporation  of  America 

Foundation,  lnc 
Sterling  Drug  Inc. 

Union  Carbide  Corporation 
Wenheim  &  Co 


Abttibi-Price  Sales  Corporation 
AGVAR  CHEMICALS  INC. 
B.  Altman  A  Company 
American  Electric  Power  Co.,  Inc. 
American  Re-Insurance  Company 
The  M  L  Annenberg  Foundation 
Avon  Products  Foundation.  Inc 
Backer  A  Spielvogel,  Inc. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
Bloomingdale's 
Booz-Allen  A  Hamilton  Inc 
Borden  Inc 

Burlington  Industries,  Inc. 
Calderon  Belts  and  Bags,  Inc 
Capital  Cities  Communications.  Inc 
Champion  International  Corporation 
Chesebrough-Pond's  Inc 
CIBA-GEIGY  Corporation 
CIGNA  Corporation 

Colt  Industries  Inc. 

The  Continental  Group,  lnc 

Crum  and  Forster  Foundation 

Dancer  Fit/gerald  Sample  Holdings.  Ii 

Dean  Witter  Reynolds  Organization  Ir 

Deloittc  Haskins  A  Sells 

Doubleday  A  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Dun  A  Bradslrect  Corporation 

Edison  Parking  Corporation 

Empire  State  Building 

ENSERCH  Corporation 


Corponte  contributors  of  $5,000  to  $9,99 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

of  the  United  States 
European  American  Bank 
Freeport-McMoRan  Inc. 
Fried.  Frank,  Harris.  Shnver  A  Jacobson 
General  Motors  Foundation 
General  Reinsurance  Corporation 
The  BFGoodnch  Company 
Goodson-Todman  Productions 
GrandMet  USA.  Inc. 
Great  Northern  Nekoosa  Corporation 
Grey  Advertising,  Inc. 
Honeywell  Fund 

International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Ur 
International  Paper  Company  Foundation 

Kimberly-Clark  Foundation 


Morse  Diesel.  Inc 
Mutual  of  New  York 
Paul  Napohtan  lnc 
Ogilvy  A  Mather  lnc 
Owens- Illinois  Fund 
The  Park  Lane  Hotel 


Phelps  Dodge  Foundation 
Richard  A  Plehn.  Inc. 
Price  Waterhouse  A  Co 
Procter  A  Gamble  Fund 
Prudcntial-Bache  Securities  Inc 
Republic  National  Bank  of  New  York 
Reynolds  Metals  Company 

St  Regis  Paper  Co. 

Saks  Fifth  Avenue-Gimbel  Brothers 

Foundation 
Sandoz,  lnc 

Schlumbergcr  Foundation.  Inc 
Martin  E  Segal  A  Co. 
Shell  Companies  Foundation,  Incorporated 
Simpson  Thachcr  A  Bartlett 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  (Ohio) 
Stauffer  Chemical  Company- 
Sun  Company,  Inc. 
Tiffany  A  Co. 
Touche  Ross  A  Co 
UMC  Industries,  Inc. 
Universal  l  eaf  Tobacco  Co  Incorporated 
The  Warner-Lambert  Charitable 

Foundation 
Weslinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
John  Wiley  A  Sons,  lnc 
Young  A  Rubicam  Inc 
One  Anonymous 


CORPORATIONS  SUPPORT  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS  (Continued) 


Corporate  contributors  of  $2,500  t 


The  Air  Products  Foundation 
AMAX  Foundation,  Inc. 
American  Brands,  Inc. 

Amhold  and  S  Bleichroeder,  1 

NW  Aycr  ABH  International 
BBDO  International,  Inc. 
Banca  Nazionale  Del  Lavoro 
Bank  l-eumi  Trust  Company  o 
The  Bank  of  New  York 
John  Blair  A  Company 
CPC  International  Inc. 
Chubb  &  Son  Inc. 
Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Cole,  Yeager  A  Wood,  Inc. 
Culbro  Corporation 
Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  Inc 
Dresser  Foundation,  Inc 


D'UrsO  Superrr 
Empire  Hotel 


H  J  Hei 


■    ||    (  h.ll. 


i  A  Family  Trust 


Home  Life  Insurance  Company 

The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporate 

Kane-Miller  Corporation 

LeaRonal.  Inc 

LIN  Broadcasting  Corporation 

The  Macmillan  Foundation 
Main  Hurdman  Foundation 

Mercedes-Benz  of  North  America,  Inc. 
Mickelberry  Corporation 

Moseley.  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  A  Weeden  Inc 
Mudge  Rose  Guthrie  Alexander  &  Ferndon 
Neuberger  A  Berman 


John  Nuveen  A  Co 
Owens-Corni 


porated 
berglas  CorporatK 


The  Pittston  Company 

Restaurant  Associates  Industries.  Inc 

Sears,  Roebuck  A  Co. 

Skidmore,  Owings  A  Merrill 

The  Smith,  Barney  Foundation 

Squibb  Corporation 

Standard  Motor  Products,  inc 

The  Levi  Strauss  Foundation 

Swiss  Bank  Corporation 

Tavern  on  the  Green 

30  Lincoln  Plaza 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 

Tishman  Realty  A  Construction  Co., 

USLIFE  Corporation 

United  States  Trust  Company 

of  New  York 
Louis  Vuitton  U.S.A.,  Inc. 
Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Weiss,  Peck  A  Greer 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  A  Cable, 
Wheelabrator-Frye  Inc. 
Arthur  Young  A  Company 
Three  Anonymous 


AMF  Foundation 
Alexander's  Inc 

Algemene  Bank  Nederland  N.V 

Allied  Stores  Corporation 

Amerace  Corporation 

American  Stock  Exchange,  Inc 

Arab  Banking  Corporation 

Ashland  Oil,  Inc 

BEA  Associates,  Inc. 

Banco  Nacional  S  A  (Brazil) 

The  Bank  of  Tokyo  Trust  Company 

Bantam  Books,  Inc 

Becton,  Dickinson  A  Company 

Bergdorf  Goodman  Inc. 

Don  Buchwald  A  Associates,  Inc. 

Canter,  Achenbaum,  Associates  Inc. 

Cape/io  Foundation 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc 

David  Chambers  A  Associates,  Inc. 

Citizens  Utilities  Company 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Company 

Croscill  Curtain  Co,,  Inc. 

Daben  Really  Co..  Inc 

Deblinger  Sales  A  Marketing  Corporation 

Ehrhch-Bober  &  Co..  Inc, 


Corporate  contributors  of  $1,001  to  S2,499 

EXECUSPACE  INCORPORATED 
The  First  Boston  Foundation  Trust 
Froelich/ Greene  Litho  Corp. 
General  Instrument  Corporation 

Alexander  Grant  A  Company 

Gnstede  Bros 

Grow  Tunneling  Corp. 

Herzog  Heine  Geduld.  Inc 

Hilton  International  Co. 

E  Holzer  Inc. 

Joyce  Beverages/ New  York 

Kellogg  Company 

M.H.  Lamston  Variety  Stores 

l  asker,  Stone  A  Stern 

Lever  Brothers  Company  Foundation.  Inc 

Mayer  A  Schweitzer,  Inc. 

National  Starch  and  Chemical  Foundation, 

The  Paige  Company 

Phillips,  Nizer,  Benjamin,  Krim  A  Ballon 

J  Rabinowitz  A  Sons,  Inc. 

Rabobank  Nederland 

Reavts  A  McGrath 

Reeves  Communications  Corporation 

Rothchild  Printing  Company,  Inc. 


Roure  Berlrand  Dupont,  Inc. 
L  A  Salomon  A  Bro.  Inc. 
The  Seaman's  Bank  for  Savings 
Shopwell,  Inc. 
Sloan's  Supermarkets,  Inc. 
Specialty  Products  Company 
J  P  Stevens  A  Co..  Inc  Foundation 
Sugar  1  oods  Corp. 
Sverdrup  Corporation 
Thacher,  Proffitt  A  Wood 
Thomas  A  Betts  Corporation 
Tishman  Speyer  Properties 
Union  Bank  of  Switzerland- 
United  Brands  Company 
Washington  Forge,  Inc 
Whirlpool  Corporation 
Witco  Chemical  Corporation  Foundation 


agement  Corporate 


Banking  Group  Limited 
aer  American  Banking  CorporatK 


The  Dreyfus  Corporation 
Echo  Scarfs 
Emigrant  Savings  Bank 
General  Host  Corporation 
T  he  Grand  Union  Company 
David  J  Greene  and  Compan 
Grow  Group,  Inc 
Haley  / 


Heu 


I  He! 


n  Moore  A  Co 
I  Bank  of  Canadi 


Pomerantz  Levy  Haudek  Block  A  Grossman 

The  Putnam  and  Berkley  Publishing  Groups 

Random  House,  Inc, 

The  Royal  Bank  A  Trust  Company 

Royal  Insurance 

The  Russian  Tea  Room 

The  S  A  H  Foundation.  Inc 

Neil  Sedaka  Foundation,  Inc. 

Storcr  Broadcasting  Company 

Technicon  Instruments  Corporation 

Lransway  International  Corporation 

UBAF  Arab  American  Bank-New  York 

The  United  States  Gypsum  Foundation,  Inc 

Weiskopf  A  Pickworth 

Weiskopf.  Silver  A  Co. 

Wells  Fargo  Foundation 

Yoo-Hoo  Chocolate  Beverage  Corp. 

Richard  S  Zcisler  A  Co 


\nlhonv  I  New 


.  I  intoln  <  enter,  NO  WcM  fe^th  Street,  New  York. 
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1  mg  "tar"  0.8  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Mar!83. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerousio  Your  Health. 


Rich  enough  to  be  called  deluxe. 
Regular  and  Menthol. 


J&B.  It  whispers. 


ARTISTIC  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Leonard  Bernstein 
Guarneri  Quartet 
Jacob  Lateiner 
Eugene  Ormandy 
Rudolf  Serkin 
Isaac  Stern 
Hermann  J.  Abs. 

Beethoven  Haus.  Bonn 
Prof.  Dr.  Albert  Mitringer. 

Vienna  Beethoven  Society 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Robert  A.  Becker.  President 
Frank  Berger.  M.D. 
Arthur  Friedman 
William  H  Helfand 
Charles  O  Hoyt 
George  Marek 
Lewis  Robbins 
John  Silver 


"There  is  in  his  music  something  for  everybody, 
everywhere,  always.    He  is  the  healer,  friend, 
and  consoler  of  humanity.     If  we  are  sad,  tired, 
agitated,  dull,  wakeful,  blue,  bored,  faint- 
hearted, oppressed  by  ugliness,  if  we  suffer 
from  a  torpid  imagination  or  from  having  the 
world  too  much  with  us,  we  may  find  in  his  music 
a  richer  variety  of  effective  antidotes  than  in 
that  of  any  other  composer." 

—Robert  Haven  Schauffler 


The  Beethoven  Society  Inc./90  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y  10016/(212)  922-1000 
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THE  MUSICAL  FUND  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

(FOUNDED  1820) 
HAS  THE  HONOR  TO  PRESENT 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

of  the 

CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 

conducted  by 

MAX  RUDOLF 

with 

SUSAN  STARR,  piano  soloist 
and 

CHAMBER  BALLET  U.S.A. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  20,  1983  —  8:00  P.M. 

at 

THE  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 
PHILADELPHIA 


Program 


ALL-BEETHOVEN 


I 

Faces 

(Musik  zu  einem  R itterbal let,  Wo01) 

CHAMBER  BALLET  U.S.A. 
Finis  Jhung,  Artistic  Director 


II 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  in  D  major,  Op.  61 

(transcribed  by  Beethoven  from  his  Violin  Concerto) 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Larghetto 
Rondo:  Allegro 

SUSAN  STARR,  PIANO 

INTERMISSION 


III 

Rondo  in  B-flat  major  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  W0O6 

SUSAN  STARR,  PIANO 
IV 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major,  Op.  93 

Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 
Allegretto  scherzando 
Tempo  di  Menuetto 
Allegro  vivace 


The  ballet,  Faces,  is  receiving  its  world  premiere  this  evening.  The 
choreography  is  by  Gail  Kachadurian,  Bonnie  August  designed  the 
costumes,  and  the  lighting  is  by  Mark  Litvin. 


THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 

JOHN  DE  LANCIE,  Director 

DR.  VLADIMIR  SOKOLOFF.  Director  ot  Concert  Programs 
HOWARD  KORNBLUM.  Concert  Division  Director 


THE  ORCHESTRA 


VIOLINS 

Susan  Synnestvedt 
Sara  Kwak 
Suzanne  Leon 
Maria  Bachmann 
Laura  Park 
David  Salness 
Jun-Ching  Lin 
Michi  Sugiura 
Da-Hong  Seetoo 
Sharman  Plesner 
Martin  Chalifour 
Ivan  Chan 
Mitchell  Newman 
Emmanuelle  Boisvert 
Michaela  Paetsch 
Alexander  Simionescu 
Vesna  Stankovic 
Michael  Swan 

Celine  Leathead 
Suzanne  Gilman 
Pyinah  Chon  f 
Caroline  Dube 
David  Niwa 
Eliav  Priel 

Annalee  Patlpatanakoon 
Paul  Roby 
Charles  Wetherbee 
Mary-Margaret  Rey 
Yayoi  Numazawa 
Iwao  Furasawa 
Lee-Chin  Siow 
Bonnie  Bewick 
Julie  Triquet 
Aimee  Kreston 
Amy  Kinney 
Nicolas  Kitchen 
Diane  Pascal 

VIOLAS 

Edward  Gazouleas 
Nancy  Thomas 
Roberto  Diaz 
Michaela  Kemp 
Christine  Rutledge 
MaryjHammann 
Andre  Roy 
Belinda  Reuning 
Michael  Stern 
Scott  Wagner 
Chauncey  Patterson 
Kelly  Shanafelt 
Lisa  Ponton 


CELLOS 

Keith  Robinson 
Eva  Lemmger 
Raymond  Wang 
Peter  Stumpf 
James  Cooper 
Robert  LaRue 
Lawrence  Figg 
Hsiao-Lan  Wang 
Pegsoon  Whang 
Karen  Meier 
Diana  Fish 
Emmanuel  Feldman 

DOUBLEBASSES 

Nicolas  Tsolainos 
Calvin  Liddle 
Timothy  Cobb 
Jeremy  McCoy 
Leigh  Mesh 
William  Tilley 
Steven  Zeserman 

FLUTES 

David  Fedele 
Bart  Feller 
John  Thorne 
Claudia  Walker 

OBOES 

Lisa  Messmeo 
Andrea  Plesnarski 
Betsy  Starr 
Roger  Wiesmeyer 

CLARINETS 

David  Ciolkowski 
Burt  Hara 
Carl  Jackson 
Vadim  Kozarinsky 
John  Warren 


BASSOONS 

David  Baughman.  Jr 
Lawrence  Burke 
David  McGill 
Kathleen  McLean 

HORNS 

Lori  Amada 
Susan  Carroll 
Michael  Motise 
Theodore  Peters 
Shelley  Showers 
N  Martin  Tipton 

TRUMPETS 

Dan  Bowling 
Joseph  Burzinski 
Stephen  Luck 
C  Benjamin  Mundy 

TROMBONES 

Christopher  Dudley 
Richard  Stout 
Debra  Taylor 
Blair  Bollinger  (bass) 

TUBA 

Matthew  Good 

PERCUSSION 

David  DePeters 
Kenneth  Every 
Charles  Ross 
Patrick  Shrieves 

HARPS 

Therese  Elder 
Paula  Provo 
Susan  Bennett  Taylor 
Julia  Umbrico 

ORCHESTRA  LIBRARIAN 

Dr  Edwin  E.  Heilakka 


THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 

John  de  Lancie,  Director 

SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 

The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  opened  in  Philadelphia  on  October  1,  1924. 
Founded  by  Mary  Curtis  Bok  (later  Mrs.  Efrem  Zimbalist,  Sr.),  the  Institute, 
which  isa  tuition-free  school,  has,  since  its  inception,  provided  musical  training 
for  more  than  2,800  musicians  who  are  accepted  as  students  only  after  a 
rigorous  audition.  The  Curtis  Institute  began  as  a  privately  endowed  school  and 
has  existed  to  date  without  government  support. 

Curtis  counts  among  its  distinguished  graduates  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  in  music:  the  late  Samuel  Barber,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Judith  Blegen, 
Jorge  Bolet,  Abram  Chasins,  Shura  Cherkassky,  Lukas  Foss,  Boris  Goldovsky. 
Gary  Graffman,  Eugene  Istomin,  Anton  Kuerti,  Jaime  Laredo,  Ruth  Laredo, 
Gian  Carlo  Menotti,  Anna  Moffo,  Vincent  Persichetti,  George  Rochberg,  Ned 
Rorem.  Aaron  Rosand.  Leonard  Rose,  Peter  Serkin.  Oscar  Shumsky,  Abbey 
Simon,  Susan  Starr,  Arnold  Steinhardt,  and  Benita  Valente. 

The  faculty  at  Curtis  has  included  some  of  the  most  celebrated  musicians  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

For  sixty  years  students  have  come  from  virtually  every  area  in  the  world  to 
develop  their  talents  at  Curtis.  At  present  over  250  Curtis  graduates  are 
members  of  major  American  and  Canadian  orchestras,  with  more  than  100  of 
these  occupying  principal  chairs.  Enrollment  each  season  generally  comprises 
160  students,  pursuing  their  studies  with  a  faculty  of  70.  Over  the  past  few 
seasons,  in  addition  to  Americans  and  Canadians,  students  have  come  from 
Republic  of  China,  People's  Republic  of  China,  India,  Mexico,  Israel.  Japan, 
Korea,  Yugoslavia,  the  Philippines,  Holland,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Sweden, 
England,  and  the  U  S  S  R. 

MAX  RUDOLF 

Mr.  Rudolf  was  born  in  Frankfurt  am  Main  He  began  his  musical  studies 
when  he  was  seven  years  old,  and  in  addition  to  learning  the  piano,  organ,  cello, 
and  trumpet,  he  studied  composition  with  Bernhard  Sekles,  who  was  Paul 
Hindemith's  teacher. 

In  Frankfurt,  Mr.  Rudolf  continued  his  studies  at  the  University  and  at  the 
Conservatory.  He  made  his  conducting  debut  at  Freiburg.  After  filling  posts  at 
the  State  Theatre  there  and  at  Darmstadt,  he  spent  six  years  as  principal 
conductor  of  the  German  Theater  in  Prague,  where  he  was  an  associate  of 
George  Szell.  In  1929  and  1930  he  made  guest  appearances  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic. 

After  a  five-year  residence  at  Goteborg,  Sweden,  he  came,  in  1940.  to  the 
United  States,  first  teaching  in  Chicago,  then  moving  to  New  York.  In  1945  he 
joined  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  where  he  remained  for  thirteen  seasons  and 
where,  among  accomplishments  too  numerous  to  list  here,  he  achieved  an 
especially  distinguished  reputation  in  the  Mozart  repertoire.  He  was  also  the 
Met's  Artistic  Administrator  from  1950  to  1958.  He  was  Music  Director  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  from  1958  to  1970. 

HecametoCurtisin  1970  to  head  the  opera  and  conducting  departments.  He 
returned,  after  three  years,  to  the  Metropolitan. His  widely  used  textbook,  "The 
Grammar  of  Conducting,"  has  recently  appeared  in  a  revised  and  augmented 
edition.  The  recipient  of  several  honorary  degrees  and  the  Alice  M  Ditson 
award  for  the  promotion  of  contemporary  American  music.  Mr  Rudolf  has  been 
a  guest  conductor  with  most  major  American  orchestras  and  has  recorded 
extensively.  He  rejoined  the  faculty  of  The  Curtis  Institute  in  1983  as  head  of  the 
conducting  department. 


CHAMBER  BALLET  U.S.A. 

(Finis  Jhung,  Artistic  Director) 

Chamber  Ballet  U.S.A.  made  its  debut  in  The  Space  at  City  Center,  New 
York,  in  December  of  1982  to  audience  and  critical  acclaim.  The  success  of 
its  premiere  has  been  followed  by  several  tours  on  the  East  Coast.  The 
Company  has  established  the  Symphony  Space  as  its  performing  base  in 
New  York  City  and  will  appear  there  this  November  15  and  16,  and  again  on 
April  24  through  29,  1984.  The  Company  is  pleased  to  announce  that  it  is 
represented  exclusively  by  Columbia  Artists  Management  for  the  1984- 
1985  season.  It  is  proud  to  have  been  selected  by  the  Beethoven  Society  for 
this  unusual  collaboration. 


Thomas  McManus 
Wesley  Robinson 
Thomas  Condon 


The  Entertainers:      Alejandra  Bronfman 
Adriana  Suarez 
Christine  Redpath 
Clown:      Edwin  Mota 
Beartrainer:       Wesley  Robinson 
Tightrope  Walker:       Christine  Redpath 
Juggler:       Thomas  McManus 
Acrobats:      Alejandra  Bronfman  and  Thomas  Condon 
Horseback  Rider:      Adriana  Suarez 
Finale:  Ensemble 


SUSAN  STARR 

Since  her  concert  debut  with  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  at  the  age  of  six, 
this  Tchaikovsky  Competition  winner  has  played  to  standing  ovations  with 
the  world's  most  celebrated  orchestras  and  conductors.  In  addition  to  an 
unprecedented  number  of  performances  with  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
she  has  appeared  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  National  Symphony,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  was 
Leopold  Stokowski's  first  soloist  with  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
as  well  as  a  host  of  orchestras  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  The  eminent 
conductors  with  whom  she  has  collaborated  include  Eugene  Ormandy, 
Sergiu  Comissiona,  Leonard  Slatkin,  Raphael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos.  Aldo 
Ceccato,  and  Walter  Hendl.  The  summer  months  have  found  Miss  Starr  as 
soloist  at  such  festivals  as  Ravinia,  Robin  Hood  Dell,  Ambler,  Chautauqua, 
Meadowbrook,  Grant  Park,  Ann  Arbor  May  Festival,  and  Saratoga. 

Pianist  Starr  is  well-known  for  her  recordings  with  RCA  Red  Seal  and 
Orion  Master  Recordings.  In  assessing  them,  STEREO  REVIEW  com- 
mented: "Susan  Starr  is  a  pianist  to  be  reckoned  with  -  not  just  on  the  basis 
of  virtuoso  equipment  but  of  innate  musicality  as  well.  Her  performance  is 
dynamic  and  brilliant  .  .  .  and  her  playing  is  beyond  crticism." 

Miss  Starr  began  her  piano  studies  with  Mrs.  Eleanor  Sokoloff  and  later 
entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  where  she  ultimately  became  a  student 
of  Rudolf  Serkin.  While  a  student  there,  she  was  a  prize  winner  in  the  First 
International  Dimitri  Mitropoulos  Competition 


THE  MUSICAL  FUND  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Officers  and  Directors 
1983—1984 


Raymond  S.  Green,  President  Clifford  C.  R.  Hood,  Vice-President 
Charles  F.  Ludwig,  Esq.,  Secretary      William  E.  Vauclain,  Treasurer 

Counselors- At -Law 

George  M.  Brodhead,  Esq.  John  A.  Eichman,  3rd,  Esq. 


Physicians  to  the  Society 


Frank  P.  Brooks,  M.D. 


F.  William  Sunderman,  M.D. 


Archivist     The  Reverend  James  Claypoole  Dorsey 


Boyd  T.  Barnard 
Robert  Capanna 
Anthony  P.  Checchia 
Arthur  Claffy 
John  de  Lancie 
Edwin  E.  Heilakka,  Mus.  D. 
Edwin  S.  Henry,  Jr.,  Esq. 
Louis  Hood 

Alonzo  R.  Horsey,  III,  Esq. 
Mason  Jones 


E.  Brooks  Keffer,  Jr.,  Esq. 
Frederick  James  Kent 
Daniel  M.  Layman 
George  J.  Lincoln,  III 
Stanley  Myers 
Sol  Schoenbach,  Mus.  D. 
Horace  W.  Schwarz 
Lawrence  M.  Seiver 
Charles  S.  Strickler 


Boyd  T.  Barnard 
Robert  Capanna 
Mason  Jones 


Committee  of  Music 
Stanley  Myers,  Chairman 


William  D.  Kelley,  Jr. 

Justin  Miller 
Claribel  Thomson 


THE  MUSICAL  FUND  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

.  .  .  was  founded  in  1820  by  a  group  of  Philadelphia  musicians,  composers,  authors  and  pro- 
fessional men  who  met  weekly  to  play  for  their  own  enjoyment  and  is  the  oldest  American 
musical  organization  in  continuous  existence.  Its  first  public  concert  was  given  on  Tuesday, 
April  24,  1821  at  Washington  Hall  on  Third  Street  near  Spruce. 

.  .  .  The  Society  was  among  the  initial  donors  to  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  helped  in  many 
ways  to  get  that  now  famous  ensemble  established.  It  has  conducted  world-wide  competitions 
for  chamber  and  orchestral  works  and  presented  chamber  music  concerts  in  the  city's  high 
schools.  It  sponsors  recitals  by  talented  young  musicians  and  presents  free  each  year  a  wide 
range  of  outstanding  musical  events  performed  by  renowned  artists  and  organizations  for  the 
enjoyment  of  Philadelphia  music  lovers. 


FITTER  BALLET,  WoO  1 

A  "chivalrous  ballet"  (Ritterballett) ,  presented  in  1791  under  the 
patronage  of  Count  Waldstein  by  the  ballet  master,  I!abich,  from  Cologne,  is 
only  a  "divertissement,"  and  is  of  secondary  importance,  but  it  tuned  out  to 
be  the  only  orchestral  work  of  Beethoven's  that  his  contemporaries  in  Bonn 
heard.  The  two  other  orchestral  compositions  (the  Imperial  Cantatas)  are  of 
much  more  importance — in  fact,  they  are  the  most  important  compositions  of 
Beethoven's  adolescence.  What  is  significant,  however,  about  the  Ritterballet 
is  that  Beethoven,  barely  twenty  years  old,  had  such  complete  mastery  of  the 
orchestra. 

The  ballet,  organized  by  Waldstein  and  danced  in  Bonn  on  March  6, 
1791,  was  made  up  of  eight  short  pieces,  most  of  them  with  repeats  or  da 
capo.  A  march  in  D  major  served  as  the  introduction,  followed  by  a  German 
Song  (Deutscher  Gesang)  in  the  same  key,  two  phrases  of  eight  measures, 
which  were  repeated  after  each  piece.  This  was  followed  by  a  hunting  air  in 
D,  repeated  four  times  (129  measures  in  all)  which  permitted,  and  justly  so, 
the  horns  and  clarinets  to  show  off  their  virtuosity.  A  Romanze  Andantino  in 
3/8  follows  in  B  minor,  accompanied  by  the  pizzicati  of  the  strings.  This 
romance  of  "Minnelied"  (love  song)  is  followed  by  a  boisterous  Song  of  War  in 
which  the  horns,  trumpets,  and  tympani  resound.  A  Drinking  Song,  two 
phrases  of  eight  measures,  for  flutes,  clarinets,  horns,  trumpets,  tympani  and 
strings  follows,  then  a  Trio  in  C  for  piccolo  and  violins,  leading  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  initial  theme,  completes  No.  6. 

No.  7  is  a  German  Dance  in  3/8  for  clarinet,  horn  and  strings.  A  "D" 
which  is  obstinately  repeated  by  the  bass  makes  the  waltz  somewhat  of  a 
musette.  An  allegro  vivace  coda,  intersected  by  an  andantino,  where  for  the 
fifth  and  last  time  the  German  Song  is  heard,  makes  a  brilliant  finale  for  the 
entire  spectacle. 

-J.G.  Prod'Homme 
(Tr.  by  Thomas  K.  Sherman) 


VIOLIN  CONCERTO  in  D,  Op.  61 
Arranged  (by  Beethoven)  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

With  This  seldom-heard  piano  version  of  the  familiar  Violin  Concerto  in 
D,  Beethoven  added  a  major  interpretive  opportunity  for  the  concert  pianist. 
Though  some  have  questioned  the  idiomatic  merits  of  arranging  a  violin 
concerto  for  the  piano,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  importance  of  the  work  lies 
not  in  the  violinistic  virtuosity  of  the  solo  part  but  rather  in  the  musical 
qualities — melody,  harmony,  form — that  transcend  the  instrumental  setting. 

We  owe  this  transcription  to  the  bargaining  initiative  and  skill  of  Muzio 
Clementi,  the  renowned  Italian  composer-pianist  who  had  settled  in  London  as  a 
music  publisher  and  piano  dealer  in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century.  (He 
is  the  same  Clementi  whose  exercises  and  easy  sonatinas  are  among  the  staples 
of  beginning  piano  instruction  today.)  As  a  young  man  Clementi  had  enjoyed 
a  formidable  reputation  a  a  piano  virtuoso,  rivaling  Mozart  in  Vienna  at  the 
height  of  the  Austrian's  career.  In  1807  Clementi  traveled  from  London  to 
Italy  on  family  business,  and  he  returned  circuitously  via  Vienna  to  avoid  the 
Napoleonic  chaos  in  Western  Europe.  Writing  from  Vienna  in  April  of  that  year 
to  his  partner  in  London,  he  proudly  reported  securing  from  Beethoven,  then 
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in  the  first  glory  of  international  fane,  the  English  publishing  rightr  to 
several  of  that  composer's  recent  works. 

He  recounted  his  dealings  with  Beethoven  as  a  wooing  of  "that  haughty 
beauty"  in  such  a  manner  that  he  maneuvered  the  composer  into  offering  the 
scores  for  publication  rather  than  his  asking  for  the  music.  Beethoven,  for 
his  part,  expressed  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  his  great  delight  at  having  struck  a 
good  bargain  in  obtaining  200  English  pounds  in  payment  for  the  music.  (The 
letters  are  given  in  full  in  Eliot  Forbes1  definitive  edition  of  Thayer's 
biography  of  the  composer.) 

The  compositions  in  question  included  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G, 
the  three  "Rasumovsky"  String  Quartets,  the  Symphony  No.  4  in  B-flat  and 
the  "Coriolan"  Overture.  In  addition  Beethoven  agreed  to  make  a  piano 
arrangement  of  the  solo  part  of  the  Violin  Concerto.  The  price  for  this 
formidable  "package"  was  the  equivalent  of  about  a  thousand  dollars. 

Clementi's  request  for  a  piano  version  of  the  Violin  Concerto  was  by 
no  means  unusual.  Publication  of  arrangements  was  a  healthy  enterprise  at  a 
time  when  public  performance  paid  no  royalties  and  when  the  adaptability  of 
music  to  the  widest  variety  of  customers  was  a  prime  concern  of  the  music 
business.  Beethoven  himself  had  adapted  some  of  his  more  popular  works  in 
this  manner  and  had  more  or  less  sanctioned  such  arrangement  by  others, 
though  he  reacted  furiously  when  they  were  badly  made  or  published  without 
his  being  paid. 

This  piano  version  applied  only  to  the  solo  part:  the  orchestral  parts 
of  the  Violin  Concerto  fit  the  piano  alternate  completely,  with  but  one  addition 
in  the  cadenza.  The  piano  score  takes  over  the  solo  violin  line  virtually  intact 
in  its  right  hand,  adding  rather  simple  accompaniment  for  the  left  hand;  there 
are  a  few  occasions,  notably  in  the  main  theme  of  the  finale,  where  significant 
motives  are  added  to  the  piano  part.  (The  arrangement  involves  far  fewer 
textual  changes,  for  instance,  than  Bach's  many  arrangements  of  his  own  and 
other  composers'  music.)  Otherwise,  the  most  notable  feature  in  this  piano 
concerto  is  to  be  heard  in  the  cadenza,  where  Beethoven  recalls  the  opening 
timpani  motive  in  a  very  effective  manner. 

This  cadenza  is  the  first  that  Beethoven  wrote  out  completely  for 
publication,  breaking  with  established  custom  up  to  his  time.  As  he  grew 
older  he  was  disinclined  to  leave  such  matters  to  chance  of  the  whim  of  his 
pupils:  the  cadenzas  for  his  Piano  Concerto  No.  5,  known  as  the  "Emperor," 
are  fully  written  out,  and  that  for  the  finale  includes  a  timpani  solo 
reminiscent  of  the  one  in  the  present  concerto.  Between  this  concerto  and  the 
"Emperor,"  Beethoven  wrote  out  cadenzas  for  his  four  previously  published 
piano  concertos,  as  well  as  for  the  Mozart  Concerto  in  D  Minor. 

The  Violin  Concerto  was  composed  late  in  1806,  while  Beethoven  was  at 
work  on  the  Fifth  Symphony.  From  contemporary  accounts,  it  was  written 
hastily,  barely  in  time  to  be  played  in  December  of  that  year  at  a  concert 
featuring  the  violinist  Franz  Clement.  It  was  first  published  in  1808  but  was 
slow  to  enter  the  standard,  repertory;  Joseph  Joachim,  in  the  1850's,  was  the 
first  to  establish  the  work  solidly  in  public  favor.  The  piano  version  was 
published  in  1810  in  London  by  Clementi. 

-Philip  Hart 


In    the    version    for    piano    and    orchestra,    Beethoven    maintained  the 
orchestral  part  without  alteration;  while  in  that  of  the  soloist  he  still  sought  to 
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conserve  the  maximum  of  the  violin  verrion,  he  often  had  to  make  anpronriate 
changes  that  had  become  necessary  because  of  the  different  mechanism  of 
playing  the  two  instruments  and  for  the  desire  to  exploit  the  low  register  of 
the  piano  which  would  otherwise  remain  inactive.  The  most  notable  difference 
between  the  two  versions  is  in  the  question  of  the  cadenzas.  For  the  violin 
version  of  the  "concerto"  Beethoven  did  not  write  any  cadenzas  (the  cadenzas 
which  are  played  today  were  written  by  David,  Joachim,  Kreisler,  and  other 
celebrated  violinists),  while  he  wrote  all  the  cadenzas  for  the  piano  version. 
The  most  important  and  widespread  is  that  in  the  first  movement  (Allegro  ma 
non  troppo).  This  cadenza  has  a  characteristic  part:  it  is  carried  out  by  the 
piano  with  the  "timpani  obbligati,"  which  accentuates  the  rhythm  and  maintains 
a  type  of  dialogue  with  the  soloist.  This  is  a  novelty  probably  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  classical  concerti.  The  cadenza  alone  gives  a 
notable  interest  of  artistic  and  historical  nature  to  the  piano  version  of  the 
Concerto  Opus  61. 

-Wiaroslaw  Sandelewski 


RONDO  in  B-Flat  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  WoO  6 


The  only  facts  about  this  work  that  were  known  up  to  the  present 
(January  1900)  are  that  it  was  found  in  p.n  unfinished  form  in  the  estate  of 
Beethoven  and  that  it  was  completed  by  Carl  Czerny  and  published  in  that 
arrangement  in  1829.  Its  character  a-u'1  contents  indicate  its  conception  as 
being  before  1800,  and  Otto  Jahn  surmised  that  it  was  probably  originally 
intended  as  the  final  movement  of  the  Piano  Concerto  No. 2  in  B  flat,  Opus  19. 
Closer  information  can  only  be  drawn  from  Beethoven's  handwriting,  which 
research  remains  unpursued  up  to  the  present  time.  That  reward  has  been 
gained  amid  the  confusion  of  old  music  which  has  been  brought  again  to  light 
through  the  efforts  of  Herr  Carl  Poulard,  the  present  choir  director  of  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Vienna,  whose  circumspection  also  was  respon- 
sible for  saving  one  of  the  most  valuable  manuscripts  of  Franz  Schubert  from 
destruction.  Beethoven's  manuscript  of  the  Rondo  in  B  flat  had  passed  over 
into  the  possession  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde,  in  Vienna.  This 
manuscript  gives  new  insight  in  to  the  form  in  which  Beethoven  left  the  work 
and  shows  (in  comparison  with  the  printed  version)  how  far  Czerny  was 
responsible  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Eusebius  Mandyczewski ,  Austrian  historian  and  editor,  points  out 
discrepancies  between  the  manuscript  and  the  printed  form.  Some  of  them,  he 
points  out,  were  made  by  Beethoven  himself  during  the  original  working-out  of 
the  score,  others  were  elaborations  by  the  editor.  The  article  closes  with 
these  comments: 

The  piano  part  in  all  other  cases  is  identical  with  the  printed  version. 
The  orchestra  parts  of  the  manuscript  correspond  with  those  of  the  printed 
version  identically  from  beginning  to  end,  in  every  detail. 

It  becomes  clear  from  all  the  above  that  Czerny  only  wrote  out  the 
cadenzas  and  filled  out  the  passage  work,  which  Beethoven,  in  the  hurry  of 
composition,  only  sketched.  These  external  discrepancies  were  such  that 
Beethoven,  as  player  as  well  as  composer,  would  have  improvised.  Czerny, 
who  in  his  youth  was  a  pupil  of  Beethoven's  and  later  a  devoted  and  highly 
esteemed  friend,  was  thoroughly  familiar  not  only  with  Beethoven's  piano 
technique  but  also  with  his  compositional  style.     The  piece  could  hardly  have 
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been  treated  by  better  hands  in  reconstructing  Beethoven's  obvious  intentions. 
The  manner  in  which  Czerny  restored  those  passages  which  were  left  out  of 
the  manuscript  point  not  only  to  his  artistic  talent  but  also  his  honest 
diffidence  to  the  master.  The  outward  trimmings  which  he  gave  the  work  in 
no  way  altered  the  composition.  He  changed  not  a  single  note  of  the  orchestra 
accompaniment;  he  merely  added  an  external  luster  to  the  piano  part. 

The  supposition  that  the  work  was  composed  before  1800  is  supported 
by  the  appearance  of  the  handwriting  throughout.  It  however  bears  no  date 
or  any  signature  of  Beethoven.  Externally  the  probabilities  are  great  that  it 
was  not  conceived  as  a  separate  work  but  that  it  was  thought  of  as  part  of  a 
multimovement  composition,  probably  the  third  movement  of  the  Piano  Concerto 
No.  2  in  B  flat.  This  becomes  clearer  when  one  compares  it  musically  with 
that  work.  Form,  tempo  and  rhythm  are  similar  in  both  works.  In  both  the 
piano  solo  begins  with  an  eight-measure  phrase;  in  both  the  transition  to  the 
second  theme  follows  a  complete  close  in  the  tonic  and  an  outlining  of  the  B 
flat  major  triad  in  unison  in  the  orchestra;  the  short  motive  of  a  falling  inter- 
val of  a  third  which  appears  in  the  rondo  as  a  sort  of  appendage  to  the 
second  theme  in  F  is  reflected  in  the  third  movement  of  the  concerto  in  the 
similar  place;  also  in  the  coda  of  both  movements  the  passages  in  thirds  differ 
only  in  the  respect  that  in  the  rondo  they  are  diatonic  and  in  the  concerto 
they  are  chromatic. 

These  inner  similarities  bear  out  Otto  Jahn's  contention  that  the  rondo 
was  conceived  as  the  last  movement  of  the  B  flat  concerto. 

-Eusebius  Mandyczewski 
(Tr.  by  Thomas  K.  Sherman) 


The  Rondo  in  B  flat  Major  is  something  of  a  mystery,  in  that  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  its  existence.  The  easy  explanation  is  that  it  was 
intended  as  an  alternate  to  the  finale  of  the  B  flat  Concerto.  The  trouble  with 
this  theory  is  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  Beethoven  ever  had  such  an 
intention.  Also,  the  Rondo  shows  an  earlier  style  than  the  concerto.  A 
possible  explanation  is  that  the  Rondo  is  actually  the  original  rondo  of  the 
concerto  and  was  disposed  of  by  Beethoven  because  it  was  too  early  in  style  to 
fit  the  concerto's  more  advanced  idiom.  As  to  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  pianist  Czerny  finished  the  sketched-in  cadenza 
which  Beethoven  had  failed  to  finish  himself,  and  until  now  that  version  has 
been  used  whenever  the  piece  is  played.  Thayer,  in  his  monumental  "Life  of 
Beethoven,"  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  controversy  surrounding  the 
Rondo. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  8  in  F,  Op.  93 

I.  Allegro  vivace  con  brio;  II.  Allegretto  scherzando;  III.  Tempo  di  menuetto; 
IV.  Allegro  vivace 

This  symphony  was  composed  at  Linz  in  the  summer  of  1812.  The 
autograph  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  bears  this  inscription  in 
Beethoven's  handwriting:  "Sinfonia-Lintz ,  im  Monath  October  1812."  Gloggl's 
Linzer  Musikzeitung  made  this  announcement  October  5:    "We  have  had  at  last 
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the  long  wished  for  pleasure  to  have  for  some  days  in  our  capital  the  Orpheus 
and  the  greatest  musical  poet  of  our  time,  Mr.  L.  van  Beethoven;  and,  if 
Apollo  is  gracious  to  us,  we  shall  also  have  the  opportunity  of  wondering  at 
his  art."  The  same  periodical  announced  November  10:  "The  great  tone  poet 
and  tone  artist,  Louis  van  Beethoven,  has  left  our  city  without  fulfilling  our 
passionate  wish  of  hearing  him  publicly  in  a  concert." 

Beethoven  was  in  poor  physical  condition  in  1812,  and  Staudenheim, 
his  physician,  advising  him  to  try  Bohemian  baths,  he  went  to  Toplitz  by  way 
of  Prague;  to  Carlsbad,  where  a  note  of  the  postilion's  horn  found  its  way 
among  the  sketches  for  the  Eighth  Symphony;  to  Franzensbrunn  and  again  to 
Toplitz;  and  lastly  to  his  brother  Johann's  home  at  Linz,  where  he  remained 
until  into  November.  His  sojourn  in  Linz  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  Johann,  a 
bachelor,  lived  in  a  house  too  large  for  his  needs,  and  so  he  rented  a  part  of 
it  to  a  physician,  who  had  a  sister-in-law,  Therese  Obermeyer,  a  cheerful  and 
well-proportioned  woman,  of  an  agreeable  if  not  handsome  face.  Johann  looked 
on  her  kindly,  made  her  his  housekeeper,  and,  according  to  the  gossips  of 
Linz,  there  was  closer  relationship.  Beethoven  meddled  with  his  brother's 
affairs,  and,  finding  him  obdurate,  he  visited  the  bishop  and  the  police 
authorities  and  persuaded  them  to  banish  her  from  the  town,  to  send  her  to 
Vienna  if  she  should  still  be  in  Linz  on  a  fixed  day.  Naturally,  there  was  a 
wild  scene  between  the  brothers.  Johann  played  the  winning  card:  he  married 
Therese  on  November  8.  Ludwig,  furious,  went  back  to  Vienna,  and  took 
pleasure  afterward  in  referring  to  his  sister-in-law  in  both  his  conversation 
and  his  letters  as  the  "Queen  of  the  Night." 

This  same  Johann  said  that  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  completed  from 
sketches  made  during  walks  to  and  from  the  Postlingberge ,  but  Thayer  con- 
sidered him  to  be  an  untrustworthy  witness. 

The  Eighth  Symphony  was  probably  played  over  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna,  April  20,  1813.  Beethoven  in  the  same 
month  endeavored  to  produce  it  at  a  concert,  but  without  success. 

Beethoven  described  the  Eighth  in  a  letter  to  Salomon,  of  London,  as 
"a  little  symphony  in  F,"  to  distinguish  it  from  its  predecessor,  the  Seventh, 
which  he  called  "a  great  symphony  in  A,  one  of  my  most  excellent." 

We  know  from  his  speeches  noted  down  that  Beethoven  originally 
planned  an  elaborate  introduction  to  this  symphony. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  second  movement,  the  celebrated  Allegretto 
scherzando,  is  based  on  the  theme  of  "a  three  voice  circular  canon,  or  round, 
'Ta,  ta,  ta,  lieber  Malzel,'  sung  in  honor  of  the  inventor  of  the  metronome" 
and  many  automata  "at  a  farewell  dinner  given  to  Beethoven  in  July  1812, 
before  his  leaving  Vienna  for  his  summer  trip  into  the  country."  This  story 
was  first  told  by  Schindler.  Beethoven,  who  among  intimate  friends  was 
customarily  "gay,  witty,  satiric,  'unbuttoned,'  as  he  called  it,"  improvised  at 
this  parting  meal  a  canon,  which  was  sung  immediately  by  those  present.  The 
Allegretto  was  founded  on  this  canon,  suggested  by  the  metronome.  Thayer 
examined  this  story  with  incredible  patience  ("Beethoven's  Leben,"  Berlin, 
1879)  and  he  drew  these  conclusions:  the  machine  that  we  now  know  as 
Malzel's  metronome  was  at  first  called  a  musical  chronometer,  and  not  till  1817 
could  the  canon  include  the  word  "Metronom." 

In  one  of  the  conversation  books  (1824)  Beethoven  says:  "I,  too,  am 
in  the  second  movement  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  — ta,  ta,  ta,  ta,  ta—  the 
canon  on  Malzel.  It  was  a  right  jolly  evening  when  we  sang  this  canon. 
Malzel  was  the  bass.     At  that  time  I  sang  the  soprano.     I  think  it  was  toward 
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the  end  of  December,  1817."  Thayer  says:  "That  Malzel's  'ta,  ta,  ta' 
suggested  the  Allegretto  to  Beethoven,  and  that  by  a  parting  meal  the  canon 
on  this  theme  was  sung,  are  doubtless  true;  but  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that 
the  canon  preceded  the  symphony....  If  the  canon  was  written  before  the 
symphony,  it  was  not  improvised  at  this  meal;  if  it  was  then  improvised,  it 
was  only  a  repetition  of  the  Allegretto  theme  in  canon  form."  However  this 
may  be,  the  persistent  ticking  of  a  wind  instrument  in  sixteenth  notes  is  heard 
almost  throughout  the  movement,  of  which  Berlioz  said:  "It  is  one  of  those 
productions  for  which  neither  model  nor  pendant  can  be  found.  This  sort  of 
thing  falls  finished  from  heaven  into  the  composer's  brain.  He  writes  it  at  a 
single  dash,  and  we  are  amazed  at  hearing  it." 

There  has  been  much  discussion  concerning  the  pace  at  which  the 
third  movement,  marked  Tempo  di  minuetto,  should  be  taken.  Wagner  made 
some  interesting  remarks  on  this  subject  in  his  "On  Conducting"  (I  use  Mr.  E. 
Dannreuther's  translation):  "I  have,  myself,  only  once  been  present  at  a 
rehearsal  of  one  of  Beethoven's  symphonies,  when  Mendelssohn  conducted. 
The  rehearsal  took  place  at  Berlin,  and  the  symphony  was  No.  8  in  F 
major....  This  incomparably  bright  symphony  was  rendered  in  a  remarkable 
smooth  and  genial  manner.  Mendelssohn  himself  once  remarked  to  me,  with 
regard  to  conducting,  that  he  thought  most  harm  was  done  by  taking  a  tempo 
too  slow,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  always  recommended  quick  tempi,  as 
being  less  detrimental.  Really  good  execution,  he  thought,  was  at  all  times  a 
rare  thing,  but  shortcomings  might  be  disguised  if  care  was  taken  that  they 
should  not  appear  very  prominent;  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  was  to  get 
over  the  ground  quickly....  Beethoven,  as  is  not  uncommon  with  him,  meant 
to  write  a  true  minuet  in  his  F  major  symphony.  He  places  it  between  the  two 
main  Allegro  movements,  as  a  sort  of  complementary  antithesis  to  an  Allegro 
scherzando  which  precedes  it;  and,  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  his  intention 
regarding  the  tempo,  he  designates  it  not  as  a  minuetto,  but  as  Tempo  di 
minuetto.  This  novel  and  unconventional  characterization  of  the  two  middle 
movements  of  a  symphony  was  almost  entirely  overlooked.  The  Allegretto 
scherzando  was  taken  to  represent  the  usual  Andante,  the  Tempo  di  minuetto 
the  familiar  Scherzo;  and,  as  the  two  movements  thus  interpreted  seemed 
rather  paltry,  and  none  of  the  usual  effects  could  be  got  out  of  them,  our 
musicians  came  to  regard  the  entire  symphony  as  a  sort  of  accidental  hors 
d'oeuvre  of  Beethoven's  muse,  who,  after  the  exertions  of  the  A  major 
Symphony,  had  chosen  to  take  things  rather  easily.  Accordingly,  after  the 
Allegretto  scherzando,  the  time  of  which  is  invariably  dragged  somewhat,  the 
Tempo  di  minuetto  is  universally  served  up  as  a  refreshing  Landler,  which 
passes  the  ear  without  leaving  any  distinct  impression.  Now  the  late 
Kapellmeister  Reissiger,  of  Dresden,  once  conducted  this  symphony  there,  and 
I  happened  to  be  present  at  the  performance,  together  with  Mendelssohn.  We 
talked  about  the  dilemma  just  described  and  its  proper  solution,  concerning 
which  I  told  Mendelssohn  that  I  believed  I  had  convinced  Reissiger,  who  had 
promised  that  he  would  take  the  tempo  slower  than  usual.  Mendelssohn 
perfectly  agreed  with  me.  We  listened.  The  third  movement  began,  and  I  was 
terrified  on  hearing  precisely  the  old  Landler  tempo;  but,  before  I  could  give 
way  to  my  annoyance,  Mendelssohn  smiled  and  pleasantly  nodded  his  head,  as 
if  to  say:  'Now  it's  all  right!  Bravo!'  So  my  terror  changed  to  astonish- 
ment.... Mendelssohn's  indifference  to  this  queer,  artistic  contretemps  raised 
doubts  in  my  mind  whether  he  saw  any  distinction  and  difference  in  the  case 
at  all.  I  fancied  myself  standing  before  an  abyss  of  superficiality,  a  veritable 
void." 

At  first  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Hanslick 
says,    in    "Aus    dem    Konzertsaal , "    that    the    "Pastoral"    Symphony    was  long 
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characterized  as  the  one  in  F,  as  though  the  Eighth  did  not  exist  and  there 
could  be  no  confusion  between  Nos.  6  and  8,  for  the  former  alone  was  worthy 
of  Beethoven.  This  was  true  even  as  late  as  1850.  Beethoven  himself  had 
spoken  of  it  as  the  "little"  symphony,  and  so  it  is  sometimes  characterized 
today . 

Leipzig  was  the  second  city  to  know  the  Eighth  Symphony,  which  was 
played  in  the  Gewandhaus,  January  11,  1818. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  did  not  perform  the  work  until  May 
29,  1826,  although  it  had  the  music  as  early  as  1817 

In  Paris  the  Eighth  was  the  last  of  Beethoven's  to  be  heard.  The 
Societe  des  Concerts  did  not  perform  it  until  February  19,  1832.  Fetis, 
hearing  the  symphony,  wrote  that  in  certain  places  the  symphony  was  so 
unlike  other  compositions  of  Beethoven  that  it  gave  room  for  the  belief  that  it 
was  "written  under  certain  conditions  which  are  unknown  to  us,  which  alone 
could  explain  why  Beethoven,  after  having  composed  some  of  his  great  works, 
especially  the  "Eroica,"  left  this  broad,  large  manner  analogous  to  his  mode  of 
thought  to  put  boundaries  to  the  sweep  of  his  genius."  At  the  same  time  Fetis 
found  admirable  things  in  the  work  "in  spite  of  the  scantiness  of  their 
proportions."  But  Berlioz  saw  with  a  clearer  vision.  "Naivete,  grace,  gentle 
joy,  even  if  they  are  the  principal  charms  of  childhood,  do  not  exclude 
grandeur  in  the  form  of  art  which  reproduces  them....  This  symphony,  then, 
seems  wholly  worthy  of  those  that  preceded  and  followed,  and  it  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  it  is  in  nowise  like  unto  them." 

-Philip  Hale 


The  question  of  the  pictorial  in  music  has  been  much  discussed,  but 
the  study  of  its  potential  for  the  comic  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  left  almost 
completely  in  the  shade;  however,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  this  study  might 
be  of  some  interest,  if  it  only  served  to  show  once  more  what  certain  combi- 
nations of  sounds  can  accomplish. 

The  comic  intention  is  manifest  but  veiled,  and  therefore  remains  a 
little  unclear.  Thus,  in  the  finale  of  the  Eighth  Symphony,  so  sparkling,  so 
animated,  so  tender,  with  its  middle  phrase  of  a  distant  farewell,  what  can 
that  singular  A  flat  signify  as  it  surges  abruptly  into  the  middle  of  the 
whirlwind  and  suddenly  stops  it?  The  totally  strange  appearance  of  this 
unusual  note  immediately  convinces  the  listener  musical  enough  to  grasp  the 
false  relation  it  presents  with  that  which  surrounds  it,  that  here  is  a 
humorous  passage.  But,  truthfully  speaking,  these  sallies  risk  remaining 
unexplained  in  instrumental  music,  and  they  are  hardly  detected  by  the 
majority  of  listeners.  However,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  in  Beethoven's 
music  certain  deliberate  anomalies  which  remain  incomprehensible  if  he  does  not 
attach  a  humorous  connotation  to  them,  the  sense  of  which  inevitably  goes 
beyond  its  purely  musical  significance.  Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to 
attribute  to  these  whims  more  importance  than  they  deserve. 

-Paul  Dukas 


The  Eighth  Symphony,  still  more  than  the  Fourth,  conveys  the  most 
sublime  gaiety  of  spirit:  not  the  country  life,  not  the  boisterous  peasant 
dances,  but  a  sense  of  humor  descended  from  above  the  clouds,  a  serenity 
that   Beethoven   developed   within   himself.     It   seems   almost   unbelievable  that 
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Beethoven  was  capable  of  writing  it,  in  the  face  of  so  much  misfortune.  The 
most  miraculous  of  all  is  the  second  movement.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
in  this  glowing  Allegretto  scherzando,  he  was  being  truly  charming.  If  you 
ask  whether  the  Viennese  life  had  a  direct  influence  on  any  of  Beethoven's 
works,  I  would  answer ...  Yes ,  by  all  means  look  at  the  second  movement  of  the 
Eighth.  Surely  this  is  the  most  jovial  thing  he  ever  wrote.  The  third  move- 
ment, too,  fails  to  pose  any  emotional  problems  --  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
old-fashioned  minuets  that  Beethoven  composed.  He  may  have  had  some 
particular  horn  player  in  mind  when  he  wrote  this  score,  for  the  horn  part  in 
the  trio  of  the  third  movement  was  extraordinarily  difficult  for  any  one  to  play 
at  that  time,  before  technical  developments  made  the  instrument  more  agile. 
The  same  could  be  said  of  the  clarinet  in  this  instance.  And  the  last  move- 
ment, with  its  Olympian  laughter,  brings  the  symphony  to  an  epigrammatic 
close:  it  is  an  inspired  finale,  absolutely  true  to  the  mood  of  all  that  has  gone 
before.  I  have  the  feeling  that  these  pages  represent  Beethoven's  last 
cheerful  moments,  at  any  rate  the  last  for  orchestra.  For  in  the  succeeding 
symphony  he  plunged  directly  into  the  struggle  of  existence. 

-Josef  Krips 


This  symphony  is  in  F,  like  the  Pastoral  (the  Sixth),  but  it  is  con- 
ceived within  less  vast  proportions  that  its  predecessors.  But  if  it  scarcely 
surpasses  in  amplitude  of  form  the  First  Symphony  in  C,  it  is  far  superior  to 
it  in  instrumentation,  rhythm,  and  melodic  style. 

The  first  movement  contains  two  subjects;  both  are  gentle  and  calm. 
The  second  subject,  in  our  opinion  the  more  remarkable,  seems  to  constantly 
avoid  the  perfect  cadences  by  modulating  in  a  wholly  unexpected  way  (the 
phrase  starts  in  D  and  ends  in  C)  and  then  disappears  without  any  conclusion 
on  the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh. 

When  hearing  this  melodic  caprice  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  author, 
although  desiring  a  gentle  emotion,  had  suddenly  been  prevented  from 
continuing  his  happy  song  by  the  intervention  of  some  sad  thought. 

The  Andante  scherzando  (Allegretto  scherzando)  is  one  of  those 
productions  where  it  is  equally  vain  to  seek  either  a  model  of  a  counterpart; 
seeming  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  and  to  have  immediately  entered  the 
composer's  mind;  he  therefore  writes,  as  it  were,  at  a  stroke;  and  we  can  only 
listen  to  it  with  amazement.  Here  the  woodwinds  play  a  part  not  usually 
falling  their  lot.  In  other  words  they  accompany,  with  added  chords,  repeated 
eight  times  pianissimo  in  each  bar,  the  light  punta  d'arco  dialogue  of  the 
violins  and  the  basses.  It  is  soft  and  ingenious,  also  being  of  an  especially 
graceful  laziness  like  the  song  of  two  children  gathering  flowers  in  a  meadow 
on  a  beautiful  spring  morning. 

Two  three-bar  sections  form  the  principal  phrase  whose  symmetry  is 
disturbed  by  the  silence  succeeding  the  bass  reply.  The  first  section  ends  on 
a  weak  beat,  and  the  second  on  a  strong  one.  The  chord  repetitions  of  the 
oboes,  clarinets,  horns,  and  bassoons  are  so  interesting  the  listener  seems 
prevented  from  observing  the  symmetrical  defect  produced  in  the  cantabile  of 
the  strings  by  the  quantity  of  added  silence. 

The  addition  referred  to  apparently  exists  only  to  allow  the  delightful 
chord  to  take  flight  so  it  can  be  heard  alone  and  longer.  By  this  example  we 
again  see  the  law  of  strict  outline  may  sometimes  be  infringed  upon  with 
success;   but  it  can  be  believed  this  ravishing  idyll  ends  by  the  very  one  of 
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all  common  features  Beethoven  had  the  greatest  aversion  —  the  Italian 
cadence. 

At  the  moment  the  instrumental  conversation  of  the  two  little 
orchestras,  woodwind  and  string,  is  most  attractive,  the  composer,  as  if 
suddenly  compelled  to  finish,  makes  the  violins  play  four  notes  in  tremolo:  G 
—  sixth,  F  —  dominant,  A  —  leading  note,  B  flat  —  tonic;  repeats  them 
several  times,  just  like  the  Italians  when  they  sing  Fe  —  li  —  ci  —  ta,  and 
then  stops  short.  I  have  never  been  able  to  explain  this  comical  ending  to 
myself. 

A  minuet,  with  all  the  style  and  exact  movement  of  Haydn's  minuets, 
replaces  the  quick  triple-time  scherzo  Beethoven  invented  and  made  such 
ingenious  and  attractive  use  of  in  all  his  other  symphonic  compositions.  To 
speak  truthfully,  this  movement  is  ordinary;  and  the  antiquity  of  its  form 
seems  to  have  stifled  the  composer's  thought. 

The  finale,  on  the  contrary,  sparkles  with  animation;  its  ideas  are 
brilliant,  new,  and  are  developed  luxuriously.  Diatonic  progressions  are  found 
in  two  parts  and  in  contrary  motion;  serving  the  composer  in  creating  a 
crescendo  of  tremendous  extent  and  grand  effect  for  his  peroration.  The 
harmony  includes  a  few  instances  of  harshness  produced  by  the  resolution  of 
passing  notes  not  being  sufficiently  prompt;  and  by  passing  notes  sometimes 
stopping  short  before  a  rest. 


-Hector  Berlioz 


.  ;  .- 
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THE      CURTIS       INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Monday  24  October  1983  at  8:00pm 

THE  EV1TH  L.  PROSTKOtf  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


FIRST  STUDENT  RECITAL 


In  dir  ist  Freude 
Scherzo 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  major,  S.  545 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 
Maurice  Durufle 
(1902-  ) 
Bach 


Angelo  Rosati,  organ 


II 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  6  in  Bb  major,  S.   1051  Bach 
Allegro  moderato  -  Adagio  ma  non  tanto  -  Allegro 

Edward  P.  Gazouleas,  viola      Mary  Hammann,  viola  (gamba) 
Roberto  Diaz,  viola      Robert  LaRue,  cello 
Michael  Stern,  viola  (gamba)      Timothy  Cobb,  doublebass 
Gustavo  Rivero-Weber ,  harpsichord 


INTERMISSION 


Chaconne  in  D  minor  (from  S.  1004) 


III 


Sonata  for  Solo  Violin,  Op.   27,  No.  4 

Allemanda:  Lento  maestoso  -  Sarabande:  Quasi  lento 
Finale:  Presto  ma  non  troppo 

Emmanuelle  Boisvert,  violin 


Bach 

Eugene  Ysaye 
(1858-1931) 


Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso,  Op.  28 


Camille  Saint-Saens 
(1835-1921) 


Emmanuelle  Boisvert,  violin 
Catherine  Schneider,  piano 

Angelo  Rosati:  Student  of  John  Weaver 
Edward  P.  Gazouleas:  Student  of  Michael  Tree 
Roberto  Diaz:  Student  of  Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Michael  Stern:  Conducting  student  of  Max  Rudolf 
Mary  Hammann:   Student  of  Michael  Tree 
Robert  LaRue:  Student  of  David  Soyer 
Timothy  Cobb:   Student  of  Roger  Scott 
Gustavo  Rivero-Weber:  Graduating  student  of  Jorge  Bolet 
Emmanuelle  Boisvert:  Graduating  student  of  David  Cerone 
Catherine  Schneider:   Student  of  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 


Karen  Tuttle  prepared  the  concerto 
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The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.     We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.     If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers  during 
a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.     The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.     We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall  are 
permissible  only  with  authorization. 

In  addition  to  being  the  inaugural  student  concert  for  our  Sixtieth  Anniversary 
Season,  tonight's  recital  also  leads  off  what  will  henceforth  be  known  as 
The  Edith  L.  Prostkoff  Memorial  Concert  Series,  generously  supported  by  Mr. 
Robert  Prostkoff  in  loving  memory  of  his  wife.  


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
 Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 
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THE      CURTIS       INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Tuesday  25  October  1983  at  8:00pm 

THE  CURTIS  FACULTY  SERIES 

JOHN  WEAVER,  organ 


IN  MEMORIAM  DR.   ALEXANDER  McCURDY,  JR. 


I 

Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G  minor,   S.   542  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(1685-1750) 

II 

Eleven  Chorale-Preludes,  Op.    122  Johannes  Brahms 

Mein  Jesu,  der  du  mich  (My  Jesus  leadeth  me)  (1833-1897) 
Herzliebster  Jesu  (Ah,  dearest  Jesus) 

0  Welt,   ich  muss  dich  lassen  (b  World,  I  now  must  leave  thee) 
Herzlich  tut  mich  erfreuen  (My  heart  is  filled  with  pleasure) 
Schmiicke  dich,  0  liebe  Seele  (Deck  thyself,  my  soul,  with  gladness) 
0  wie  selig  seid  ihr  doch,   ihr  Frommen  (Blessed  ye  who  live  in 

faith  unswerving) 
0  Gott,  du  frommer  Gott  ((0  God,  thou  faithful  God) 
Es  ist  ein  Ros'  entsprungen  ((Lo,  how  a  rose  e'er  blooming) 
Herzlich  tut  mich  verlangen  (My  heart  is  ever  yearning) 
Herzlich  tut  .   .   .     (second  setting) 

0  Welt,   ich  muss  dich  lassen     (0  world,  I  now  must  leave  thee) 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Scherzo,  Op.  41     (1964)  Kenneth  Leighton 

(1929-  ) 

IV 

Sonata  on  the  94th  Psalm  Julius  Reubke 

Grave:  "  0  Lord,  God,   to  whom  vengeance  (1834-1858) 
belongeth;  0  God  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,  show 
thyself.     Lift  up  thyself,   thou  judge  of  the  earth; 
render  a  reward  to  the  proud." 
Larghetto  -  Allegro  con  fuoco:  "Lord,  how  long  shall  the  wicked, 
how  long  shall  the  wicked  triumph?     They  slay  the  widow 
and  the  stranger,  and  murder  the  fatherless.     Yet  they  say 
the  Lord  shall  not  see,  neither  shall  the  God  of  Jacob 
regard  it." 

Adagio:  "Unless  the  Lord  had  been  my  help, my  soul  had  almost  dwelt 
in  silence.     In  the  multitude  of  my  cares  within  me,  thy 
comforts  delight  my  soul." 

Fugue:  "But  the  Lord  is  my  defence;  and  my  God  is  the  rock  of  my 

refuge.     And  he  shall  bring  down  upon  them  their  own  iniquity, 
and  shallcut  them  off  in  their  own  wickedness;  Yea,   the  Lord 
our  God  shall  cut  them  off." 
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THE       CURTIS       INSTITUTE       OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNTVERSARV  SEASON  1983-1984 
Wednesday  26  October  1983  at  8:00pm 

THE  EV1TH  L.  PR0STK0FF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


SECOND  STUDENT  RECITAL 


I 

Scottish  Fantasy,   Op.  46 

Introduction:  Adagio  -  Allegro  - 
Andante  sostenuto  -  Allegro  guerriero 


Max  Bruch 
(1838-1920) 


Ivan  Chan,  violin 
Clark  Griffith,  piano 


II 


Music  for  Brass  Instruments 


Ingolf  Dahl 
(1912-1970) 


Dan  Bowling,   trumpet        Christopher  Dudley,  trombone 
C.  Benjamin  Mundy,  trumpet        Blair  Bollinger,  bass  trombone 
Shelley  Showers,  horn 


INTERMISSION 


Concerto  for  Cello  No.  1 
Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegretto  con  moto 


III 
in  A  minor 


Op. 


33  Camille  Saint-Saens 
(1835-1921) 


Hsiao- Lan  Wang,  cello 
Yang-Sook  Lee,  piano 


IV 

Trio  for  Oboe,  Bassoon,  and  Piano 
Presto  -  Andante  -  Rondo 


Francis  Poulenc 
(1899-1963) 


Betsy  Starr,  oboe        David  McGill,  bassoon 
Joanne  Pearce,  piano 


Ivan  Chan:   Student  of  David  Cerone 
Clark  Griffith:  Student  of  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Dan  Bowling:   Student  of  Frank  Kaderabek 
C.  Benjamin  Mundy:  Graduating  student  of  Frank  Kaderabek 
Christopher  Dudley:  Student  of  Glenn  Dodson 
Blair  Bollinger:  Student  of  Glenn  Dodson 
Shelley  Showers:  Student  of  Myron  Bloom 
Hsiao-Lan  Wang:  Student  of  David  Soyer 
Yang-Sook  Lee:  Student  of  Gary  Graff man 
Betsy  Starr:  Graduating  student  of  John  de  Lancie 
David  McGill:  Student  of  Sol  Schoenbach 
Joanne  Pearce:   Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff  and  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Glenn  Dodson  prepared  the  Dahl 
John  de  Lancie  prepared  the  Poulenc 
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The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.     We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.     If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers  during 
a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 

Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.     The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.     We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 

Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 

The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall  are 
permissible  only  with  authorization. 


The  Edith  L.  Vtioitko^  Wzmonial  Conciwt  SwLu,  cu>  oua  Uadant  nacJUtaU  ouiz 
now  known,  lt>  ganeAouuly  mppoAXad  by  M*.  Robwt  Vh.oUk.oii  In  loving  m<mony 
o^  ka>  uw^e. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


+  *+*+*+*+*+*+*  +  *+*+*+*+*  +  *  +  *+*+ 


THE      CURTIS       INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  Sixtieth  AnyiiveAAOAij  Season  1983-1984 
Friday  28  October  1983  at  8:00pm 

Thu  Edith  L.  Pioitko^  WmohJuxJi  ConceAt  S(UvCu~ 


THIRD  STUDENT  RECITAL 


I 

Sonata  No.   2  in  A  major 

for  Violin  and  Piano,   Op.  100 

Allegro  amabile 

Andante  tranquillo  -  Vivace 

Allegretto  grazioso 


Johannes  Brahms 
(1833-1897) 


Susan  Synnestvedt,  violin 
Clark  Griffith,  piano 

II 

Sonata  in  D  major  for  Piano,  Four  Hands,  K.   381  W.  A.  Mozart 

Allegro  -  Andante  -  Allegro  molto  (1756-1791) 

Three  Marches  Franz  Schubert 

Op.  40,  No.  3,   in  B  minor,  D.  819  (1797-1828) 

Op.     Posth.  121,  No.   1  in  C  major,  D.  886 

Op.  51,  No.  1,   in  D  major,  D.  773 

Yang-Sook  Lee,  piano 
Arnan  Wiesel,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Sonata  No.  2  in  F  major  Brahms 
for  Cello  and  Piano,  Op.  99 

Allegro  Vivace  -  Adagio  affetuoso  - 

Allegro  passionato  -  Allegro  molto 

Lawrence  C.  Figg,  cello 
Makoto  Ueno,  piano 

Susan  Synnestvedt:  Student  of  David  Cerone 
Clark  Griffith:   Student  of  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Yang-Sook  Lee:  Student  of  Gary  Graffman 
Arnan  Wiesel:  Graduating  student  of  Seymour  Lipkin 
Lawrence  C.  Figg:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 
Makoto  Ueno:   Student  of  Jorge  Bolet 
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The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.     We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.     If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers  during 
a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 

Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.     The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,   gifted  group  of  young  musicians.     We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 

Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 

The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall  are 
permissible  only  with  authorization. 


Tne  Edith  L.  ?ha&tkoll  Memorial  ConcoAt  SoAiu,  <u  oua  Uadznt  k<lqaXjoJU>  oaz 
now  known,  U  ganeAouily  tuppoUzd  by  Mi.  Robojut  Piottkofa  in  loving  mmony 
o£  kit  ttttjfe. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
 Howard  Kornblum,   Concert  Division  Director 


*+* +*+*+* +*+*+*+*+* +*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+* +*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+* 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-I98U 
Monday  31  October  I983  at  8:00pm 


The  EdUXh  L.  PioAtko^  ^mohjjxl  ConceAt  SoAieA 


FOURTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


I 

Allegro  in  Bb  major,  K.  Anh.  91  (5l6c)  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
for  Clarinet  and  Strings  (1756-1791) 

Martin  Chalifour,  violin    Mary  Hammann,  viola 
Celine  Leathead,  vio'lin    Pegsoon  Whang,  cello 
Burt  Hara,  clarinet 

II 

Sonata  for  Violin  Solo,  Op.  27,  No.  2                          Eugene  Ysaye 

Obsession  -  Malinconia  -  (1858-1931) 
Danse  des  Ombres  -  Les  Furies 

Vesna  Stankovic,  violin 

III 

Sonata  in  A  major  for  Cello  and  Piano  Cesar  Franck 

Allegretto  ben  moderato  -  Allegro  -  (1822-1890) 
Recitativo  :  Fantasia  -  Allegretto  poco  mosso 

Keith  Hall  Robinson  II,  cello 
Thomas  Sauer,  piano 

Martin  Chalifour:  Graduating  student  of  Jascha  Brodsky  and  David  Cerone 
Celine  Leathead:  Graduating  student  of  Jascha  Brodsky 
Mary  Hammann:  Student  of  Michael  Tree 
Pegsoon  Whang:  Student  of  David  Soyer 
Burt  Hara:  Graduating  student  of  Donald  Montanaro 
Vesna  Stankovic:  Student  of  David  Cerone 
Keith  Hall  Robinson  II:  Graduating  student  of  David  Soyer 
Thomas  Sauer:  Student  of  Jorge  Bolet 

Felix  Galimir  prepared  the  Mozart 


*+*+*+*+»+*+*+»+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+»+*+*+*+*+*+»+*+*  ' * ' * ' 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MU! 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-198U 
Wednesday  2  November  1983  at  8:00pm 

THE  EV1TH  L.  PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


I  C 


FIFTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


Three-Part  Invention  in     D  major 

Sonata  in  G  major,  L.  U8T 

Impromptu  in  Ab  major,  Op.  1U2,  No.  2 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 
Domenico  Scarlatti 
(1685-1757) 
Franz  Schubert 
(1797-1828) 


Arnan  Wiesel 


,  piano 


II 


"See  the  raging  flames  arise' 

( from  Joshua) 
Der  Tod  und  das  Madchen 
Was  ist  Sylvia 
Erlkonig 


George  Frederick  Handel 
(1685-1759) 
Schubert 
Schubert 
Schubert 


Richard  Zuch,  baritone 
David  Lofton,  piano 

III 

Sonata  No.  3  in  C  minor 

for  Violin  and  Piano,  Op.  i+5 
Allegro  molto  ed  appassionato 
Allegretto  espressivo  alia  Romanza 
Allegro  animato 

Mitchell  Newman,  violin 
Joanne  Pearce,  piano 


Edvard  Grieg 
(18U3-1907) 


Arnan  Wiesel:  Graduating  student  of  Seymour  Lipkin 
Richard  Zuch:  Graduating  student  of  Todd  Duncan 
Mitchell  Newman:  Student  of  David  Cerone  and  Yumi  Ninomiya  Scott 
Joanne  Pearce:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff  and  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Friday  4  November  1983  at  8:00pm 


THE  EVITH  L.  FROST KOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


SIXTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


Sonata  in  G  minor  for  Flute  and  Keyboard. 
Allegro  moderato  -  Adagio  -  Allegro 

Poem  for  F'lute  and  Piano 


S  1020 


J.  S.  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


Charles  T.  Griffes 
(1884-1920) 


John  Thorne,  flute 
Joanne  Pearce,  piano 

II 

Sonata  No.  2  in  A  major 

for  Violin  and  Piano,  Op.  100 
Allegro  amabile  -  Andante  tranquillo  - 
Allegretto  grazioso  (quasi  andante) 

Da-Hong  Seetoo,  violin 
Makoto  Ueno,  piano 


Johannes  Brahms 
(1833-1897) 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Quartet  in  F  major,  Op.  96  "American" 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo  -  Lento  - 
Molto  vivace  -    Vivace  ma  non  troppo 


Antonin  Dvorak 
(1841-1904) 


Ivan  Chan,  viol  in 
Paul  D.  Roby,  violin 


Nancy  Thomas,  viola 
Hsiao-Lan  Wang,  eel lo 


John  Thorne:  Student  of  Julius  Baker  and  John  Krell 
Joanne  Pearce:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff  and  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Da-Hong  Seetoo:  Student  of  David  Cerone 
Makoto  Ueno:  Student  of  Jorge  Bolet 
Ivan  Chan:  Student  of  David  Cerone 
Paul  D.  Roby:  Student  of  Jascha  Brodsky  and  Yumi  Ninomiya  Scott 
Nancy  Thomas:  Student  of  Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Hsiao-Lan  Wang:  Student  of  David  Soyer 


Karen  Tuttle  prepared  the  Dvorak 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes:  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


The.  Edith  L.  Ptoitko^  \kmofduxJL  ConceAX  Sexier,  &t>  oua  student  AecAjtoiU,  axe 
nouu  known,  <U  geneAouily  tuppovted  by  Wi.  RobeAt  VAobtko^h  in  loving  memory 
o£  kii>  wi^e. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
 Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


*+*+*+*+ 


*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+ 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANN! VERSARV  SEASON  1983-1984 
Monday  7  November  1983  at  8:00pm 


THE  EVUH  L.  FROST KOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


SEVENTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


I 

Sonata  in  A  minor  for  Violin  Solo,  S.  1003  J.  S.  Bach 

Grave  -  Fuga  -  Andante  -  Allegro  (1685-1750) 

Laura  Park,  violin 

II 

Concerto  No.  5  in  A  minor,  Op.  37  Henri  Vieuxtemps 

Allegro  non  troppo  -  Adagio  -  Allegro  con  fuoco  (1820-1881) 

Michi  Sugiura,  violin 
Catherine  Schneider,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Variations  for  Four  Drums  and  Viola  Michael  Colgrass 

Variation  I:  Adagio    Variation  II:  Allegro  (1932-  ) 

Variation  III:  Lyrical    Variation  IV:  Andante  agitato 
Variation  V:  Scherzo 
(The  Variations  are  preceded  by  an  Introduction  and 
conclude  with  a  Finale) 

Christine  Rutledge,  viola       David  DePeters,  percussion 

IV 

Trio  No.  1  in  B  major,  Op.  8  Johannes  Brahms 

Allegro  con  brio  -  Scherzo  -  Adagio  -  Allegro  (1833-1897) 

Emmanuelle  Boisvert,  violin       Keith  Hall  Robinson  II,  cello 
Beatrice  Long,  piano 

Laura  Park:  Student  of  Jascha  Brodsky  and  Arnold  Steinhardt 
Michi  Sugiura:  Student  of  Arnold  Steinhardt  and  Yumi  Ninomiya  Scott 
Catherine  Schneider:  Student  of  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Christine  Rutledge:  Graduating  student  of  Michael  Tree 

David  DePeters:  Student  of  Gerald  Carlyss 
Emmanuelle  Boisvert:  Graduating  student  of  David  Cerone 
Keith  Hall  Robinson  II:  Graduating  student  of  David  Soyer 
Beatrice  Long:  Student  of  Seymour  Lipkin 


Felix  Galimir  prepared  the  Brahms 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


The.  Edith  L.  PloAtko^  UmoAMU  ConczMX  SzAiu,  cu>  oua  itud&nt  nzciXaJU  oaz 
novo  known,  iA  gcneAouAly  MipponXad  by  Ma.  RobeAt  Pioitko^  in  loving  mwony 
o{  kit  voi^z. 


This  concert  is  being  broadcast  "live"  by  station  WHYY,  FM91,  as  part  of  a 

series  of  twenty-six  such  Monday  evenings,  broadcasts  funded  in  part  by 

The  Garden  Restaurant,  The  Presser  Foundation,  and  The  Lawrence  Saunders  Fund. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 

Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
 Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director  
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSCI 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Wednesday  9  November  1983  at  8:00pm 

THE  EPITH  L.  VROSTKQFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


EIGHTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


I 

Sonata  No.  5  for  Two  Violins,  Op.  3  Jean-Marie  Leclair 

Allegro  ma  poco  -  Gavotta  grazioso  -  Presto  (1697-1764) 

Duo  Concertante  No.  1  for  Two  Violins,  Op.  57  Charles  de  Beriot 

MOderato  -  Adagio  moderato  -  Rondo  (1833-1914) 

Maria  Bachmann  and  Alexander  Simionescu,  violins 

II 

Six  Elizabethan  Songs  Dominick  Argento 

1  Spring    2  Sleep    3  Winter  (1927-  ) 

4  Dirge    5  Diaphenia  6  Hymn 

Karen  Noteboom,  soprano 
Clark  Griffith,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Sonata  No.  1  in  F  minor,  Op.  80  Serge  Prokofiev 

Andante  assai  (1891-1953) 
Allegro  brusco 
Andante 
Al 1 egrissimo 

Sharman  Plesner,  violin 
Hugh  Sung,  piano 

Maria  Bachmann:  Graduating  student  of  Szymon  Goldberg 

Alexander  Simionescu:  Student  of  Szymon  Goldberg 
Karen  Noteboom:  Graduating  student  of  Marianne  Casiello 
Clark  Griffith:  Student  of  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Sharman  Plesner:  Student  of  David  Cerone  and  Yumi  Ninomiya  Scott 
Hugh  Sung:  Student  of  Jorge  Bolet 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


The.  EdUXh  L.  ?AX)Atko^  MemoKlaZ  Conc&ut  Sunl&b,  cu  oua  6tude.nt  no.cjXaJU  oaz 
novo  known,  aj>  gcnzAOLUly  Auppotitzd  by  Wi.  RobeAt  VKo&tko^  i.n  loving  memoiy 
o&  lv<J>  uu^e. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 


For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      MUSIC      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Friday  11  November  1983  at  8:00pm 


THE  EVUH  L.  FROST KO ft  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


NINTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


Trio  Sonata  in  B  minor  for  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach 

Flute,  Violin,  and  Continuo  (1714-1788) 
Allegro  -  Adagio  -  Presto 

John  Thorne,  flute     Martin  Chalifour,  violin 
Hsiao-Lan  Wang,  cello     Joanne  Pearce,  harpsichord 

II 

Six  Preludes  (Book  I)  Claude  Debussy 

Danseuses  de  Delphes  (1862-1918) 
Les  collines  d'Anacapri 

Les  sons  et  les  parfums  tournent  dans  l'air  du  soir 
Ce  qu'a  vu  le  vent  d'Ouest 
Des  pas  sur  la  neige 
Minstrels 

Thomas  Sauer,  piano 
INTERMISSION 
III 

Four  Dances  for  Flute  and  Violin  Louis  Moyse 

Allegretto  -  Andantino  -  Presto  -  Allegro  vivo  (1912-  ) 

John  Thorne,  flute     Martin  Chalifour,  violin 

IV 

Madrigal  Sonata  for  Piano,  Flute,  and  Violin  Bohuslav  Martinu 

Poco  Allegro  -  Moderato  (Allegro)  (1890-1959) 

Joanne  Pearce,  piano 
John  Thorne,  flute     Martin  Chalifour,  violin 

John  Thorne:  Student  of  Julius  Baker  and  John  Krell 
Martin  Chalifour:  Graduating  student  of  Jascha  Brodsky  and  David  Cerone 
Hsiao-Lan  Wang:  Student  of  David  Soyer 
Joanne  Pearce:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff  and  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Thomas  Sauer:  Student  of  Jorge  Bolet 

Julius  Baker  prepared  the  works  with  flute  ^ 
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The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.     If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  al 1  of  each  evenina's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


The.  Edith  I.  Vnobtko^h  MemonMil  ConceJit  SeAlu,  cu>  oua  student  neci£aU>  one. 
novo  known,  U>  geneAoiuly  6u.ppo?vted  by  Ma.  Robekt  Pnottko^  in  loving  memory 
o^  hu>  uu^e. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 


For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 

John  de  Lancie,  Director 

Sixtieth  Anniversary  Season  1983-1984 


"Japan:  Dynasty  '83" 


WANAMAKER'S  THIRD  FLOOR  AUDITORIUM 
Saturday    12  November  1983    2:00  P.M. 
Sunday      13  November  1983    2:00  P.M. 


THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 

SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 


The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  opened  in  Philadelphia  on  October  1,  1924.  Founded 
by  Mary  Curtis  Bok  (later  Mrs.  Efrem  Zimbalist,  Sr.),  the  Institute,  which  is  a  tuition- 
free  school,  has,  since  its  inception,  provided  musical  training  for  more  than  2,800 
musicians  who  are  accepted  as  students  only  after  a  rigorous  audition.  The  Curtis 
Institute  began  as  a  privately  endowed  school  and  has  existed  to  date  without 
government  support. 

Curtis  counts  among  its  distinguished  graduates  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  in  music:  the  late  Samuel  Barber,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Judith  Blegen,  Jorge 
Bolet,  Abram  Chasins,  Shura  Cherkassky,  Lukas  Foss,  Boris  Goldovsky,  Gary 
Graffman,  Eugene  Istomin,  Anton  Kuerti,  Jaime  Laredo,  Ruth  Laredo,  Gian  Carlo 
Menotti,  Anna  Moffo,  Vincent  Persichetti,  George  Rochberg,  Ned  Rorem,  Aaron 
Rosand,  Leonard  Rose,  Peter  Serkin,  Oscar  Shumsky,  Abbey  Simon,  Susan  Starr, 
Arnold  Steinhardt,  and  Benita  Valente. 

The  faculty  at  Curtis  has  included  some  of  the  most  celebrated  musicians  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

For  sixty  years  students  have  come  from  virtually  every  area  in  the  world  to  develop 
their  talents  at  Curtis.  At  present  over  250  Curtis  graduates  are  members  of  major 
American  and  Canadian  orchestras,  with  more  than  100  of  these  occupying  principal 
chairs.  Enrollment  each  season  generally  comprises  160  students,  pursuing  their 
studies  with  a  faculty  of  70.  Over  the  past  few  seasons,  in  addition  to  Americans  and 
Canadians,  students  have  come  from  Republic  of  China,  People's  Republic  of  China, 
India,  Mexico,  Israel,  Japan,  Korea,  Yugoslavia,  the  Philippines,  Holland,  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  Sweden,  England,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 


BORIS  GOLDOVSKY 

Mr.  Goldovsky  was  born  in  Moscow.  In  1930  he  completed  studies  as  a  pianist 
at  the  Franz  Liszt  Academy  in  Budapest.  In  1934  he  graduated  as  a  conductor  from 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  He  holds  various  degrees  from  Bates  College,  the 
Cleveland  Institute  of  Music,  and  Northwestern  University.  He  has  been  Director  of 
the  Opera  Department  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Head  of  the 
Opera  Department  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and,  since  1977,  Head  of  the  Opera 
Department  at  The  Curtis  Institute.  Since  1946  he  has  been  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Goldovsky  Opera  Institute.  Known  to  millions  of  radio  listeners  as  intermission 
commentator  on  the  Metropolitan  Opera  broadcasts,  Mr.  Goldovsky  —  a  Peabody 
Award  winner  —  has  added  to  his  career  as  pianist,  conductor,  stage  director,  and 
lecturer,  that  of  author:  among  his  published  works  are  Accents  on  Opera,  Bringing 
Opera  to  Life,  Bringing  Soprano  Arias  to  Life,  Manual  of  Operatic  Touring,  and 
My  Road  to  Opera. 


A  SYNOPSIS 


Lieutenant  Pinkerton  tells  his  friend,  Sharpless,  how  beguiled  he  is  with  the 
enchanting  Cio-Cio-San  (Butterfly),  and  how  he  has  arranged  to  marry  her  for  "nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  years"  with  instant  annulment  privileges  at  his  convenience. 
Sharpless,  whose  awareness  and  experience  have  given  him  an  understanding  of  what 
the  marriage  contract  signifies  for  a  Japanese  girl,  attempts  in  vain  to  convince 
Pinkerton  of  the  possible  consequences  of  such  an  arrangement.  The  dashing 
lieutenant  will  have  none  of  this,  his  infatuation  overwhelming  any  sense  of  thought- 
fulness  he  may  have  had. 

Cio-Cio-San  enters  and  presents  family  and  friends  to  her  bridegroom.  She  tells 
him  privately  that  for  him  she  will  leave  her  religion  and  adopt  his  —  his  life,  his  world, 
his  wishes  will  be  hers,  a  resolution  the  implication  of  which  Pinkerton  has  no  aware- 
ness. To  Butterfly's  uncle,  the  Bonze,  such  a  decision  amounts  to  the  renouncing 
of  her  people.  He  scathingly  condemns  her,  and  her  relatives  follow  suit,  disowning 
her  and  leaving  her  disconsolate.  But  Pinkerton  declares  his  passionate  and  tender 
feelings  for  her  in  one  of  opera's  most  haunting  love  scenes. 

Three  years  later  we  find  Cio-Cio-San  at  home  with  Suzuki,  having  borne 
Pinkerton's  baby  —  a  child  she's  named  Trouble  —  and  having  waited  with  guileless 
faith  for  her  beloved's  return.  She  chides  the  loving  Suzuki  —  who's  not  so  guileless 
and  much  more  realistic.  One  fine  day,  Butterfly  tells  her,  he'll  be  back.  A  thread  of 
smoke  will  rise  over  the  horizon,  and  the  white  ship  will  enter  the  harbor.  Its  salute 
will  thunder  out.  You  see?  He's  come.  Out  of  the  city  crowd  will  appear  a  man  — 
a  tiny  speck  —  who  makes  his  way  toward  the  hill.  Who  can  it  be?  And  when  he  arrives 
what  will  he  say?  He  will  call  from  the  distance.  I,  without  answering,  will  stay  hidden 
partly  for  fun,  and  partly  so  as  not  to  die  at  the  first  meeting.  And  he  will  call:  my  little 
wife,  my  sweet-scented  flower  —  the  names  he  used  to  call  me.  All  this  will  come  to 
pass,  I  promise  you.  .  .  . 

The  broker  brings  Prince  Yamadori,  who  offers  marriage,  honor,  and  security. 
But  Butterfly's  fine  day  is  coming,  she'll  have  none  of  it  and  sends  him  away.  Sharpless, 
who  also  knows  what's  coming,  arrives  and  casually  asks  her  what  would  happen  if  the 
fine  day  never  came.  She  tells  him  she'd  kill  herself.  Faced  with  such  implacable 
resolve,  Sharpless  can  say  no  more. 

Sounds  from  the  harbor  alert  Cio-Cio-San  that  Pinkerton's  ship  is  arriving.  Her  day 
has  come,  and  with  trembling  excitement  she  and  Suzuki  scatter  cherry  blossoms 
through  the  house.  And  as  the  delicate  strains  of  the  Humming  Chorus  float  through 
the  air,  she  sits  with  her  faithful  Suzuki,  with  her  Trouble,  and  with  her  hopes,  eagerly 
anticipating  the  return  of  her  beloved  lieutenant. 

As  dawn  arrives  Butterfly  leaves  her  vigil  for  a  moment.  Suzuki  sees  Pinkerton  and 
Sharpless  arrive.  At  first  she  thinks  Cio-Cio-San  was  right  after  all:  her  fine  day  has 
at  last  come.  But  then  she  sees  a  woman  with  Pinkerton,  a  sight  that  chills  her  blood. 
Sharpless  tells  Pinkerton  it  would  be  best  if  he  left  for  now,  and  when  Butterfly  returns 
she  sees  not  Pinkerton,  but  Sharpless;  she  sees  her  sobbing  Suzuki;  she  sees  a  well- 
dressed  American  woman;  and  in  a  devastating  moment  of  truth  she  sees  all:  her  day 
has  indeed  arrived  .  .  .  but  it's  not  a  fine  day.  Pinkerton's  wife  wants  the  child:  I  will  look 
after  him  like  my  own  son.  Sharpless  tells  Butterfly  to  make  the  sacrifice  for  the  boy's 
sake.  Poignantly,  Cio-Cio-San  agrees,  but  only  if  Pinkerton  himself  comes  for  the  boy. 
Left  alone  with  Trouble,  she  says  goodbye,  makes  sure  he  doesn't  see  what  she's  about 
to  do.  and  stabs  herself.  Her  day  is  over  as  Pinkerton  rushes  in,  guilt  stricken. 


THE  CURTIS  OPERA  DEPARTMENT 

Boris  Goldovsky,  Director 

presents 


MADAME  BUTTERFLY 

Opera  in  Two  Acts 
by 

Giacomo  Puccini 

Libretto  by  L.  Illica  and  G.  Giacosa 
English  version  by  Boris  Goldovsky 


Staged  and  conducted 
by 

Boris  Goldovsky 

Assisted  by 
Fredric  Popper 
Leo  Van  Witsen 
Janet  Bookspan 

Set  designed  by 
Michael  Anania 


Production  management  by  Dream  Merchants 
Production  manager  Aloysius  Petruccelli 
Lighting  designed  by  Marcus  Dillard 
Technical  director  Walter  Dolan 
Additional  costumes  from  Eaves-Brooks  Costume  Co. 
Opera  Department  staff  -  Richard  Crittenden  and  Kathleen  Scott 


SATURDAY  S  CAST 


Cio-Cio-San 

Suzuki,  her  servant 

Lieutenant  Pinkerton,  U.S.  Navy 

Sharpless.  U.S.  Consul 

Goro,  a  marriage  broker 

The  Imperial  Commissioner 

Uncle  Bonze 

Prince  Yamadori 

Kate  Pinkerton 

Cio-Cio-San  s  mother 

Cio-Cio-San's  cousin 

Yakuside 

The  cook 

House  boy 

Yamadori "s  servant 

A  sailor 

Geishas 


Ruth  D'Agostino 
Janellen  Farmer 
David  Crawford 
Herbert  Wittges 
Blair  Wilson 
Richard  Zuch 
John  Myers 
Richard  Zuch 
Karen  Noteboom 
Sharon  Anstine 
Maryte  Bizinkauskas 
Gregory  Hopkins 
Mary  Hilfreich 
Edward  J.  Carpitella 
Edward  J.  Carpitella 
Al  Hilfreich 

Karen  Noteboom,  Guoda  Puzinauskas 
Joyce  Ramee.  Katherine  Turner, 
April  Woodall 


Nagasaki,  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
A  20-minute  intermission  occurs  between  Acts  I  and  II 


SUNDAY  S  CAST 


Cio-Cio-San 

Suzuki,  her  servant 

Lieutenant  Pinkerton,  U.S.  Navy 

Sharpless.  U.S.  Consul 

Goro,  a  marriage  broker 

The  Imperial  Commissioner 

Uncle  Bonze 

Prince  Yamadori 

Kate  Pinkerton 

Cio-Cio-San's  mother 

Cio-Cio-San's  cousin 

Yakuside 

The  cook 

House  boy 

Yamadori's  servant 

A  sailor 

Geishas 


Charmaine  McGilvary 
Guoda  Puzinauskas 
Jeffrey  Mosher 
Reginald  Pindell 
Gregory  Hopkins 
Richard  Zuch 
John  Myers 
Richard  Zuch 
Katherine  Turner 
Sharon  Anstine 
Maryte  Bizinkauskas 
Blair  Wilson 
Mary  Hilfreich 
Edward  J  Carpitella 
Edward  J.  Carpitella 
Al  Hilfreich 

Janellen  Farmer,  Karen  Noteboom 
Joyce  Ramee,  Katherine  Turner, 
April  Woodall 


Nagasaki,  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
A  20-minute  intermission  occurs  between  Acts  I  and  II 


THE  ORCHESTRA 


VIOLINS 

Susan  Synnestvedt 
Martin  Chalifour 
Mitchell  Newman 
Vesna  Stankovic 
Michael  Swan 
Suzanne  Gilman 

Annalee  Patipatanakoon 
Lee-Chin  Siow 
Amy  Kinney 
Nicholas  Kitchen 


VIOLAS 

Michaela  Kemp 
Belinda  Reuning 
Kelly  Shanafelt 
Lisa  Ponton 


CELLOS 

Robert  LaRue 
Karen  Meier 
Diana  Fish 
Emmanuel  Feldman 


DOUBLEBASSES 

Jeremy  McCoy 
William  Tilley 


FLUTE 

Claudia  Walker 
OBOE 

Lisa  Messineo 
CLARINETS 

David  Ciolkowski 
John  Warren 

BASSOON 

Lawrence  Burke 
HORNS 

Susan  Carroll 
Michael  Motise 

HARP 

Paula  Provo 
PERCUSSION 
David  DePeters 
ORCHESTRA  LIBRARIAN 

Dr.  Edwin  E.  Heilakka 


  A 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Dire.ctor 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  AMMII/ER5ARV  SEASON  1983-1984 
Monday  14  November  1983  at  8:00pm 

THE  EVJTH  L.  PP.OSTKOEF  MEMORIAL  CQNCEPT^STrTES~ 


TENTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


Six  Elizabethan  Songs 

1  Spring    2  Sleep    3  Winter 
4  Dirge    5  Diaphenia    6  Hymn  - 


Dominick  Argento 
(1927-  ) 


Karen  Noteboom,  soprano 
Thomas  Jaber,  piano 

II 

Sextet  for  Piano  and  Winds      (1932-1939)  Francis  Poulenc 

Allegro  vivace:  tr6s  vite  et  emporte  (1899-1963) 
Divertissement:  andantino 
Finale:  prestissimo 

Bart  Feller,  flute     David  McGill,  bassoon 
Betsy  Starr,  oboe     N.  Martin  Tipton,  horn 
Burt  Hara,  clarinet     Clark  Griffith,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Toccata  for  Percussion  Instruments 
Allegro  sempre  giusto  (arr.  by 

Largo 

Allegro  un  poco  marziale 


Carlos  Chavez 
David  DePeters)  (1899-1978) 


David  DePeters    Charles  Ross 
Kenneth  Every    Patrick  Shrieves 

Karen  Noteboom:  Graduating  student  of  Marianne  Casiello 
Bart  Feller:  Student  of  Julius  Baker  and  John  Krel 1 
Betsy  Starr:  Graduating  student  of  John  de  Lancie 
Burt  Hara:  Graduating  student  of  Donald  Montanaro 

David  McGill:  Student  of  Sol  Schoenbach 
N.  Martin  Tipton:  Graduating  student  of  Myron  Bloom 
Clark  Griffith:  Student  of  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
David  DePeters:  Student  of  Gerald  Carlyss 
Kenneth  Every:  Student  of  Gerald  Carlyss 
Charles  Ross:  Student  of  Gerald  Carlyss 
Patrick  Shrieves:  Student  of  Gerald  Carlyss 

i 

Gerald  Carlyss  prepared  the  Chavez 
John  Minsker  prepared  the  Poulenc 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.     If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


The  Edith  L.  Pn.oitko^  \\monJLoJL  QoncanX  SqaIu,  oa  oua  ttudznt  kzcaMUU  oa& 
novo  knouon,  u>  g&neAouAly  mppontid  by  Mfc.  Robert  Vnobtko^h  in  loving  memony 
o^  Iiaa  voi&z. 


This  concert  is  being  broadcast  "live"  by  station  WHYY,  FM91,  as  part  of  a 

series  of  twenty-six  such  Monday  evenings,  broadcasts  funded  in  part  by 

The  Garden  Restaurant,  The  Presser  Foundation,  and  The  Lawrence  Saunders  Fund. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 

Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
 Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director  


THE     CURTIS      INSTITUTE     OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Wednesday  16  November  1983  at  8:00pm 


THE  EVJTH  L.  PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


ELEVENTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


I 

Duo  for  Violin  and  Viola  in  G  major,  K.  423 
Allegro 
Adagio 

Rondo:  Allegro 


W.  A.  Mozart 
(1756-1791) 


Alexander  Simionescu,  violin 
Chauncey  Patterson,  viola 


II 

Concerto  for  Violin  in  D  major,  OP.  77 
First  movement:  Allegro  non  troppo 


Johannes  Brahms 
(1833-1897) 


Sarah  Kwak,  violin 
David  Lofton,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


Quartet  in  E  minor,  Op.  44,  No.  2 
Allegro  assai  appassionato 
Scherzo:  Allegro  di  molto 
Andante 
Presto  agitato 

Laura  Park,  violin 
Suzanne  Gilman,  violin 


III 


Felix  Mendelssohn 
(1809-1847) 


Michael  Stern,  viola 
Peter  Stumpf,  cello 


Alexander  Simionescu:  Student  of  Szymon  Goldberg 

Chauncey  Patterson:  Student  of  Michael  Tree 
Sarah  Kwak:  Graduating  student  of  Szymon  Goldberg 
Laura  Park:  Student  of  Jascha  Brodsky  and  Arnold  Steinhardt 
Suzanne  Gilman:  Student  of  Szymon  Goldberg 
Michael  Stern:  Conducting  student  of  Max  Rudolf 
Peter  Stumpf:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 

Felix  Galimir  prepared  the  Mozart 
Jascha  Brodsky  prepared  the  Mendelssohn 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes:  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


Thz  Edith  I.  Vtio&tko^  WmohJjxJi  Conc&it  SeAite,  cu>  oua  btudznt  k<lqaJjoJU  an.z 
now  known,  aj>  QfinzAouAZy  iULppohJind  by  Hk.  Robznt  Vh.oitk.oH  in  loving  mmofiy 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Friday  18  November  1983  at  8:00pm 


THE  EV1TH  L.  FROST KOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


TWELFTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


I 

Moses  Fantasy  for  Doublebass  and  Piano  Niccolo  Paganini 

Introduction  -  Theme  -  (1782-1840) 
Var.  1  -  Var.  2  -  Var.  3 

Sonata  for  Doublebass  and  Piano  in  C  major  George  Frideric  Handel 

Adagio  -  Allegro  -  Adagio  -  Allegro  (1685-1759) 

Jeremy  McCoy,  doublebass 
Sepp  Grotenhuis,  piano 


II 

Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano  Sergei  Prokofiev 

in  F  minor,  Op.  80  (1891-1953) 

Andante  assai 

Allegro  brusco 

Andante 

Al legrissimo 

Emmanuel le  Boisvert,  violin 
Catherine  Schneider,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Quartet  in  Bb  major,  Op.  67  Johannes  Brahms 

Vivace  (1833-1897) 
Andante 

Agitato  (allegretto  non  troppo) 
Poco  allegretto  con  variazioni 


Emmanuelle  Boisvert,  violin     Edward  P.  Gazouleas,  viola 
David  Salness,  violin     Eva  Leininger,  cello 

Jeremy  McCoy:  Student  of  Roger  Scott 
Sepp  Grotenhuis:  Student  of  Gary  Graffman 
Emmanuelle  Boisvert:  Graduating  student  of  David  Cerone 
Catherine  Schneider:  Student  of  Dr.  Vladimimr  Sokoloff 
David  Salness:  Student  of  David  Cerone 
Edward  P.  Gazouleas:  Graduating  student  of  Michael  Tree 
Eva  Leininger:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 


Felix  Galimir  prepared  the  Brahms 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes:  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


Thz  EoUXh  I.  Pioitko^  WmonJjiZ  ConcoAt  SqaIu,  o6  oua  itudznt  kzcaXcUU  oaz 
now  known,  aj>  gunoAouAly  iappofitad  by  Wi.  RoboAt  Pioitkofifi  in  loving  mmony 

0($   hjj>  UMLj$£. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 


For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Monday  21  November  1983  at  8:00pm 

THE  EV1TH  L.  PROSTKOEF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


THIRTEENTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 
Curtis  Institute  Composition  Students 
I 

Isthmus  •  Clark  Griffith 


(1964- 


Bart  Feller,  flute 


II 

Symphony  No.  2,  The  Waking  Daron  Aric  Hagen 

Sonata  quasi  una  fantasia  (1961-  ) 

Scherzo 
Variations 

III 

Days  Without  You  (Ten  Poems  of  Anne  Sexton)  Hagen 
Karen  Noteboom,  soprano 
INTERMISSION 
IV 

Devoirs  Griffith 


V 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  Hagen 
Allegretto  capriccioso 
Andante 
Vivo 

Michaela  Paetsch,  violin 

Mr.  Hagen  and  Mr.  Griffith  are  conducting  their  own  works,  all  of  which 
are  receiving  their  first  performances  tonight. 

Clark  Griffith:  Composition  student  of  David  Loeb 
Daron  Aric  Hagen:  Graduating  composition  student  of  Ned  Rorem 
Bart  Feller:  Student  of  Julius  Baker  and  John  Krell 
Karen  Noteboom:  Graduating  student  of  Marianne  Casiello 
Michaela  Paetsch:  Student  of  Szymon  Goldberg 


»+»+:f+»+»-|-»-t-»+:»+»+»+»^ 


THE  ORCHESTRA 


In  Daron  Hagen's  works: 
VIOLINS 

Sarah  Kwak/Maria  Bachmann 
David  Sal ness/Michi  Sugiura 
Sharman  PI esner/Ivan  Chan 
Alexander  Simionescu/Pyinah  Chon 

Annalee  Patipatanakoon/David  Niwa 
Charles  Wetherbee/Yayoi  Numazawa 
Lee-Chin  Siow/Julie  Triquet 
Aimee  Kreston/Amy  Kinney 

VIOLAS 

Roberto  Diaz/Michaela  Kemp 
Christine  Rutledge/  Andre  Roy 
Michael  Stern/Chauncey  Patterson 


In  Clark  Griffith's  works: 
VIOLINS 

Susan  Synnestvedt/Suzanne  Leon 
Laura  Park/Jun-Ching  Lin 
Martin  Chal ifour/Mitchell  Newman 
Vesna  Stankovic 

Suzanne  Gilman/Eliav  Priel 
Paul  Roby/  Mary-Margaret  Rey 
Iwao  Furusawa/Bonnie  Bewick 
Nicholas  Kitchen/Michael  Swann 

VIOLAS 

Edward  Gazouleas/Nancy  Thomas 
Mary  Hammann/Bel inda  Reuning 
Scott  Wagner/Kelly  Shanafelt 
Lisa  Ponton 


ORCHESTRA  LIBRARIAN 
Dr.  Edwin  E.  Heilakka 


CELLOS 

Eva  Leininger/Peter  Stumpf 
Robert  LaRue/Hsiao-Lan  Wang 
Karen  Meier/Emmanuel  Feldman 

DOUBLEBASSES 

Nicolas  Tsolainos/Leigh  Mesh 
Steven  Zeserman 

FLUTES:  John  Thorne,  Claudia  Walker 

OBOES:  Betsy  Starr,  Andrea  Plesnarski 

CLARINETS:    Burt  Hara,  Carl  Jackson,  John  Warren 

BASSOONS:  David  McGill,  Lawrence  Burke 

HORNS:  Theodore  Peters,  Shelley  Showers,  Lori  Amada 

TRUMPETS:  Benjamin  Mundy,  Dan  Bowling 

TROMBONE:  Debra  Taylor,  Richatd  Stout 

HARP:  Paula  Provo 

PERCUSSION:  Kenneth  Every 

PIANO  &  CELESTE:  Joanne  Pearce 

CELLOS 

Keith  Robinson/Raymond  Wang 
James  Cooper/Lawrence  Figg 
Pegsoon  Whang/Diana  Fish 
Yee-Sun  Kim 

DOUBLEBASSES 

Timothy  Cobb/ Jeremy  McCoy 
William  Til  ley 

FLUTES:  Bart  Feller,  David  Fedele 
OBOES:  Lisa  Messineo,  Roger  Wiesmeyer 
CLARINETS:    Vadim  Kozarinsky,  David  Ciolkowski 
BASSOONS:  Kathleen  McLean,  David  Baughman,  Jr. 
HORNS:Martin  Tipton,  Susan  Carrol  1 ,  Michael  Motise 
TRJMPETS:  Joseph  Burzinski,  Stephen  Luck 
TROMBONE:  Hristopher  Dudley,  Blair  Bollinger  (bass) 
TUBA:  Matthew  Good 

PERCUSSION:  Charles  Ross,  Patrick  Shrieves 
PIANO:  Kathryn  Selby 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Wednesday  23  November  1983  at  8:00pm 

THE  EDITH  L.  PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


FOURTEENTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 

The  Curtis  Brass  and  Percussion  Ensemble 
conducted  by 
GLENN  DODSON 


Canzona  primi  torn* 

Canticle  for  Brass 

A  Requiem  in  our  Time  (1953) 

Canzon  per  sonar  duodecimi  torn'  a  8 


I 

II 
III 

IV 


Giovanni  Gabriel i 
(1554-1612) 


Albert  Carr 


Eino  Rautavaarra 
(1928-  ) 


Gabriel i 


INTERMISSION 


Negev 

VI 

Pia  Memoria  (Requiem  for  Brass),  Op.  65 

VII 

Fourth  Adventure 
TRUMPETS 


Dan  Bowl ing 
Joseph  E.  Burzinski 
Stephen  Luck 
C.  Benjamin  Mundy 

TROMBONES 

Christopher  Dudley 
Richard  Stout 
Debra  Taylor 
Blair  Boll inger  (bass' 


HORNS 

Lori  Amada 
Susan  Carroll 
Michael  Motise 
Theodore  Peters 
Shelley  Showers 
N.  Martin  Tipton 

TUBA 

Matthew  Good 


John  Hartmeyer 

Knut  Nystedt 

Frederick  Ashe 

PERCUSSION 

David  DePeters 
Kenneth  Every 
Charles  Ross 
Patrick  Shrieves 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


Tkn  Edith  L.  PJio&tkofiA  MemoAMxZ  ConceAt  SdAlu,  cm  ouJi  Atu.d2.wt  KzcJJjoJU  cuiz 
now  known,  jj>  gznzAouAly  *uppont2.d  by  Wi.  Robe)it  Vnobtko^  In  loving  m<moh.y 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
 Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


★  .)-*+* +*+*  +  *-!- *  +  *+*+*  +  *+*+*+* +*+*+* 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE     OF  mUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Monday  28  November  1933  at  8:00pm 

THE  EV1TH  L .  PP.CSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCEPT  SERIES 


FIFTEENTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


Toccata  in  D  major,  S.  912  (1707) 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


Sonata  No.  7  in  Bb  major,  Op 
Allegro  inquieto 
Andante  caloroso 
Precipi tato 


83  (1942) 


Serae  Prokofiev 
(1891-1953) 


Arnan  Wiesel ,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


II 

Sonata  for  Violin  Solo    (1944)  B§la  Bart(5k 

Tempo  di  ciaccona  (1881-1945) 
Fuga  (risoluto,  non  troppo  vivo) 
Melodia  (adagio  -  un  poco  piu  andante  -  tempo  I) 
Presto 

Michaela  Paetsch,  violin 
III  ■ 

Trio  for  Oboe,  Bassoon,  and  Piano    (1926)  Francis  Poulenc 

Presto  (1899-1963) 
Andante 
Rondo 


Betsy  Starr,  oboe       David  McGill,  bassoon 
Joanne  Pearce,  piano 


Arnan  Wiesel:  Graduating  student  of  Seymour  Lipkin 

Michaela  Paetsch:  Student  of  Szymon  Goldberg 
Betsy  Starr:  Graduating  student  of  John  de  Lancie 
David  McGill:  Student  of  Sol  Schoenbach 
Joanne  Pearce:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff  and  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
j 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  al 1  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


The.  EdUXh  L.  PioAtko^  Mmo/ual  ConcanX  SqaIu,  out,  ouJi  ttudcwt  h.<lcaXoJU  oa<l 
novo  known,  -c6  gzneAouAly  6uppoi£<id  by  Mfc..  RobznX  ?fio6tko^  in  loving  memory 
0($  ku>  wi&z. 


This  concert  is  being  broadcast  "live"  by  station  WHYY,  FM91,  as  part  of  a 

series  of  twenty-six  such  Monday  evenings,  broadcasts  funded  in  part  by 

The  Garden  Restaurant,  The  Presser  Foundation,  and  The  Lawrence  Saunders  Fund. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


THE.    CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Wednesday  30  November  1983  at  8:00pm 

THE  EDITH  L.  VROSTKOFT-  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


SIXTEENTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


I 

Concerto  for  Doublebass  in  A  major  Domenico  Dragonetti 

Allegro  moderato  -  Andante  -  Allegro  giusto  (1763-1846) 

Nicolas  Tsolainos,  doublebass 
David  Lofton,  piano 

II 

Sonata  for  Viola  and  Piano,  Op.  11,  No.  4  Paul  Hindemith 

Fantasie  -  Thema  mit  Variationen  -  Finale  (mit  Variationen)  (1895-1963) 

Andre"  Roy,  viola 
Yang-Sook  Lee,  piano 

INTERMISSION 

III 

Concerto  for  Flute  and  Harp  in  C  major,  K.  299  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Allegro  -  Andantino  -  Rondo:  Allegro  (1756-1791) 

Therese  Elder,  harp     Bart  Feller,  flute 
Thomas  Sauer,  piano 

IV 

Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

in  A  major,  Op.  30,  No.  1  (1770-1827) 
Allegro  -  Adagio  molto  espressivo  -  Allegretto  con  variazioni. 

Havanaise  for  Violin  and  Piano,  Op.  83  Camille  Saint-Saens 

(1835-1921) 

Sarah  Kwak,  violin 
Joanne  Pearce,  piano 

Nicolas  Tsolainos:  Graduating  student  of  Roger  Scott 
Andre"  Roy:  Student  of  Michael  Tree 
Yang-Sook  Lee:  Student  of  Gary  Graffman 
Therese  Elder:  Graduating  student  of  Marilyn  Costello 
Bart  Feller:  Student  of  Julius  Baker  and  John  Krell 
Thomas  Sauer:  Student  of  Jorge  Bolet 
Sarah  Kwak:  Graduating  student  of  Szymon  Goldberg 
Joanne  Pearce:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff  and  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


The,  Edith  L.  ?fioi>tko^  \KmohJLoJL  ConceAt  SeAlu,  cu>  qua  btu.de.nt  h.e.oJJjoJU>  oaz 
now  known,  aj>  ge.neAoubt>ly  4uppoite.d  by  Wi.  RobeAt  ?n.oi>tko^  i.n  loving  memory 
o&  hAA  w-t^e. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


THE 

CURTIS 
INSTITUTE 

OF 

MUSIC 
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THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 

John  de  Lancie,  Director 

SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 


Toccata  in  D  major,  S.  912  (1707)  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Allegro  -  Adagio  -  Presto  (1685-1750) 

Sonata  No.  7  in  B  flat  major,  Op.  83  (1942)   Serge  Prokofiev 

Allegro  inquieto  (1891-1953) 

Andante  caloroso 

Precipitato 

Arnan  Wiesel,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


II 

Sonata  for  Violin  Solo  (1944)  Bela  Bartok 

Tempo  di  ciaccona  (1881-1945) 

Fuga  (risoluto,  non  troppo  vivo) 

Melodia  (adagio  -  un  poco  piu  andante  -  tempo  I) 

Presto 

Michaela  Paetsch,  violin 


III 

Trio  for  Oboe,  Bassoon,  and  Piano  (1926)  Francis  Poulenc 

Presto  (1899-1963) 

Andante 

Rondo 


Betsy  Starr,  oboe  David  McGill,  bassoon 

Joanne  Pearce,  piano 


THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 


BARTOK:  Sonata  for  Solo  Violin 

Although  Bartok's  instrument  was  the  piano,  he  had  a  profound  understanding  of 
string  playing.  In  numerous  works  —  the  six  quartets  being  the  greatest  examples  —  he 
introduced  new  effects  and  unusual  sounds,  extending  the  instruments'  technical 
resources  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  twentieth  century  composer.  The  Solo 
Sonata  is  unique  in  his  output  and  has  achieved  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  two  supreme 
works  in  this  century  for  an  unaccompanied  string  instrument  (the  other,  as  it  happens, 
is  also  by  a  Hungarian:  Kodaly's  Sonata  for  Solo  Cello). 

Bartok  completed  the  sonata  in  March  of  1944  at  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  where 
he  was  hoping  his  health  might  improve.  In  a  letter  he  wrote,  "At  present  I  feel  in  the  best 
of  health,  no  fever,  my  strength  has  returned,  I  take  fine  walks  in  the  woods  and 
mountains  —  actually  I  climb  the  mountain  (of  course  only  with  due  caution).  In  March 
my  weight  was  87  pounds;  now  it  is  105.  I  grow  fat.  I  bulge.  I  explode.  You  will  not 
recognize  me."  But  his  health  didn't  get  better.  The  sonata  —  the  result  of  a  commission 
from  Yehudi  Menuhin  —  turned  out  to  be  the  last  original  work  he  would  finish.  In  a  later 
letter  he  wrote,  "A  few  weeks  ago  I  said,  'Tell  me,  doctor,  exactly  what  my  ailment  is. 
Choose  a  nice  Latin  or  Greek  word  and  tell  me.'  After  a  moment's  hesitation  he  emitted 
'Polycithemia.'  There  we  are  again!  Only,  two  years  ago  this  meant  too  many  red 
corpuscles,  and  now  it  means  too  many  white  ones."  When  Menuhin  gave  the  first 
performance  in  November  of  1944,  a  large  audience  called  the  composerto  the  stage  to 
acknowledge  the  applause.  Reaction  from  the  critics  was  not  enthusiastic,  oneof  them 
writing  that  the  work  was  "a  test  for  the  ears,  the  intelligence,  the  receptiveness  of  the 
most  learned  listener ...  On  initial  acquaintance,  we  take  none  too  kindly  to  the  piece." 
But  the  composer  felt  good  about  it.  He  wrote,  "It  was  a  wonderful  performance  ...  I  was 
afraid  it  is  too  long;  imagine:  listen  to  a  single  violin  during  20  minutes.  But  it  was  quite 
all  right,  at  least  for  me." 


POULENC:  Trio  for  Oboe,  Bassoon,  and  Piano 

"I  am  a  melancholy  person,  who  loves  to  laugh  like  all  melancholy  persons." 
Poulenc's  description  of  himself  may  not  seem  particularly  apt  to  many  listeners, 
especially  those  who  don't  know  the  mass  he  wrote  in  his  father's  memory  or  the  violin 
sonata  in  memory  of  the  poet,  Lorca,  or  the  haunting  prayer  for  peace  written  just 
before  the  Second  World  War.  But  even  in  music  as  light-hearted,  as  saucy  as  this  trio 
(even  zany:  some  sections  of  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  as  accompaniment  to  scenes 
in  some  of  Chaplin's  films),  one  can  hear  the  emergence  of  a  kind  of  melody —  the  slow 
movement  is  a  good  example  —  distinctively  sounding  like  Poulenc  the  sophisticated, 
witty  Frenchman,  yet  tinged  with  that  sweet,  nostalgic  aura  that  indeed  comes  close  to 
being  melancholy.  Poulenc  wrote  of  the  piece:  "I  am  rather  fond  of  my  trio  because  it 
has  a  transparent  sound  and  because  it  is  well  balanced.  To  those  who  believe  me 
careless  of  form,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  reveal  my  secrets  here:  the  first  movement 
follows  the  plan  of  a  Haydn  allegro,  and  the  final  rondo  is  in  the  shape  of  the  scherzo  of 
Saint-Saens'  second  piano  concerto.  Ravel  always  advised  me  to  follow  this  sort  of 
method,  just  as  he  often  did."  Composed  in  1926,  the  trio  was  dedicated  to  Manuel  de 
Falla,  in  order,  Poulenc  wrote,  "to  prove  to  him  for  better  or  worse  my  tender 
admiration." 


Arnan  Wiesel,  who  comes  from  Petach-Tikvah  in  Israel,  is  a  fourth-year  student  at 
Curtis,  studying  the  piano  with  Seymour  Lipkin. 

Michaela  Paetsch,  in  her  second  year  at  Curtis,  studies  the  violin  with  Szymon 
Goldberg.  She  was  born  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

Betsy  Starr  studies  the  oboe  with  John  de  Lancie.  She  is  from  Philadelphia  and  in 
her  fourth  year  at  the  Institute. 

Bassoonist  David  McGill  is  in  his  third  year  of  studies  with  Sol  Schoenbach  at 
Curtis.  He  was  born  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Joanne  Pearce,  who  is  from  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  is  in  her  third  year  of  piano 
studies  at  Curtis  with  Eleanor  Sokoloff  and  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff. 


The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  opened  in  Philadelphia  on  October  1 , 1924.  Founded 
by  Mary  Curtis  Bok  (laterMrs.  Efrem Zimbalist,  Sr.), the  Institute,  which  isatuition-free 
school,  has,  since  its  inception,  provided  musical  training  for  more  than  2,800 
musicians  who  are  accepted  as  students  only  after  a  rigorous  audition.  The  Curtis 
Institute  began  as  a  privately  endowed  school  and  has  existed  to  date  without 
government  support. 

Curtis  counts  among  its  distinguished  graduates  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names 
in  music:  the  late  Samuel  Barber.  Leonard  Bernstein,  Judith  Blegen,  Jorge  Bolet, 
Abram  Chasins,  Shura  Cherkassky,  Lukas  Foss,  Boris  Goldovsky,  Gary  Graffman. 
Eugene  Istomin,  Anton  Kuerti,  Jaime  Laredo,  Ruth  Laredo,  Gian  Carlo  Menotti,  Anna 
Moffo,  Vincent  Persichetti,  George  Rochberg,  Ned  Rorem,  Aaron  Rosand,  Leonard 
Rose,  Peter  Serkin,  Oscar  Shumsky.  Abbey  Simon,  Susan  Starr,  Arnold  Steinhardt 
and  Benita  Valente. 

The  faculty  at  Curtis  has  included  some  of  the  most  celebrated  musicians  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

For  sixty  years  students  have  come  from  virtually  every  area  in  the  world  to  develop 
their  talents  at  Curtis.  At  present  over  250  Curtis  graduates  are  members  of  major 
American  and  Canadian  orchestras,  with  more  than  100  of  these  occupying  principal 
chairs.  Enrollment  each  season  generally  comprises  160  students,  pursuing  their 
studies  with  a  faculty  of  70.  Over  the  past  few  seasons,  in  addition  to  Americans  and 
Canadians,  students  have  come  from  Republic  of  China,  People's  Republic  of  China, 
India,  Mexico,  Israel,  Japan,  Korea,  Yugoslavia,  the  Philippines,  Holland,  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Sweden  and  England. 


THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 


BACH:  Toccata  in  D  major,  S.  912 

The  Italian  verb  toccare,  meaning  "to  touch,"  is  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  musical 
form  toccata,  usually  translated  as  "a  touchpiece."  Its  first  examples  occur  in  the  early 
1600s.  A  toccata  exhibits  the  performer's  command  of  various  kinds  of  articulation 
possible  on  keyboard  instruments:  the  smooth,  flowing  execution  of  a  series  of  notes, 
each  following  the  other  to  shape  long-lined  phrases,  seamless  and  undetached:  and 
the  sharp  limning  of  phrases  in  which  one  or  two  or  more  notes  of  a  phrase  are 
discretely  articulated,  allowing  —  according  to  the  player's  taste  —  subtle  insertions  of 
"air"  between  notes  and  phrases,  giving  the  music  point  and  clarity  in  whatever  degree 
the  performer's  intellect  and  taste  can  muster. 

Written  in  the  composer's  early  20's  (probably  in  1707),  the  Toccata  in  D  "contains 
within  itself,"  Wanda  Landowska  wrote,  "all  the  elements  of  Bach's  genius:  the 
spontaneity  and  force  of  his  improvisation,  the  logic  of  his  contrapuntal  elaboration, 
his  unique  sense  of  architecture." 


PROKOFIEV:  Sonata  No.  7  in  B  flat  major,  Op.  83 

Prokofiev  was  a  pianist  of  such  persuasive  power  and  technical  finish  that,  had  he  so 
chosen,  he  could  have  had  a  career  as  a  virtuoso  performer.  He  wrote  nine  piano 
sonatas,  covering  almost  his  whole  career,  from  the  No.  1  —  his  first  published  work, 
written  while  he  was  still  a  student  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  —  to  No.  9, 
written  in  1947.  The  Seventh  Sonata  was  completed  in  1942  in  the  Georgian  capital, 
Tbilisi,  where  many  Russian  artists  had  been  living  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  initial 
Nazi  onslaught.  In  Moscow  the  following  year,  Sviatoslav  Richter  gave  the  work  its  first 
performance  to  great  acclaim  (the  music  later  won  a  Stalin  prize).  Some  commentators 
felt  the  sonata  reflected  Prokofiev's  reactions  to  the  war.  His  Soviet  biographer,  I.  V. 
Nestyev,  writes  of  the  "tempestuous,  precipitate  rhythms"  and  the  "menacing 
percussive  harmonies"  in  the  first  movement;  and  he  sees  the  precipitato  finale  as 
something  of  "Cyclopean  might"  and  "steely  pressure. "The  late  English  writer,  Deryck 
Cooke,  concedes  the  possibility  of  the  war's  impact,  but  he  contends,  convincingly, 
that  "the  sonata  may  be  taken,  in  a  broader  sense,  as  a  characteristically  dynamic  and 
violent  utterance  by  a  composer  who  believed  that  music  should  mirror  the  dynamism 
and  violence  of  our  age  —  with  a  slow  movement  that  provides  a  central  interlude  of 
rather  uneasy  repose." 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE     OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Friday  2  December  1983  at  8:00pm 

THE  EVITH  L  PRCSTKOFF  MEMORIAE  CONCERT  SERIES 


SEVENTEENTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


I 

Sonata  for  Violin  Solo  in  A  minor,  S.  1003 
Grave  -  Fuga  -  Andante  -  Allegro 

Celine  Leathead,  violin 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


II 

Trio  in  G  major  for  Piano,  Violin,  and  Cello  (1791)  Franz  Josef  Haydn 
Andante  -  Poco  adagio  -  Rondo  all'Ongarese:  Presto  (1732-1809) 

Martin  Chalifour,  violin       Hsiao-Lan  Wang,  cello 
Arnan  Wiesel ,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

11  (1836) 


Sonata  No.  1  in  F#  minor,  Op.  11    (1836)  Robert  Schumann 

Introduzione  (1810-1856) 
Un  poco  adagio  -  Allegro  vivace  -  pi u  lento  -  a  tempo 
Aria 

Scherzo  e  Intermezzo:  Al legrissimo,  piu  allegro,  lento,  presto,  tempo  I 
Finale:  Allegro  un  poco  maestoso 


Makoto  Ueno,  piano 


IV 

Quintet  for  Strings  in  Bb  major,  Op.  87 
Allegro  vivace  -  Andante  scherzando  - 
Adagio  e  lento  -  Allegro  molto  vivace 


Fel ix  Mendel ssohn 
(1809-1847) 


Alexander  Simionescu,  violin       Mary  Hammann,  viola 
Vesna  Stankovic,  violin  Chauncey  Patterson,  viola 

Lawrence  Figg,  cello 

Celine  Leathead:  Graduating  student  of  Jascha  Brodsky 
Martin  Chalifour:  Graduating  student  of  Jascha  Brodsky  and  David  Cerone 
Hsaio-Lan  Wang:  Student  of  David  Soyer 
Arnan  Wiesel:  Graduating  student  of  Seymour  Lipkin 
Makoto  Ueno:  Student  of  Jorge  Bolet 
Alexander  Simionescu:  Student  of  Szymon  Goldberg 
Vesna  Stankovic:  Student  of  David  Cerone 

Mary  Hammann:  Student  of  Michael  Tree 
Chauncey  Patterson:  Student  of  Michael  Tree 
Lawrence  Figg:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 

Jascha  Brodsky  prepared  the  Haydn 
Felix  Galimir  prepared  the  Mendelssohn 
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The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


The.  EdUXh  I.  VKOAtkofah  MwotvboJL  Conc&tf  SzaIza,  <u  ouJi  4tu.d2.nt  k<lcaAoJU>  oaq. 
now  known,  u>  guneAouAly  4u.ppostf.nd  by  Mfc.  RoboAt  ?K04tko^l  £ovtng  mzmony 
ofa  Ivu  uu^e. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Monday  5  December  1983  at  8:00pm 


THE  EVITH  I.  PROSTKCFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


EIGHTEENTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


I 

Suite  No.  2  in  D  minor,  S.  1008 
Prelude  -  Allemande  -  Courante  -  Sarabande  - 
Menuetto  I  -  Menuetto  II  -  Gique 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


Edward  P.  Gazouleas,  viola 
II 

Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano 
in  G  major,  Op.  30,  No.  3 
Allegro  assai 

Tempo  di  minuetto  ma  molto  moderato  e  grazioso 
Allegro  vivace 

Michi  Sugiura,  violin 
Thomas  Sauer,  piano 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(1770-1827) 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Sonata  for  Gamba  and  Keyboard 
No.  3  in  G  minor,  S.  1029 
Vivace  -  Adagio  -  Allegro 

Adagio  and  Allegro  for  Cello  and  Piano,  Op.  70 


Bach 


Robert  Schumann 
(1810-1856) 


Peter  Stumpf,  cello 
Catherine  Schneider,  piano 


Franz  Liszt 
(1811-1886) 


IV 

Four  Transcendental  Etudes 

I  Prelude 

II  A  Minor 

III  Paysage 

IV  Mazeppa 

Seung-Hee  Hyun,  piano 

Edward  P.  Gazouleas:  Student  of  Michael  Tree 
Michi  Sugiura:  Student  of  Arnold  Steinhardt  and  Yumi  Ninomiya  Scott 
Thomas  Sauer:    Student  of  Jorge  Bolet  j 
Peter  Stumpf:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 
Catherine  Schneider:  Student  of  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
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The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


Jhn  Edith.  I.  Psio6tko&6  \KmoKJuxl  ConczAt  SqjUu,  cu>  oua  4tu.de.wt  K<i<uAodU>  oa<l 
novo  known,  u>  gzneAouAly  6upposvtz.d  by  Wi.  Robokt  Pioitko^  in  loving  mzmony 

Ojj  kit*  tol^Z. 

This  concert  is  being  broadcast  "live"  by  station  WHYY,  91FM,  as  part  of  a 

series  of  twenty-six  such  Monday  evenings,  broadcasts  funded  in  part  by 

The  Garden  Restaurant,  The  Presser  Foundation,  and  The  Lawrence  Saunders  Fund. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 

Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director  


« 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

and  the 
CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 
present  a  Student  Recital 

Wednesday    December  7,  1983 
12:15  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 
I 

Romance  in  G  Major,  Opus  40,  No.  1 
Humoresque  Opus  87,  No.  2 
Tzigane 

Sharman  Plesner,  Violin 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Jan  Sibelius 
Maurice  Ravel 


Clark  Griffith,  Piano 


II 

Fantasie-Stucke  Opus  73  Robert  Schumann 

Zart  und  mit  Ausdruck  -  Lebhaft  leicht  -  Rasch  und  mit  Feuer 


Sonata  in  E  Major  Guiseppe  Valentini 

Grave  -  Allegro  -  Allegro  tempo  di  Gavotta  -  Largo  -  Allegro 


Karen  Meier,  Cello 


Clark  Griffith,  Piano 


III 

Quintet  for  Woodwinds  in  E  Flat  Maj^or,  Opus  88  No.  2       Anton  Reicha 
Allegro  Moderato  -  Scherzo  -  Andante  grazioso  -  Finale 


Claudia  Walker,  Flute 
John  Warren,  Clarinet 


Andrea  Plesnarski,  Oboe 
Larry  Burke,  Bassoon 


Michael  Motise,  Horn 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff ,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
John  de  Lancie,  Director  of  the  Curtis    Institute  of  Music 
The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 


NO  SMOKING  PLEASE 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Wednesday  7  December  1983  at  3:00pm 

THE  EVITH  L.  PROSTKOEF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES" 

Symphony  Orchestra  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
conducted  by 
WILLIAM  SMITH 


SENIOR  SOLOISTS'  CONCERT  1 


I 

Concerto  for  Two  Trumpets  in  C  major  Tomaso  Albinoni 

Allegro  -  Adagio  non  troppo  -  Allegro  (1671-1750) 

C.  Benjamin  Mundy,  trumpet 
Joseph  Burzinski,  trumpet 

II 

Concerto  No.  3  for  Violin  in  G  major,  K.  216  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
Allegro  -  Adagio  -  Rondo:  Allegro  (1756-1791) 

Michael  Swann,  violin 

III 

Don  Quichotte  5  Dulcinge  Maurice  Ravel 

(Trois  Pofcmes  de  Paul  Morand)  (1875-1937) 
Chanson  romanesque  -  Chanson  £pique  -  Chanson  ct  boire 

Reginald  Pindell,  baritone 


INTERMISSION 


IV 

Concerto  No.  1  for  Violin  in  F  sharp  minor,  Op.  14  Henryk  Wieniawski 

Allegro  moderato  .  (1835-1880) 

Preghiera:  Larghetto 
Rondo:  Allegro  gioioso 

Jun-Ching  Lin ,  viol  in 

Knoxville:  Summer  of  1915,  Op.  24  Samuel  Barber 

(1910-1981) 

Karen  Noteboom,  soprano 

C.  Benjamin  Mundy:  Graduating  student  of  Frank  Kaderabek 
Joseph  Burzinski:  Graduating  student  of  Frank  Kaderabek 

Michael  Swann:  Graduating  student  of  Aaron  Rosand 
Reginald  Pindell:  Graduating  student  of  Raquel  Adonaylo 

Jun-Ching  Lin:  Graduating  student  of  David  Cerone 
Karen  Noteboom:  Graduating  student  of  Marianne  Casiello 


THE  ORCHESTRA 


VIOLINS 

Maria  Bachmann/Laura  Park 
David  Sal ness/Michi  Sugiura 
Da-Hong  Seetoo/Ivan  Chan 
Alexander  Simionescu/Pyi nah  Chon 

Celine  Leathead/David  Niwa 
Paul  Roby/Mary-Margaret  Rey 
Yayoi  Numazawa/Iwao  Furusawa 
Julie  Triquet/Aimee  Kreston 

VIOLAS 

Nancy  Thomas/Mary  Hammann 

Andre  Roy/Michael  Stern 

Scott  Wagner/Chauncey  Patterson 

CELLOS 

Peter  Stumpf/James  Cooper 
Lawrence  Figg/Hsiao-Lan  Wang 
Pegsoon  Whang/Yee-Sun  Kim 

DOUBLEBASSES 

Timothy  Cobb/Steven  Zeserman 
HARP 

Paula  Provo 
PERCUSSION 
Patrick  Shrieves 
HARPSICHORD 
Angelo  Rosati 


FLUTES:  Claudia  Walker,  David  Fedele 
OBOES :    Roger  Wiesmeyer,  Andrea  Plesnarsk 
CLARINETS:  Carl  Jackson,  John  Warren 
BASSOONS:  Kathleen  McLean,  David  Baughman 
HORNS:  Lori  Amada,  Michael  Motise 
TRUMPETS:  Dan  Bowling,  Stephen  Luck 

ORCHESTRA  LIBRARIAN 
Dr.  Edwin  E.  Heilakka 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
Howard  Kornblum  Concert  Division  Director 


chRistmas  panty 


Jfrtbag  ^netting,  December  9,  1983 
3:00  ©'(Clock 


the  cimtis  institute  of  music 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


cfyrtstmas 


Carols  bg  Jlnttre  j^cljtiol 

Angela  We  MaUe  ffienrb  (©n  ^Stgif         (§  (Home,  3mmanuel 


Angels  we  have  heard  on  high 
Sweetly  singing  o'er  the  plains 
And  the  mountains  in  reply 
Echo  back  their  joyous  strains 
Gloria  in  excelcis  Deo! 

Shepherds,  why  this  jubilee? 
Why  your  joyous  strains  prolong? 
Say,  what  may  the  tidings  be 
Which  inspire  your  heavenly  song? 
Gloria  in  excelcis  Deo! 

Come  to  Bethlehem  and  see 

Him  whose  birth  the  angels  sing 

Come,  adore  on  bended  knee 

The  Infant  Christ,  the  new-born  King! 

Gloria  in  excelcis  Deo! 


Oh  come,  oh  come,  Immanuel 

And  ransom  captive  Israel 

That  mourns  in  lonely  exile  here 

Until  the  Son  of  God  appear 

Rejoice!  Rejoice!  Immanuel  shall  come 

To  thee,  O  Israel. 

Oh  come.  Thou  Wisdom  from  on  high 
And  order  all  things  far  and  nigh 
To  us  the  path  of  knowledge  show 
And  cause  us  in  her  ways  to  go. 
Rejoice!  Rejoice!  Immanuel  shall  come 
To  thee,  O  Israel. 


Jlaoz  (Eaur 


Ma'oz  Tsur  Yeshuati 
LTcha  Nae  L'shabeyakh. 
Tikon  Bet  Tefilati 
V'sham  Toda  N'zabeyakh 
L'et  Takhin  Matbeyakh 
Mitsar  Ham'nabeyakh, 
Az  Egmor  B'shir  Mizmor, 
Khanukat  Hamizbeyakh. 


prngram 

Jerk  £rjc  Malls 

Deck  the  halls  with  boughs  of  holly 
Fa  la  la  la  la  la  la  la 
Tis  the  season  to  be  jolly 
Fa  la  la  la  la  la  la  la 
Don  we  now  our  gay  apparel 
Fa  la  la  la  la  la  la  la 
Troll  the  ancient  yuletide  carol 
Fa  la  la  la  la  la  la  la 

See  the  blazing  yule  before  us 
Fa  la  la  la  la  la  la  la 
Strike  the  harp  and  join  the  chorus 
Fa  la  la  la  la  la  la  la 
Follow  me  in  merry  measure 
Fa  la  la  la  la  la  la  la 
While  we  sing  of  yuletide  treasure 
Fa  la  la  la  la  la  la  la 


Carols  brj  Curtis  Singers 

Noel  Nouvelet 
Lullay,  thou  little  child 
The  Birthday  of  a  King 
Sister  Mary 
We,  three  Kings 
Siaudien  Betliejuj 
O,  holy  night 


the  ^rjilrjarmnnic  iFlauor 

First  tenor:  Charles  Vernon  Baritone:  Joseph  Alessi 
Lead  tenor:  Roger  Blackburn      Bass:  Glenn  Dodson 

©anctng 
Lou  Mann  and  Sunlite 


Fast  away  the  old  year  passes 
Fa  la  la  la  la  la  la  la 
Hail  the  new,  ye  lads  and  lasses 
Fa  la  la  la  la  la  la  la 

Sing  we  joyous  altogether 
Fa  la  la  la  la  la  la  la 
Heedless  of  the  wind  and  weather 
Fa  la  la  la  la  la  la  la 


THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE 


OF  MUSIC 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


DISTRICT  IV 


presents 

AARON  ROSAND  -  violin 
DR.  VLADIMIR  SOKOLOFF  -  piano 


SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  11,  1983  -  3:00  P.M. 


Curtis  Hall 


1726  Locust  Street  Philadelphia 


PROGRAM  FOR  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 
DECEMBER  11,  1983 


AARON  ROSAND  -  viol  in 
DR.  VLADIMIR  SOKOLOFF  -  piano 


Sonatensatz 


Johannes  Brahms 
(1833  -  1897) 


Sonata  No.  2  for  Violin  and  Piano 


Johannes  Brahms 


in  A  Major,  Op.  100 
Allegro  amabile 

Andante  tranquillo  -  vivace  -  andante  - 

vivace  di  piu  -  andante  -  vivace 
Allegretto  grazioso  ( quasi  andante) 

Hungarian  Dances   Brahms-Joachim 

No.  2  in  D  minor 
No.  4  in  B  minor 

(Commemorating  the  150th  year  of  the  birth  of 
Johannes  Brahms) 


INTERMISSION 


II 


Poeme,  Op.  25 


Ernest  Chausson 
(1855  -  1899) 


II 


Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales 
Nos.  6  and  7 

Piece  en  forme  de  Habanera 


Maurice  Ravel 
(1875  -  1937) 


Maurice  Ravel 


Tzigane  -  Rapsodie  de  Concert 


Maurice  Ravel 


SONATENSATZ  -  JOHANNES  BRAHMS 


In  October  1853  Robert  Schumann  invited  Joseph  Joachim 
to  take  part  in  a  Concert  in  Dusseldorf.  In  order  to 
celebrate  the  arrival  of  the  famous  young  violinist  his 
friends  in  Dusseldorf  prepared  a  jocular  surprise  for  him. 
They  composed  together  a  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano, 
and  Joachim  had  to  guess  the  composer  of  each  movement. 
Albert  Dietrich  wrote  the  Allegro  in  A  minor,  Schumann 
the  Intermezzo  in  F,  Brahms  the  Scherzo  in  C  minor 
(Sonatensatz)  and  Schumann  completed  the  Sonata  with 
the  Finale  in  A  minor. 


SONATA  IN  A  MAJOR  Opus  100 
JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

Elizabeth  von  Herzogenberg  (wife  of  Heinrich  von  Herzo- 
genberg,  the  composer)  an  excellent  pianist  who  enjoyed 
personal  contact  with  Johannes  Brahms  both  as  pupil  and 
friend,  made  a  most  significant  comment  on  this  sonata  in 
a  letter  to  the  master,  "The  whole  sonata  is  a  caress." 
This  work  has  been  nicknamed  the  "Meistersinger"  or 
"Prize  Song",  stupidly,  of  course,  simply  because  of  the 
first  three  notes  in  the  theme  with  which  the  work  begins. 
Its  three  movements  are  welded  together,  not  as  in  the  Sonata 
Opus  78  by  means  of  rhythmic  connection,  but  by  the 
mood  and  spirit  of  the  entire  composition.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  place  in  Switzerland  where  Brahms  wrote 
this  work,  the  little  village  of  Thun,  was  a  source  of  inspi- 
ration, for  here  were  written  not  only  this  sonata,  but 
also  the  Violin  Sonata,  Opus  108,  the  Violoncello  Sonata, 
Opus  99,  the  Piano  Trio,  Opus  101,  and  the  great 
Double  Concerto,  Opus  102,  for  violin  and  violoncello.  To 
a  first  listener's  remark  to  Brahms  that  the  first  three  notes 
are  identical  to  Wagner's  Prize  Song,  Brahms  answered, 
"You  are  not  the  first  ass  who  told  me  that!" 


AARON  ROSAND 
Aaron  Rosand,  internationally  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
master  violinists  of  our  time,  made  his  debut  at  the  age  of 
ten,  performing  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony.  From  1941  to  1948  he  was  a  student  of 
Efrem  Zimbalist  at  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  At  the 
Institute,  he  also  had  instruction  in  ensemble  playing  with 
William  Primrose,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Carlos  Salzedo,  and 
Marcel  Tabuteau.  Mr.  Rosand  spent  over  twenty  years 
living  and  performing  in  Europe,  Asia,  South  America  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  has  been  hailed  as  a  Romantic  be- 
cause of  his  many  performances  of  works  of  the 
Romantic  repertory,  and  his  25  year  recording  career  has 
produced  numerous  discs.  As  a  frequent  lecturer  both  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  he  often  combines  master 
classes  with  recitals  and  orchestra  appearances.  Mr.  Rosand 
joined  the  faculty  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in 
1981  and  during  the  summers  is  in  residence  at  L'Academie 
d'Ete  in  Nice. 

VLADIMIR  SOKOLOFF 
Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Professor  of  Music  at  The  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  an  assisting 
artist  with  many  renowned  performers,  including  Efrem 
Zimbalist  with  whom  he  collaborated  from  1936  until  the 
latter's  retirement  in  1958.  A  student  of  Harry  Kaufman 
(accompanying),  Abram  Chasins  (piano),  and  Louis  Ba illy 
(chamber  music),  Dr.  Sokoloff  was  the  official  pianist  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  performances  and  recordings 
from  1938  until  1950.  He  has  also  been  assisting  artist  in 
concerts  and  recordings  with  The  Curtis  String  Quartet. 
Dr.  Sokoloff  was  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  Chamber  Music  Series  from  1951  to  1968  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  School  of 
Music  and  Temple  University.  He  received  his  Honorary 
Doctor  of  Music  Degree  from  The  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music  and,  in  1936,  became  a  member  of  its  faculty  where 
he  now  serves  as  Director  of  Concert  Programs. 

Next  concert:  JOSEPH  de  PASQUALE  -  viola 

DR.  VLADIMIR  SOKOLOFF  -  piano 
Sunday,  February  19,  1984       3:00  P.M.  Curtis  Hall 


THE     CURTIS      INSTITUTE     OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
•  Monday  12  December  1983  at  8:00pm 


THE  EV1TH  L.  PR0STK0FF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


NINETEENTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


Sonata  in  E  minor  for  Flute  and  Figured  Bass,  S.  1034 
Adagio  ma  non  troppo  -  Allegro  -  Andante  -  Allegro 

Bart  Feller,  flute  ■ 
Peter  Stumpf,  cello 
Joanne  Pearce,  harpsichord 


Pi£ce  pour  flute  seule 


(1936) 

Bart  Feller,  flute 
II 

Intermezzo  in  A  major,  Op.  118,  No.  2 
Ballade  in  G  minor,  Op.  118,  No.  3 
Pavane  pour  une  enfante  de"funte  (1899) 

Polonaise  in  Ab  major,  Op.  53 

Gustavo  Rivero-Weber ,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


Tzigane  (Rhapsodie  de  concert) 


III 


J.  S.  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


Jacques  Ibert 
(1890-1962) 


Johannes  Brahms 
(1833-1897) 
Brahms 

Maurice  Ravel 
(1875-1937) 

Frederick  Chopin 
(1810-1849) 


Ravel 


Pyinah  Chon,  viol  in 
Joanne  Pearce,  piano 

IV 

Trio  for  Horn,  Violin,  and  Piano  Brahms 
in  Eb  major,  Op.  40 
Andante  -  Scherzo:  Allegro  -  Adagio  mesto  -  Finale:  Allegro  con  brio 

Shelley  Showers,  horn     Suzanne  Leon,  violin 
Beatrice  Long,  piano 


Bart  Feller:  Student  of  Julius  Baker  and  John  Krell 
Peter  StumDf:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 
Joanne  Pearce:  Student  of'  Eleanor  Sokoloff  and  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokol 
Gustavo  Rivero-Weber:  Graduating  student  of  Jorge  Bolet 
Pyinah  Chon:  Student  of  David  Cerone  and  Yumi  Ninomiya  Scott 
Shelley  Showers:  Student  of  Myron  Bloom 
Suzanne  Leon:  Student  of  Szymon  Goldberg 
Beatrice  Long:  Student  of  Seymour  Lipkin 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


The.  EdiXh  L.  Pno&tkolh  WzmohJuxX.  QoncoAX  S&niM,  cu>  oua  ttudznt  fiztuXjoJU  oaz 
novo  known,  -ci  gzneAoiuly  AupponAzd  by  Wi.  Robe/ut  PioAtkofafa  in  loving  mzmoiy 
o&  kit  voi&z. 


This  concert  is  being  broadcast  "live"  by  station  WHYY,  FM91,  as  part  of  a 

series  of  twenty-six  such  Monday  evenings,  broadcasts  funded  in  part  by 

The  Garden  Restaurant,  The  Presser  Foundation,  and  The  Lawrence  Saunders  Fund. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Felix  Galimir  prepared  the  Brahms  trio 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  19S3-19S4 
Wednesday  14  December  1983  at  8:00pm  in  Studio  1 1 J 


THE  EV1TH  L.  FR0STK0FF  MEMORIAL  COMCERT  SERIES 


AN  EVENING  OF  OPERATIC  SCENES 
with 

THE  CURTIS  OPERA  DEPARTMENT,  BORIS  GOLDOVSKY ,  DIRECTOR 


Don  Giovanni 
Sextet  from  Act  II 
Donna  Elvira 
Leporel lo 
Donna  Anna 
Don  Ottavio 
Zerl  ina 
Masetto 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(1756-1791) 


Ruth  D'Agostino 
John  Myers 
Maryte  Bizinkauskas 
David  Crawford 
Karen  Noteboom 
Richard  Zuch 


The  Marriage  of  Figaro 
Scenes  from  Act  II 
Countess 
Susanna 
Cherubino 


Maryte  Bizinkauskas 
Katherine  Turner 
Guoda  Puzinauskas 


Mozart 


Don  Pasquale 
Duet  from  Act  III 
Don  Pasquale 
Dr.  Malatesta 


John  Myers 
Richard  Zuch 


Gaetano  Donizetti 
(1797-1848) 


Cosi  fan  tutte 
Duet  from  Act  I 
Fiordi 1 igi 
Dorabella 


Maryte  Bizinkauskas 
Guoda  Puzinauskas 


Mozart 


Duet  from  Act  II 
Fiordi 1 igi 
Dorabel  la 


Maryte  Bizinkauskas 
Janellen  Farmer 


Hansel  ind  Gretel 
Act  II 
Gretel 
Hansel 
Sandman 


Engelbert  HumDerdinck 
(1854-1921) 

Katherine  Turner 
Janellen  Farmer 
Karen  Noteboom 


INTERMISSION 


PLEASE  TURN 


Faust 
Scene  from  Act  I 


Charles  Gounod 


(1818-1893) 


Faust 

Mephisto 

Marguerite 


Jeffrey  Mosher 
John  Myers 
Katherine  Turner 


Pagl iacci 

Duet  from  Act  I 


Ruggero  Leoncavallo 
(1857-1919) 


Nedda 
Tonio 


Karen  Noteboom 
Richard  Zuch 


Aida 


Giuseppe  Verdi 
(1813-1901) 


Duet  from  Act  III 
Aida 

Amonasro 


Charmaine  McGilvary 
John  Myers 


Carmen 


Georges  Bizet 
(1838-1875) 


Carmen 
Don  Jose 


Sharon  Anstine 
Jeffrey  Mosher 


Staged  by  Boris  Goldovsky  and  Richard  Crittenden 
Played  by  Boris  Goldovsky  and  Kathleen  Scott 
Musical  preparation  by  Fredric  Popper 

Ruth  D'Agostino:  Student  of  Todd  Duncan 
John  Myers:  Student  of  Todd  Duncan 


Maryte  Bizinkauskas :  Student  in  the  Opera  Department  with  Mr.  Goldovsky 
David  Crawford:  Student  in  the  Opera  Department  with  Mr.  Goldovsky 


Karen  Noteboom:  Student  of  Marianne  Casiello 
Richard  Zuch:  Student  of  Todd  Duncan 
Katherine  Turner:  Student  of  Ellen  Faull 


Guoda  Puzinauskas:  Student  in  the  Opera  Department  with  Mr.  Goldovsky 
Janellen  Farmer:  Student  in  the  Opera  Department  with  Mr.  Goldovsky 
Jeffrey  Mosher:  Student  in  the  Opera  Department  with  Mr.  Goldovsky 
Charmaine  McGilvary:  Student  in  the  Opera  Department  with  Mr.  Goldovsky 


Sharon  Anstine:  Student  of  Raquel  Adonaylo 


i, 


THE     CURTIS      INSTITUTE     OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Friday  16  December  1983  at  8:00pm 

THE  EVITH  L.  VROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


TWENTIETH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


I 

Sonata  No.  30  in  E  major,  Op.  109  (1821)  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Vivace  -  Prestissimo  -  Andante  con  variazioni  (1770-1827) 

Sepp  Grotenhuis,  piano  - 

II 

FantasiestUcke,  Op.  73  for  Cello  and  Piano  (1851)  Robert  Schumann 
Zart  und  mit  Ausdruck  -  Lebhaft  leicht  -  Rasch  und  mit  Feuer( 1810-1856) 

Sonata  for  Cello  and  Piano  in  E  major  Giuseppe  Valentini 

Grave  -  Allegro  -  Allegro  (tempo  di  gavotta)  (1680-1735) 
Largo  -  Allegro 

Karen  Meier,  cello 
Hugh  Sung,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Paduana  and  Galliard  Johann  Schein 

(1586-1630) 

Quintet  No.  3  for  Brass  Victor  Ewald 

Allegro  Moderato  -  Intermezzo  -  Andante  -  Vivo  (1860-1935) 

Canzona  Bergamasca  Samuel  Scheidt 

(1587-1654) 

Dan  Bowling,  trumpet       Theodore  Peters,  horn 
Steven  Luck,  trumpet       Christopher  Dudley,  trombone 
Matthew  Good,  tuba 

Sepp  Grotenhuis:  Student  of  Gary  Graffman 
Karen  Meier:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 
Hugh  Sung:  Studentof  Jorge  Bolet 
Dan  Bowling:  Student  of  Frank  Kaderabek 
Steven  Luck:  Student  of  Frank  Kaderabek 
Theodore  Peters:  Student  of  Myron  Bloom 
Christopher  Dudley:  Student  of  Glenn  Dodson 
Matthew  Good:  Student  of  Paul  Krzywicki 

Glenn  Dodson  prepared  the  brass  works  ! 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


T/ic  EdiXh  L.  FtioAtko&fi  Ikmofuxil  Conc&it  Snxiu,  <u  ouA  &£ude.nt  K<icjJjcJU>  oji<l 
nova  known,  i*>  gzneAouAly  Auppoitzd  by  Wi.  RobcA^  Pioitko^  In  loving  momoKy 
o&  hi*  tttqje, 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director  


TIE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


and  the 

CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 

present  a  Student  Recital 

Wednesday  January  4,  1984 
12:15  P.  M. 

PROGRAM 

I 


See  The  Raging  Flames  Arise 
Tu  Lo  Sai 

When  I  Think  Upon  The  Maidens 
Shenendoah 

There  Is  A  Ladv  Sweet  And  Kind 
(Old  English) 

Aria    "Avant  De  Quitter  Ces  Lieux"  from  Faust 


George  Frederick  Handel 
Torelli 
Michael  Head 
Celius  Dougherty 
Norman  Dello-Joio 

Charles  Gounod 


Richard  Zuch  -  Baritone 


Elizabeth  Manus  -  Piano 


II 


Davidsbundler  Tanze 


Robert  Schumann 


Fred  Horicke  -  Piano 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff ,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
John  de  Lancie,  Director  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 

NO  SMOKING  PLEASE 


THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 

John  de  Lancie,  Director 


Sixtieth  Anniversary  Season  1983-1984 


JULIUS  JEAN-PIERRE 

BAKER  RAMPAL 


A  Concert  Tribute 
to 

WILLIAM  KINCAID 

Saturday  14  January  1984 
8:00  P.M. 


Port  of  History  Museum 
PENN'S  LANDING 


JULIUS  BAKER 

Born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Julius  Baker  is  a 
graduate  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  as  a 
student  of  William  Kincaid.  He  began  his 
professional  life  with  The  Cleveland 
Orchestra  under  Artur  Rodzinski.  He  then 
went  as  solo  flutist  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  during  Fritz  Reiner's  tenure  there. 
Mr.  Baker's  solo  career  began  during  his 
eight  years  with  the  CBS  Broadcast 
Orchestra  in  New  York  City  where  his  debut 
performance  was  of  Jacques  Ibert's  newly 
written  flute  concerto.  Mr.  Baker  then 
became  the  solo  flutist  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony.  He  is  an  acknowledged  world- 
class  artist  of  the  premier  rank,  and  he  is 
universally  renowned  as  the  Principal  Flutist 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  beginning  with 
the  1965/66  concert  season  until  his 
departure  from  that  post  with  the  conclusion 
of  the  1982/83  season. 

Mr.  Baker  enjoys  a  rich  career  of 
performance  activity  outside  of  New  York  in 
appearances  as  soloist  with  the  orchestras  of 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  and  Chicago  under 
conductors  Eugene  Ormandy,  Pierre  Boulez, 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Zubin 
Mehta,  and  Lukas  Foss.  He  manages  to 
schedule  performance  and  teaching  activity, 
recordings,  and  music  festival  appearances 
from  New  York  to  Japan,  and  California  to 
Sweden  on  an  annual  basis.  In  1982  he  was 
principal  and  honored  guest  of  the  Japan 
Flute  Association,  appearing  in  Japan's 
principal  cities.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  The  Juilliard  School  for  the  past 
twenty-nine  years,  and,  in  1980,  he  began  a 
new  academic  involvement  at  his  alma  mater, 
The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 


JEAN-PIERRE  RAMPAL 

Internationally  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
great  virtuosos  of  history,  Jean-Pierre 
Rampal  returns  to  America  during  the 
1983/84  season  for  performances  in  recital 
and  with  major  orchestras  across  the 
country.  This  season  Mr.  Rampal  appears  in 
what  has  become  his  traditional  concert 
series  in  New  York,  with  his  busy  schedule 
including  three  recitals  at  Carnegie  Hall,  an 
appearance  at  Kaufmann  Concert  Hall  and 
two  performances  with  the  Brooklyn 
Philharmonic,  in  addition  to  recitals  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Boston,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis, 
Minneapolis,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles  and 
in  many  other  cities  and  universities  around 
the  nation.  He  also  performs  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  and  he  both  conducts 
and  performs  with  a  number  of  orchestras 
including  the  Atlanta  and  Baton  Rouge 
Symphonies. 

Mr.  Rampal's  programs  range  from  the  17th 
century  to  the  present  day,  with  excursions 
into  jazz,  English  folk  songs,  Japanese 
classics,  and  the  music  of  India.  Among 
contemporary  composers  who  have 
dedicated  works  to  him  are  Jean  Francaix, 
Andre  Jolivet,  Jean  Martinon,  Francis 
Poulenc,  and  Pierre  Boulez. 

The  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  has  been 
awarded  to  a  number  of  recordings  by  Mr. 
Rampal,  perhaps  the  most  recorded  classical 
instrumentalist  in  recording  history.  All  his 
recordings  -  released  by  Angel,  CMS  Oryx, 
CBS,  Dover,  Everest,  Fantasy,  London, 
Musical  Heritage  Society,  Nonesuch, 
Odyssey,  Oiseau,  Orion,  RCA,  Serenus, 
Turnabout,  Vox,  and  Westminster  -  are 
universal  best  sellers.  Among  many  honors, 
he  has  been  made  a  Chevalier  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur  and  also  an  Officier  des  Arts  et 
Lettres. 


*7^e  @unti&  Institute  o£  Tftuaic 


JULIUS  BAKER  JEAN-PIERRE  RAMPAL 

Lisa  Emenheiser,  John  Steel  Ritter, 

piano  and  harpsichord  piano 


Program 


Trio  Sonata  in  E  major,  H.  580  C.P.E.  Bach 

Allegretto  (1714-1788) 
Adagio  di  molto 
Allegro  assai 

Sonata  in  A  major,  Op.  44  (1819)  Ignaz  Moscheles 

Allegro  fiero  (1794-1870) 
Andante 

Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 
Rondo:  Alia  Pollacca 


Mr.  Rampal 


Trio  Sonata  in  G  major,  S.  1039   J.  S.  Bach 

Adagio  (1685-1750) 
Allegro  ma  non  presto 
Adagio  e  piano 
Presto 


INTERMISSION 

Duo  Concertante,  Op.  129  (1825)  Carl  Czerny 

Allegro  (1791-1857) 
Scherzo:  Allegro  molto 
Andantino  grazioso 


Rondo:  Allegretto 


Mr.  Baker 


Trio  in  G  major,  Op.  119  (1831)  Friedrich  Kuhlau 

Allegro  moderato  (1786-1832) 
Adagio  patetico 
Rondo:  Allegro 


Records:  CBS  Masterworks 
RCA  Victor 


LISA  EMENHEISER 


Lisa  Emenheiser  is  a  graduate  of  The  Juilliard  School  where  she  was  a 
scholarship  student  of  Madame  Ania  Dorfmann.  As  a  result  of  winning  first 
prize  in  several  major  competitions,  including  the  1979  "Young  Artists  in 
Recital"  and  the  1979  National  Arts  Club,  Miss  Emenheiser  has  performed 
extensively  in  the  New  York  City  area  as  well  as  having  been  broadcast  over 
major  New  York  radio  stations.  Guest  appearances  as  soloist  include 
performances  with  such  major  organizations  as  the  Baltimore  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  United  States  Marine  Band,  and  the  Chautauqua  Festival 
Orchestra.  She  has  performed  in  recital  both  nationally  and  abroad  with  such 
artists  as  Julius  Baker,  Eugenia  Zukerman,  Ransom  Wilson,  and  Jean-Pierre 
Rampal.  Miss  Emenheiser  has  recently  recorded  for  Pro  Arte  Records. 


JOHN  STEELE  RITTER 

John  Steele  Ritter  is  a  native  of  Louisiana  and  attended  The  Curtis  Institute 
of  Music  where  he  was  a  student  of  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski.  He  has  done 
graduate  study  in  music  at  Northwestern  University  (Evanston,  Illinois),  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  and  at  Yale  University  as  a  student  of  Ralph 
Kirkpatrick.  A  first-place  winner  in  the  Coleman  Chamber  Music  Competition 
with  the  University  of  Southern  California  String  Quartet,  he  has  also 
participated  in  the  Marlboro  Chamber  Music  Festival.  Since  1 974  Mr.  Ritter  has 
played  regularly  with  Jean-Pierre  Rampal  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  they  recently  completed  a  tour  of  the  Far  East.  Recent  television 
appearances  with  Rampal  include  the  Boston  Pops  and  60  Minutes  programs. 
Mr.  Ritter  is  associate  professor  of  music  at  Pomona  College  in  Claremont 
where  he  teaches  piano  and  electronic  music.  He  has  recently  recorded 
sonatas  by  Schubert,  Weber,  Moscheles,  Dvorak,  and  Martinu  with  Jean- 
Pierre- Rampal,  as  well  as  music  of  Scott  Joplin. 


* — t 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANMll/ERSAR!/  SEASON  1983-1984 
Monday  16  January  1984  at  8:00pm 

THE  EPITH  L.  VROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


TWENTY-FIRST  STUDENT  RECITAL 


Concerto  in  G  minor  for  Two  Cellos, 
Strings,  and  Harpsichord,  Fill,  No.  2 
Allegro  -  Adagio  -  Allegro 


Antonio  Vivaldi 
(1678-1741) 


Keith  Hall  Robinson  II,  cello     Eva  Leininger,  cello 
Julie  Triquet,  violin     Pyinah  Chon,  violin 

Andre  Roy,  viola     Timothy  Cobb,  doublebass 
Joanne  Pearce,  harpsichord 


II 


Violin  Sonata  in  G  major,  K.  301 
Allegro  con  spin* to  -  Allegro 

Introduction  and  Tarantelle 


Melodie    (arranged  by  Fritz  Kreisler] 


Laura  Park,  violin 
Thomas  Sauer,  piano 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(1756-1791) 

Pablo  de  Sarasate 
(1844-1908) 

Christoph    Willibald  Gluck 
(1714-1787) 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Chansons  de  Don  Quichotte 

Chanson  du  depart  Chanson  a  Dulcinee 
Chanson  du  Due      Chanson  de  la  mort 


Jacaues  Ibert 
(1890-1962) 


Herbert  Wittges,  baritone 
David  Lofton,  piano 


IV 


Carnaval,  Op.  9  Robert  Schumann 

Preambule  -  Pierrot  -  Arlequin  -  Valse  noble  -Eusebius  -  (1810-1856) 
Florestan  -  Coquette  -  Replique  -  Papillons  -  Lettres  dansant  - 
Chiarina  -  Chopin  -  Estrella  -  Reconnaissance  -  Pantalon  et  Colombine  - 
Paganini  -  Aveu  -  Promenade  -  Pause  -  Marche  des  Davidsbiindler 
contre  les  Philistines 


Kathryn  Selby,  piano 


+  *  +  *  +  >f.  +  +  +  +  +  ^  +  if.  +  ^  +  ^ +    +  ^ +    +  »  +  »  +  »  +    -f^i.  +  ^  +  »  +  »  +  :f +  » +  »  +  »  +  *  +  *  +  »  +  »  +  »  +  *  +  *  +    +  * +  ^f  +  ;f  +  fr 


Keith  Hall  Robinson  II:  Graduating  student  of  David  Soyer 
Eva  Leininger:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 
Julie  Triquet:  Student  of  David  Cerone 
Pyinah  Chon:  Student  of  David  Cerone  and  Yumi  Ninomiya  Scott 
Andre  Roy:  Student  of  Michael  Tree 
Timothy  Cobb:  Student  of  Roger  Scott 
Joanne  Pearce:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff  and  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Laura  Park:  Student  of  Jascha  Brodsky  and  Arnold  Steinhardt 
Thomas  Sauer:  Student  of  Jorge  Bolet 
Herbert  Wittges:  Student  in  the  Opera  Department  with  Boris  Goldovsky 
Kathryn  Selby:  Student  of  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


Thz  Edith  L.  Piottko^  MzmonMil  QoncznX  SzaIza,  aA  oua  ttudznt  A.zcitat&  oaz 
novo  known,  it>  gznzAoiu>ly  tupponXzd  by  Wl,  RobznA  Pioitkofafa  in  loving  mmony 


This  concert  is  being  broadcast  "live"  by  station  WHYY,  FM91,  as  part  of  a 

series  of  twenty-six  such  Monday  evenings,  broadcasts  funded  in  part  by 

The  Garden  Restaurant,  The  Presser  Foundation,  and  The  Lawrence  Saunders  Fund. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Orlando  Cole  prepared  the  Vivaldi 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
 Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


Speed  Message 


All  Students,  Faculty  and  Staff. 


Faculty  Recital  Series 
Subject  ;  

Mr.  Max  Rudolf,  head  of  our  conducting  department,  v.ill  give  s  lecture  or 
Wednesday,  January  11,  1984  at  F  l-.I..  in  Curtis  .all. 

His  topic  •.•;ill  be:  "Composer  and  Performer,  Fartnei ship  or  Exploitation" 

The.  lecture  will  last  approximately  one  hour. 

Attendance  is  required  of  all  students  in  all  departments. 

Faculty,  Staff  and  guests  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

Thank  you. 


Fro  in  Robert  Fitzpattick 

Dean  of  Students 


n3cnJones 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Wednesday  18  January  1984  at  8:00pm 

THE  EVITH  L .  FROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


TWENTY-SECOND  STUDENT  RECITAL 


Concerto  in    G  Minor  for  Two  Cellos, 
Strings,  and  Harpsichord,  F  III,  No. 
Allegro  -  Adagio  -  Allegro 

Eva  Leininger,  cello 
Jul ie  Triquet,  viol  in 
Andre  Roy,  viola 


Antonio  Vivaldi 
(1678-1741) 


Keith  Hall  Robinson  II,  cello 
Pyinah  Chon,  viol  in 
Timothy  Cobb,  doublebass 


Joanne  Pearce,  harpsichord 


II 

Concerto  in  F-Sharp  Minor  for  Doublebass 
Allegro  -  Andante  -  Allegro 


Serge  Koussevitsky 
(1874-1951) 


Leigh  Mesh,  doublebass 
Lisa  Nagatani ,  piano 

INTERMISSION 


III 


Ballade  No.  3  in  A-Flat  Major,  Op.  47 


Frederick  Chopin 
(1810-1849) 


Paganini  Etude  No.  5  in  E  Major 
Paganini  Etude  No.  6  in  A  Minor 


Franz  Liszt 
(1811-1886) 


Soo  Hyun  Yoo,  piano 


IV 

Solo  Sonata  No.  1  in  G  Minor,  S.  1001 
Adagio  -  Fuga:  Allegro  -  Siciliana  -  Presto 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


Sarah  Kwak,  viol  in 


Eva  Leininger:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 
Keith  Hall  Robinson  II:  Graduating  student  of  David  Soyer 

Julie  Triquet:  Student  of  David  Cerone 
Pyinah  Chon:  Student  of  David  Cerone  and  Yumi  Ninomiya  Scott 
Andre  Roy:  Student  of  Michael  Tree 
Timothy  Cobb:  Student  of  Roger  Scott 
Joanne  Pearce:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff  and  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Leigh  Mesh:  Student  of  Roger  Scott 
Lisa  Nagatani:  Student  of  Seymour  Lipkin 
Soo  Hyun  Yoo:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff 
Sarah  Kwak:  Student  of  Szymon  Goldberg 


Orlando  Cole  prepared  the  Vivaldi 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


The  Edith.  L.  PtioAtkofifi  IkmohloJL  ConceAt  S><mJiu>,  ou>  ouA  J^tiidant  h.2.<u£a.JU  <vit 
now  known,  u>  guneAoiuly  6mpponte.d  by  Wi.  Rob&ut  Vtioi>tk.o^  -in  loving  mmon.y 
ofa  hJj>  ww^e. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 

Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
 Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director  
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SDCTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Monday  23  January  1984  at  8:00pm 

THE  EVITH  L.  VROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano  (1927)  Maurice  Ravel 

Allegretto  -  Blues  (moderato)  -  Perpetuum  mobile  (allegro)  (1375-1937) 


La  plus  que  lente 
(arr.  by  Roques) 


Claude  Debussy 
(1862-1918) 


Presto    (from  Three  Piano  Pieces,  1934) 
(arr.  by  Jascha  Heifetz) 


Francis  Poulenc 
(1899-1963) 


Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales  Nos.  6  and  7 
(arr.  by  Jascha  Heifetz) 


Ravel 


Martin  Chalifour,  violin 
Catherine  Schneider,  piano 


II 

Two  Rhapsodies  for  Oboe,  Viola,  and  Piano 
1  L'Etang  -  2    La  Cornemuse 


Charles  Martin  Loeffler 
(1861-1935) 


Betsy  Starr,  oboe 
Jun-Ching  Lin,  viola 
Thomas  Sauer,  piano 

INTERMISSION 


III 

Quartet  No.  1  in  G  minor 

for  Piano  and  Strings,  Op.  25 
Allegro  -  Intermezzo:  Allegro  - 
Andante  con  moto  -  Rondo  alia  Zingarese 


Johannes  Brahms 
(1833-1897) 


Alexander  Simionescu,  violin     Eva  Leininger,  cello 
Michael  Stern,  viola     Kathryn  Selby,  piano 


Martin  Chalifour:  Graduating  student  of  Jascha  Brodsky  and  David  Cerone 
Catherine  Schneider:  Student  of  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Betsy  Starr:  Graduating  student  of  John  de  Lancie 
Jun-Ching  Lin:  Student  of  Jascha  Brodsky  and  David  Cerone  (violin' 
Thomas  Sauer:  Student  of  Jorge  Bolet 
Alexander  Simionescu:  Student  of  Szymon  Goldberg 

Michael  Stern:  Student  of  Max  Rudolf  (conducting) 
Eva  Leininger:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 
Kathryn  Selby:  Student  of  Mieczvslaw  Horszowski 
Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff  prepared  the  Loeffler 
Felix  Galimir  prepared  the  Brahms 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.     If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


Thz  Edith  L.  PJio&tkoM  \KzmohMxJL  QoncoAt  Sznlu,  cu>  oua  itudznt  nzcjXodU  aAZ 
novo  known,  aj>  gzneAouAly  iapponXzd  by  Ait.  RobznX  PhOAtkbfifi  In  loving  mzmoiy 
o&  kit>  uu.|$e. 


This  concert  is  being  broadcast  "live"  by  station  WHYY,  91FM,  as  part  of  a 

series  of  twenty-six  such  Monday  evenings,  broadcasts  funded  in  part  by 

The  Garden  Restaurant,  The  Presser  Foundation,  and  The  Lawrence  Saunders  Fund. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 

Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
 Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director  


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  AWNII/ERSARV  SEASON  19 S3- 1984 
bJ2.dn<ZAday  25  JantxaAy  19  S4  at  S  :00pm 


THE  EV1TH  L.  FROSTKOEP  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


TWENTY-FOURTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


I 

Sonata  in  D  major  for  Doublebass  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Gamba)  and  Keyboard,  S.  1028  (1685-1750) 
Adagio  -  Allegro  -  Andante  -  Allegro 


Timothy  Cobb,  doublebass 
Kathryn  Selby,  piano 


II 

Trio  for  Piano,  Clarinet,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

and  Cello  in  Bb  major,  Op.  11  (1770-1827) 
Allegro  con  brio  -  Adagio  - 

Allegretto  con  variazioni  (thema:  Pria  ch'io  limpegno) 

Carl  Jackson,  clarinet     James  Cooper  III,  cello 
David  Lofton,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Sonata  No.  1  in  D  minor  for  Camille  Saint-Saens 

Violin  and  Piano,  Op.  75  (1835-1921) 

Allegro  agitato  -  Allegretto  moderato  -  Allegro  molto 


Da-Hong  Seetoo,  violin 
Ira  Levin,  piano 


Timothy  Cobb:  Student  of  Roger  Scott 
Kathryn  Selby:  Student  of  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski 
Carl  Jackson:  Student  of  Donald  Montanaro 
James  Cooper  III:  Graduating  student  of  David  Soyer 
Da-Hong  Seetoo:  Student  of  David  Cerone 
Ira  Levin:  Student  of  Max  Rudolf  (conducting) 


Jascha  Brodsky  prepared  the  Beethoven 


I 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


The.  Edith  I.  Vfio&tkoH  MemoJtMLl  ConczAt  Swiu,  cu>  ouJi  4tu.d2.nt  h.Z(u£aJU  (Via. 
now  known,  aj>  gcnoAouubly  6uppoit<zd  by  Wi.  RoboAt  PioAtko^  tn  loving  memory 
oft  hJj>  ww^e. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
 Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE     OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Friday  27  January  1984  at  8:00pm 

THE  EVITH  L.  PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  OF 
THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 
conducted  by 
WILLIAM  SMITH 

GRADUATING  SOLOISTS'  CONCEPT  2 

I 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Strings  in  E  major,  S  1042        Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
Allegro  -  Adagio  -  Allegro  assai  (1685-1750) 

Celine  Leathead,  violin 

II 

Concerto  for  Trombone  and  Orchestra  in  E-flat  major  Georg  Wagenseil 

Adagio  -  Allegro  assai  (1715-1777) 

Debra  Taylor,  trombone 

III 

Danse  sacrge  et  danse  profane  Claude  Debussy 


(1862-1918) 


Therese  Elder,  harp 


INTERMISSION 


IV 

Kindertotenl ieder  Gustav  Mahler 

1  Nun  will  die  Sonn'  so  hell  aufgehn  (1860-1911) 

2  Nun  sen'  ich  wohl ,  warum  so  dunkle  Flammen 

3  Wenn  dein  MUtterlein 

4  Oft  denk'  ich,  sie  sind  nur  ausgegangen! 

5  In  diesem  Wetter,  in  diesem  Braus 

Sharon  Anstine,  mezzo-soprano 
V 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  in  A  major,  K.  488    Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
Allegro  -  Adagio  -  Allegro  assai  (1756-1791) 

Gustavo  Rivero-Weber,  piano 

Celine  Leathead:  Student  of  Jascha  Brodsky 
Debra  Taylor:  Student  of  Glenn  Dodson 

Therese  Elder:  Student  of  Marilyn  Costello 
Sharon  Anstine:  Student  of  Raquel  Adonaylo 
Gustavo  Rivero-Weber:  Student  of  Jorge  Bolet 


THE  ORCHESTRA 


VIOLINS 

Suzanne  Leon 
Martin  Chalifour 
Mitchell  Newman 
Vesna  Stankovic 
Michael  Swan 
Suzanne  Gilman 
Annalee  Patipatanakoon 
Mary-Margaret  Rey 

Michaela  Paetsch 
Paul  Roby 
Lee  Chin  Siow 
Yayoi  Numazawa 
Jul ie  Triquet 
Amy  Kinney 
Nicolas  Kitchen 

VIOLAS 

Edward  Gazouleas 
Michaela  Kemp 
Belinda  Reuning 
Chauncey  Patterson 
Kelly  Shanafelt 
Lisa  Ponton 

CELLOS 

Keith  Robinson 
Hsiao-Lan  Wang 
Karen  Meier 
Diana  Fish 
Emmanuel  Feldman 

DOUBLEBASSES 

Nicolas  Tsolainos 
Leigh  Mesh 


FLUTES 

Wagenseil:  John  Thorne,  David  Fedele 
Mozart:  John  Thorne 
Mahler:  John  Thorne,  Claudia  Walker 
David  Fedele  (pice) 

CLARINETS 

Mahler:  David  Ciolkowski,  Carl  Jackson, 

John  Warren  (bcl ) 
Mozart:  David  Ciolkowski,  John  Warren 

OBOES 

Lisa  Messineo,  Andrea  Plesnarski, 
Roger  Wiesmeyer  (Eng.  horn) 

BASSOONS 

Mahler:  Lawrence  Burke,  Kathleen  McLean, 

David  Baughman  (contra) 
Mozart:  Lawrence  Burke,  David  Baughman 

HORNS 

Wagenseil:  Shelley  Showers,  Susan  Carroll 
Mahler:  Shelley  Showers,  Lori  Amada, 

Susan  Carroll,  Michael  Motise 
Mozart:  Shelley  Showers,  Susan  Carroll 

TIMPANI  AND  PERCUSSION 

David  DePeters,  Charles  Ross 

KEYBOARDS:  Barbara  Yahr 

HARP:  Susan  Bennett  Taylor,  Julia  Umbrico 

ORCHESTRA  LIBRARIAN:  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Heilakka 


THE     CURTIS      INSTITUTE     OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIl/ERSARy  SEASON  1983-1984 
Monday  30  January  1984  at  8:00pm 

THE  EV1TH  L.  PR0STK0FE  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


Sonata  No.  1  for  Organ  Paul  Hindemith 

Massig  schnell  -  Sehr  langsam  -  Phantasie  frei  -  Ruhig  bewegt  (1895-1963) 


Toccata  for  Organ  (1958) 


John  Weaver 


Angelo  Rosati,  organ 


II 

Apres  une  lecture  du  Dante  (Fantasia  quasi  sonata) 
(From  Annees  de  Pelerinage,  Italy) 


Franz  Liszt 
(1811-1886) 


Fred  Horicke,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano 
in  E  minor,  Op.   36a  (1899) 

played  in  one  continuous  movement 

Langsam  -  Presto  -  Andante  piu  tosto  grave 


Feruccio  Busoni 
(1866-192U) 


Da-Hong  Seetoo,  violin 
Ira  Levin,  piano 


Angelo  Rosati:  Student  of  John  Weaver 
Fred  Horicke:  Student  of  Seymour  Lipkin 
Da-Hong  Seetoo:  Student  of  David  Cerone 
Ira  Levin:  Student  of  Max  Rudolf  (conducting) 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


The  EoUXk  L.  Piottko^  Wmonlat  Conc&U  SoAiu,  cu>  oua  6tu.do.nt  kzqaJjjJU  <vlz 
novo  known,  u>  qznzAouMly  6u.pponX.nd  by  M%.  Robzkt  Pioitko^  In  loving  mzmoKy 
ofa  hJj>  voifaz.. 


This  concert  is  being  broadcast  "live"  by  station  WHYY,  91FM,  as  part  of  a 

series  of  twenty-six  such  Monday  evenings,  broadcasts  funded  in  part  by 

The  Garden  Restaurant,  The  Presser  Foundation,  and  The  Lawrence  Saunders  Fund. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 

Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
 Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director  


*+*+*+*+ *+*+*+  ^^^^^^^^^j^^^L^.^1^*  *+*+*+ *+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+* 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Wednesday  1  February  1984  at  8:00pm 

THE  EPITH  L.  PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 

I 

Concerto  for  Doublebass  and  Piano  Johann  Baptist  Vanhall 

Allegro  -  Moderato  -  Allegro  moderato  (1739-1813) 

Calvin  F.  Liddle,  doublebass 
David  Lofton,  piano 

II 

Ballade  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  52  Frederick  Chopin 

(1810-1849) 

Une  barque  sur  1  'ocean  Maurice  Ravel 

(1875-1937) 

Alborada  del  gracioso  Ravel 

Beatrice  Long,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Quartet  for  Strings  in  Bb  major,  Op.  168  Franz  Schubert 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo  (1797-1828) 
Andante  sostenuto 
Menuetto:  Allegretto 
Presto 

Charles  Wetherbee,  violin       Belinda  Reuning,  viola 
Paul  Roby,  violin       Diana  Fish,  cello 


Calvin  F.  Liddle:  Graduating  student  of  Roger  Scott 
David  Lofton:  Graduated  student  of  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Beatrice  Long:  Student  of  Seymour  Lipkin 
Charles  Wetherbee:  Student  of  Aaron  Rosand 
Paul  Roby:  Student  of  Jascha  Brodsky  and  Yumi  Ninomiya  Scott 
Belinda  Reuning:  Student  of  Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Diana  Fish:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 

Karen  Tuttle  prepared  the  Schubert 


+:f +:f+:f  +  ;y:+jyi+;E  +  ;f  +  »  +  :f+;f +  *  +  »  +  »  +  »  +  * +  * 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes:  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


Tho.  Edith.  L.  PJio&tkofifi  WmohJjit  Conc2/ut  $>vvLu>,  cub  ou/i  &tud<int  k<lqaAoJU>  <vkl 
novo  known,  aj>  gmeAouAly  &uppoi£2.d  by  Wi.  RoboAt  ?Jio&tko^  In  lovtng  mwoiy 
o&  hit*  MU^e. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


★-)-*+ *+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+ 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Friday  3  February  1984  at  8:00pm 


THE  EV1TH  L.  PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


I 

Partita  No.  2  in  D  minor  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

for  Solo  Violin,  S.  1004  (1685-1750) 

Allemande  -  Courante  -  Sarabande  -  Gigue  -  Chaconne 

Alexander  Simionescu,  violin 

II 

Pavane  et  Bransles  Anthoine  Francisque 

(transcribed  by  Marcel  Grandjany)  (1570-1605) 

Impromptu  for  Harp,  Op.  21    (1919)  Albert  Roussel 

(1869-1937) 

Sonata  for  Harp  Peggy  Glanville-Hicks 

Saeta  -  Pastorale  -  Rondo  (1912-  ) 

Paula  Provo,  harp 

INTERMISSION 


III 

Andante  con  variazioni  in  F  minor    (1793)  Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

(1732-1809) 

Sonatine  for  Piano  (1905)  Maurice  Ravel 

ModeYe*  -  Mouvement  de  Menuet  -  Anime"  (1875-1937) 


Makoto  Ueno,  piano 

Tzigane,  Rapsodie  de  concert  .  Ravel 

Alexander  Simionescu,  violin 
Ghenady  Meirson,  piano 


Alexander  Simionescu:  Student  of  Szymon  Goldberg 
Paula  Provo:  Student  of  Marilyn  Costello 
Makoto  Ueno:  Student  of  Jorge  Bolet 
Ghenady  Meirson:  Student  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concHrtfrraJtrani  ipmoduce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


Th.2  EdUXh  L.  ?n.oi,tko^  MemosUaZ  Conc&it  S&iIza,  <u  qua  4tu.d2.nt  n.<iQjJ:cJU>  0J12 
now  known,  ti  gmeAouAly  6u.ppofct2.cL  by  Wi.  Rob2At  Vn.oitk.oH  tn  Zovtng  mmotiy 

Oj$  hJj>  W-1^2. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 
For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


4-* +  *+*+*+*+*+*  +  *+*+*  + *  +  *+*  +  * 


T  H  E 


URTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Friday  10  February  1984  at  8:00pm 

THE  EVITH  L  VROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


TWENTY-NINTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor,  S.  548 

Lawrence  Molinaro,  Jr., 
II 

Fantasy  in  F#  minor,  Op.  28 
Impromptu  in  Gb  major,  Op.  90,  No.  3 
Paganini  Etude  No.  6  in  A  minor 

Kathy  Chi,  piano 
INTERMISSION 


organ 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


Felix  Mendelssohn 
(1809-1847) 
Franz  Schubert 
(1797-1828) 
Franz  Liszt 
(1811-1886) 


III 


Quintet  for  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Bassoon. 
Horn,  and  Piano  in  Eb  major,  Op.  16 

Grave  -  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Andante  cantabile 

Rondo:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(1770-1827) 


Roger  Wiesmeyer,  oboe       Kathleen  McLean,  bassoon 
Carl  Jackson,  clarinet        Shelley  Showers,  horn 
Soo-Hyun  Yoo,  piano 


Lawrence  Molinaro,  Jr.:  Student  of  John  Weaver 
Kathy  Chi:  Student  of  Seymour  Lipkin 
Roger  Wiesmeyer:  Student  of  John  de  Lancie 
CarlJackson:  Student  of  Donald  Montanaro 
Kathleen  McLean:  Graduating  student  of  Sol  Schoenbach 
Shelley  Showers:  Student  of  Myron  Bloom 
Soo-Hyun  Yoo:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff 

John  Minsker  prepared  the  Beethoven 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.     If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


The.  EdtiXh  L.  Vnobtko^  MemohMil  Qoncext  SexieA,  cu>  oua  4tu.d2.nt  H-ZcaXclZa  oaz 
now  known,  -u  geneAouAly  Auppoite.d  by  Wi.  RobeAt  PfLOitko^  In  loving  memory 
ofi  hit,  u^e. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 

Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
 Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director  


*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+ 


THE     CURTIS      INSTITUTE     OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Monday  13  February  1984  at  8:00pm 


THE  EV1TH  L.  PROSTKOEF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


THIRTIETH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


I 

Contrasts  for  Violin,  Clarinet,  and  Piano     (1938)  Bela  Bartok 

Verbunkos  (Recruiting  dance)  (188I-I9U5) 
Piheno  (Relaxation) 
Sebes  (Fast  Dance) 

Maria  Bachmann,  violin        Burt  Hara,  clarinet 
Seung-Hee  Hyun,  piano 

II 

Ariettes  oubliees  (text  by  Verlaine) 

1  C'est  l'extase    2  II  pleure  dans  mon  couer 
3  L1 ombre  des  arbres     k  Chevaux  de  bois     5  Green    6  Spleen 

Judith  Pannill,  soprano 
Catherine  Schneider,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Sonata  No.  3  for  Violin  and  Piano  in  D  minor,  Op.  108 
Allegro 
Adagio 

Un  poco  presto  e  con  sentimento 
Presto  agitato 

Michaela  Paetsch,  violin 
Ira  Levin,  piano 

Maria  Bachmann:  Student  of  Szymon  Goldberg 
Burt  Hara:  Student  of  Donald  Montanaro 
Seung-Hee  Hyun:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff 
Judith  Pannill:  Student  of  Raquel  Adonaylo 
Catherine  Schneider:  Student  of  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Michaela  Paetsch:  Student  of  Szymon  Goldberg 
Ira  Levin:  Student  of  Max  Rudolf  (conducting) 

Felix  Galimir  prepared  the  Bart6k 


Claude  Debussy 
(1862-1918) 


Johannes  Brahms 
(1833-1897) 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


Thz  Edith.  L.  ?K04tkolh  WwokJujJL  QoncoAt  SoAioA,  cu>  ouA  Atud&nt  azcaAoJU  (Viz 
nou)  known,  <u  gcnoAouAly  Auppoitzd  by  M*.  Rob&it  Piottko^  -in  loving  momony 
oft  kiA  wi&z. 

This  concert  is  being  broadcast  "live"  by  station  WHYY,  91FM,  as  part  of  a 
series  of  twenty-six  such  Monday  evenings,  broadcasts  funded  in  Dart  by 
The  Garden  Restaurant  and  the  Presser  Foundation. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
 Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Friday  17  February  1984  at  8:00pm 


THE  EVJTH  L.  PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


THIRTY-FIRST  STUDENT  RECITAL 


Music  of  the  Day 
Falling  Grace 


Charles  Ross,  vibraphone 
Nicolas  Tsolainos,  doublebass 


II 


Sonata  No.  1  in  A  major,  Op.  13 
Allegro  molto  -  Andante  - 
Allegro  vivo  -  Allegro  quasi  presto 


Pyinah  Chon,  violin 
Hugh  Sung,  piano 

INTERMISSION 


Bill  Molhenhoff 
Steve  Swal low 


Gabriel  Faure 
(1845-1924) 


III 


Frllhl  ingsmorgen 
Erinnerung 
Hans  und  Grete 

Kindergebet 
FrUhl ingsglocken 

Tintenheinz  und  Pla'tscherlottchen 

0  mio  babino  caro 

(from  Gianni  Schicchi) 


Gustav  Mahler 
(1860-1911) 


Leo  Blech 
(1871-1958) 


Giacomo  Puccini 
(1858-1924) 


Hiu-Chun  Lin,  soprano 
Thomas  Jaber,  piano 

IV 

DavidsbUndlertaYze,  Op.  6  Robert  Schumann 

Lebhaft  -  innig  -  Mi t  Humor  -  Ungeduldig  -  Einfach  -  (1810-1856) 
Sehr  rasch  -  Nicht  schnell  -  Frisch  -  Lebhaft  -  Bal ladenmMssig 
(sehr  rasch)  -  Einfach  -  Mit  Humor  -  Wild  und  lustig  -  Zart  und  singend  - 
Frisch  -  Mit  gutem  Humor 

Fred  HoYicke,  piano 
Charles  Ross:  Student  of  Gerald  Carlyss 
Nicolas  Tsolainos:  Student  of  Roger  Scott 
Pyinah  Chon:  Student  of  David  Cerone  and  Yumi  Ninomiya  Scott 
Hugh  Sung:  Student  of  Jorge  Bolet 
Hiu-Chun  Lon:  Student  of  MArianne  Casiello 
Fred  HoYicke:  Student  of  Seymour  Lipkin 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes:  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


Thz  Edith  L.  PioAtko^  \hmohJujJL  ConcoAt  SqjuLm,  cu>  oua  Atudznt  tizcAJiaJU  oaz 
now  known,  U>  gmeAouAly  iuppoitzd  by  Wi.  RoboAt  Vnobtko^  In  loving  mmony 

0&  klA 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*  ■*^*4T:$ 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  AM/Il/ERSARy  SEASON  1983-1984 
Monday  20  February  1984  at  8:00pm 

THE  EVITH  L.  PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


THIRTY-SECOND  STUDENT  RECITAL 


I 

Cantata  No.  209  "Non  sa  che  sia  dolore"  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Sinfonia  -  Recitative:  Non  sa  che  sia  dolore  -  (1685-1750) 

Aria:  Parti  pur  -  Recitative:  Tuo  saver  -  Aria:  Ricetti  gramezza 

Karen  Notehoom,  soprano 
Bart  Feller,  flute        Andre  Roy,  viola 
Martin  Chalifour,  violin        Robert  LaRue,  cello 
Celine  Leathead,  violin        Thomas  Jaber,  harpsichord 


II 


Tzigane  for  Violin  and  Piano 


Maurice  Ravel 
(1875-1937) 


Mitchell  Newman,  violin 
Joanne  Pearce,  piano 

III 

Proses  lyriques 

De  reve  -  De  greve  -  De  fleurs  -  De  soir 

Karen  Noteboom,  piano 
Thomas  Jaber,  piano 


Claude  Debussy 
(1862-1918) 


INTERMISSION 


IV 

Concerto  in  D  major  (originally  for  four  violins)  G.  P.  Telemann 

Adagio/Allegro  -  Grave  -  Allegro  (1681-1767) 

marimbas 

David  DePeters  -  Kenneth  Every  -  Charles  Ross  -  Patrick  Shrieves 

One  Notch  Higher  Bill  Molhenof 

Patrick  Shrieves,  marimba  -    Charles  Ross,  vibraphone 

Back  Talk  Harry  Breuer 

David  DePeters,  solo  xylophone  -  Christopher  Dudley,  trombone 

marimbas 

Kenneth  Every  -  Charles  Ross  -  Patrick  Shrieves 


(please  turn) 


Xylophonia 


Joe  Green 


Kenneth  Every,  solo  xylophone  -  Patrick  Shrieves,  percussion 
Charles  Ross  and  David  DePeters,  marimhas 

Scherzo  from  Symphony  No.  h  in  F  minor,  Op.   36  Peter  Tchaikovsky 

(18H0-1893) 

marimhas 

David  DePeters  -  Kenneth  Every  -  Charles  Ross  -  Patrick  Shrieves 
Nicolas  Tsolainos,  douhlebass 


Karen  Notehoom:  Student  of  Marianne  Casiello 
Bart  Feller:  Student  of  Julius  Baker  and  John  Krell 
Martin  Chalifour:  Student  of  Jascha  Brodsky  and  David  Cerone 
Celine  Leathead:  Student  of  Jascha  Brodsky 
Andre  Roy:  Student  of  Michael  Tree 
Robert  LaRue :  Student  of  David  Soyer 
Mitchell  Newman:  Student  of  David  Cerone  and  Yumi  Ninomiya  Scott 
Joanne  Pearce:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff  and  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
David  DePeters:  Student  of  Gerald  Carlyss 
Kenneth  Every:  Student  of  Gerald  Carlyss 
Charles  Ross:  Student  of  Gerald  Carlyss 
Patrick  Shrieves:  Student  of  Gerald  Carlyss 
Christopher  Dudley:  Student  of  Glenn  Dodson 
Nicolas  Tsolainos:  Student  of  Roger  Scott 

Gerlad  Carlyss  and  Michael  Bookspan  prepared  the  percussion  works 


The  Edith  L.  Prostkoff  Memorial  Concert  Series,  as  our  student  recitals  are 
now  known,  is  generously  supported  by  Mr.  Robert  Prostkoff  in  loving  memory 
of  his  wife. 

This  concert  is  being  broadcast  "live"  by  station  WHYY,  91  FM,  as  part  of  a 
series  of  twenty-six  such  Monday  evenings,  broadcasts  funded  in  part  by  The 
Garden  Restaurant  and  the  Presser  Foundation. 

The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
 Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 
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ROSSINI:    Overture  to  La  gazza  ladra 

Rossini's  opera  buffa  La  gazza  ladra  (The  Thieving  Magpie),  was  set  to  an  innoc- 
uous libretto  by  Giovanni  Gherardini,  based  on  La  Pie  voleuse  (The  Pilfering  Crow)  by 
D'Aubigny  and  Caigniez.  The  story  deals  with  a  servant  girl,  Ninetta,  who  allegedly 
stole  a  silver  spoon.  But  the  spoon  turns  up  in  a  magpie's  nest,  and  Ninetta  occupies 
herself  with  encouraging  the  advances  of  young  Fernando  and  discouraging  those  of 
Podesta,  an  old  rake.  The  overture,  a  supreme  example  of  Rossini's  swirling,  energetic, 
high-comedy  style  best  described  as  a  kind  of  controlled  abandon— with  its  famous 
snare-drum  rolls,  tumbling  trombone  scales,  acrobatic  woodwind  solos,  and 
distinctive,  protracted  Rossinian  crescendos— vies  in  popularity  with  the  overtures  to 
William  Tell,  The  Barber  of  Seville,  and  La  scala  di  seta. 

DEBUSSY:  Iberia 

Debussy  originally  conceived  Iberia  as  part  of  a  suite  for  two  pianos  called  Gigue 
triste,  Iberia,  and  Valses,  but  it  was  never  publicly  performed  in  that  version.  Between 
1908  and  1910,  he  orchestrated  most  of  the  music  and  presented  it  as  Images  for 
Orchestra,  comprising  Gigues,  Iberia,  and  Rondes  de  printemps.  In  the  series  of  works 
Debussy  wrote  in  the  Spanish  idiom  (the  piano  pieces  Soiree  dans  Grenada,  La 
serenade  interrompue,  and  La  puerta  del  Vino  are  among  them),  Iberia  is  the  longest 
and  most  developed.  Although  Debussy  went  only  once  to  Spain — fora  few  hours — his 
penetrating  grasp  of  the  Spanish  musical  flavor  caused  Manuel  de  Falla  to  contend  that 
Debussy  wrote  better  and  truer  Spanish  music  than  the  native  Spaniards.  Referring  to 
the  remarkable  sonorities  and  distinctive  harmonies  in  Iberia,  Falla  tells  us  "The 
Andalusians  obtain  these  sounds  from  their  guitars;  needless  to  say,  in  a  rudimentary 
form  and  quite  unconsciously;  and  curiously  enough,  Spanish  composers  have 
neglected  and  even  despised  these  effects,  which  they  looked  upon  as  something 
barbaric,  or  they  might  have  at  most  sought  to  reduce  them  to  old  musical  forms,  until 
the  day  on  which  Claude  Debussy  showed  them  how  they  could  be  used."  And  it  is  Falla 
who  wrote  the  most  succinct  description  of  the  work:  "Echoes  from  the  villages,  a  kind 
of  sevillana— the  generic  theme  of  the  work— which  seems  to  float  in  a  clear 
atmosphere  of  scintillating  light;  the  intoxicating  spell  of  Andalusian  nights,  the  festive 
gaity  of  a  people  dancing  to  the  joyous  strains  of  guitars  and  bandurrias  ...  all  this 
whirls  in  the  air,  approaches  and  recedes,  and  our  own  imagination  is  continually 
awake  and  dazzled  by  the  power  of  an  intensely  expressive  and  richly  varied  music.'' 

WAGNER:    Prelude  and  Love-Death  from  Tristan  und  Isolde 

Wagner  conceived  Tristan  and  Isolde  in  1854.  He  completed  it  in  1859  (in  the  midst 
of  working  on  the  Ring  operas)  and  spent  six  frustrating  years  attempting  to  get  a 
performance.  It  was  accepted  by  the  Vienna  Court  Opera,  but  after  fifty-seven 
rehearsals  the  singers,  orchestra  players  and  management  gave  up  on  it  as  unsingable, 
unplayable,  and  impracticable.  Hans  von  Bu'low  finally  conducted  the  premiere  on 
June  10,  1865,  at  the  Munich  Opera,  where  the  work  received  only  three  performances. 
It  has  gradually  come  to  be  regarded,  with  Die  Meistersinger,  as  the  pinnacle  of 
Wagner's  art.  The  hypnotic  prelude  contains— among  much  else— a  four-voice  chord 
in  its  second  measure  considered  by  many  20th  century  musicians  to  be  the  seminal 
influence  in  changing  the  course  of  musical  evolution  for  many  decades  afterward. 

PROKOFIEV:    Scythian  Suite,  Op.  20 

In  1914— the  year  after  Serge  Diaghilev  produced  Stravinsky's  riot-provoking  Le 
sacre  du  printemps— he  commissioned  the  23-year-old  Prokofiev  to  write  a  ballet 
based  on  ancient  Slavic  mythology.  Prokofiev,  who  had  already  produced  some  eye- 
brow-raising premieres  of  his  own,  responded  with  Ala  and  Lolly.  The  American  writer, 
Phillip  Ramey,  has  summarized  the  plot:  "Veles,  the  all-powerful  sun  god,  and  Ala.  a 
wooden  idol  and  earth-mother  symbol,  are  being  worshipped  with  ritual  dances  by  the 
primitive  Scythians  .  .  .  Chuzhbog,  the  incarnation  of  evil,  appears  with  seven  hideous 
subterranean  monsters  and  engages  in  a  frenzied  'Dance  of  the  Black  Spirits'  . . .  The 
Spirits  attempt  to  make  off  with  Ala  but  find  themselves  unable  to  do  so  because 
Chuzhbog's  powers  are  not  effective  when  the  light  of  the  moon  appears  .  .  .  They  try 
again,  but  Lolli.  a  Scythian  warrior,  suddenly  appears  and  defends  Ala.  He  is 
outnumbered  and,  being  no  match  for  supernatural  powers,  is  near  death  when  Veles 
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Program 

Overture  to  LA  GAZZA  LADRA  Giaocchino  Rossini 

(1792-1868) 

Iberia  Claude  Debussy 

Par  les  rues  et  par  les  chemins  (1862-1918) 
Les  parfums  de  la  nuit 
Le  matin  d'un  jour  de  fete 


INTERMISSION 


Prelude  and  Love-Death 

from  TRISTAN  UND  ISOLDE  Richard  Wagner 

(1813-1883) 


Scythian  Suite,  Op.  20  Serge  Prokofiev 

The  Adoration  of  Veles  and  Ala  (1891-1953) 

The  Enemy  God  and  the  Dance  of  the  Black  Spirits 

Night 

The  Glorious  Departure  of  Loll i  and  the  Procession  of  the  Sun 


SERGIU  CELIBIDACHE 

Sergiu  Celibidache  was  born  in  1912  in  Roman,  Romania,  where  he  studied  until 
1937,  when  he  left  for  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  Between  1938  and  1945  he  studied  in 
Berlin,  altogether  spending  fifty  semesters  at  institutions  of  music  and  universities. 
Next  to  music  his  interests  lie  in  mathematics  and  philosophy,  his  two  dissertations 
being  in  musicology  and  mathematics.  In  his  free  time  during  this  period  he  conducted 
the  Berliner  Student  Orchestra  and  a  choir  of  train  and  streetcar  conductors. 

The  great  opportunity  in  his  career  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  war.  At  a  public 
audition  for  the  vacant  position  of  conductor  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  33-year- 
old  Celibidache  won  the  competition  and  was.  until  the  return  of  Furtwangler  in  1952, 
the  General  Music  Director  of  the  orchestra. 

In  spite  of  numerous  attractive  offers  from  all  over  the  world ,  the  Maestro  decided  not 
to  be  committed  to  a  major  position  until  June  of  1979,  when  he  accepted  the  position 
of  General  Music  Director  in  Munich,  capital  city  of  Bavaria.  He  became  the  artistic 
leader  of  the  Munich  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  committing  himself  to  four  long  working 
sessions  per  season.  He  has  his  own  unique  approach  to  working  with  an  orchestra  and 
soloists,  accepting  working  sessions  only  under  these  conditions:  between  ten  and 
eighteen  rehearsals  for  one  production;  daily  back-to-back  rehearsals;  membersof  the 
orchestra  can  by  no  means  be  absent  or  be  replaced;  during  rehearsals  and  concerts 
neither  the  soloists  nor  the  orchestra  members  are  allowed  to  take  on  other 
responsibilities. 

The  fascination  with  Celibidache's  interpretations  is  based  on  his  exceptional 
musicality,  his  highly  developed  sense  of  tone  color,  and  his  personal  creative 
variability.  Through  relentless  work  at  rehearsals,  rigorous  demand  for  precision,  and 
his  unique  ability  of  instrumental  unification  he  succeeds  again  and  again  in  leading 
orchestras  to  outstanding  performances.  What  Celibidache  continuously  impresses  on 
his  students  also  remains  true  for  his  orchestra:  the  music  must  always  remain  the 
conqueror;  the  interpreter  has  to  be  satisfied  with  the  role  of  the  second  victor. 


(Notes  on  Sergiu  Celibidache  by  Heinz  Ludwig,  translated  and  edited  by  The  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music.) 


THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 

John  de  I.ancie,  Director 
RITTENHOUSE  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA 

To  train  exceptionally  gifted  young  musicians  for  careers  as  performing  artists  on  the 
highest  professional  level.  This  is  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music's  declared  purpose. 

The  logical  sequence  of  this  educational  concept  is  study  and  preparation,  culminat- 
ing in  public  performances.  Today's  dress  rehearsal  is  the  ante-penultimate  class  with 
Sergiu  Celibidache  prior  to  the  ultimate  educational  experience  for'our  students  —  a 
concert  under  Maestro  Celibidache's  direction  on  Monday  night,  February  27,  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 

You  are  hearing  the  result  of  a  pedagogical  experience  with  a  symphony  orchestra 
under  conditions  virtually  unattainable  in  the  professional  world  of  music— unlimited 
rehearsals  and  lectures— thus  fulfilling  the  goals  of  both  teacher  and  students. 

John  de  Lancie,  Director 


The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  opened  in  Philadelphia  on  October  1 , 1924.  Founded  by 
Mary  Curtis  Bok  (later  Mrs.  Efrem  Zimbalist),  the  Institute  —  a  tuition-free  school  — 
has  provided  musical  training  for  more  than  3,000  musicians  who  are  accepted  as 
students  only  after  a  rigorous  audition.  The  Institute  began  as  a  privately  endowed 
school  and  has  existed  with  very  little  outside  help.  Curtis  counts  among  its 
distinguished  graduates  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  music:  the  late  Samuel 
Barber,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Judith  Blegen,  Jorge  Bolet,  Abram  Chasins,  Shura 
Cherkassky,  Lukas  Foss,  Boris  Goldovsky,  Gary  Graffman,  Eugene  Istomin,  Anton 
Kuerti,  Jaime  Laredo,  Ruth  Laredo,  Gian  Carlo  Menotti,  Anna  Moffo,  Vincent 
Persichetti,  George  Rochberg,  Ned  Rorem,  Aaron  Rosand,  Leonard  Rose,  Peter 
Serkin,  Oscar  Shumsky,  Abbey  Simon,  Susan  Starr,  Arnold  Steinhardt,  and  Benita 
Valente.  The  faculty  at  Curtis  has  included  some  of  the  most  celebrated  musicians  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

At  present  nearly  300  graduates  of  Curtis  are  members  of  major  American,  Canadian, 
and  European  orchestras,  with  more  than  100  of  these  occupying  principal  chairs. 
Enrollment  each  season  generally  comprises  160  students,  pursuing  their  studies  with 
a  faculty  of  70.  In  addition  to  Americans  and  Canadians,  students  have  come  to  Curtis 
from  England,  Holland,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Sweden,  Israel,  India,  Mexico,  the 
Philippines,  Japan,  Korea,  Yugoslavia,  the  Republic  of  China,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  Australia,  Chile,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. 


PROKOFIEV  (cont.) 

appears  and  prevents  the  triumph  of  Evil  by  bathing  Chuzhbog  and  his  cohorts  in 
burning  light." 

Diaghilev  turned  the  ballet  down,  finding  nothing  of  interest  in  either  music  or  story. 
Some  months  later  the  composer  made  a  few  revisions,  deleted  some  passages,  and 
produced  the  four-movement  Scythian  Suite,  which  he  conducted  in  St.  Petersburg  on 
January  29,  1916,  earning  himself  more  notoriety  when  Alexander  Glazunov,  as 
Prokofiev  tells  us  in  his  autobiography,  "lost  his  temper  and  walked  out,  unable  to 
endure  the  sunrise  finale,  eight  bars  before  the  end."  Armed  with  a  congeries  of  such 
responses  Prokofiev  came  to  America  a  few  seasons  later,  where  he  provoked  a  notable 
reaction  from  the  American  critic,  James  Huneker,  who,  after  hearing  the  composer  in 
concert,  wrote,  "Prokofiev  would  not  grant  an  encore.  The  Russian  heart  may  be  a  dark 
place,  but  its  capacity  for  mercy  is  infinite." 

Mr.  Celibidache's  visit  to  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  has  been  made  possible  by  the  combined 
generosity  of  Mr.  Peter  A.  Benoliel,  Mr.  Raymond  Benner,  Mr.  Raymond  Hemingway,  other  friends 
and  alumni,  students,  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  and  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  Trans-Atlantic 
transportation  has  been  provided  through  the  courtesy  of  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc. 
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that  otherwise  could  have  been  lost  at  sea. 
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VANTAGE. 
THE  TASTE  OF  SUCCESS. 


Great  Taste  with 
Ultra  LowTar. 
That's  Success! 
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interpret  heat-prints  in  total  darkness  is  the  idea  behind  the  Forward  Looking 
InfraRed  night  vision  system  developed  by  the  Electro-Mechanical  Division 
of  Northrop  Corporation.  Mounted  on  the  chin  of  a  helicopter,  one  FLIR  system 
in  use  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  already  has  been  credited  with  saving  lives 
that  otherwise  could  have  been  bst  at  sea. 
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From  Cheese  Fritters  and 
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The  idea  of  Philip  Glass  teaching  a 
master  class  must  seem  a  little  strange. 
He's  a  minimalist,  the  latest  kind  of 
musical  rebel;  some  people  think  he's 
thrown  away  the  entire  tradition  of  West- 
ern classical  music.  "I'd  like  to  meet  him 
some  day,"  a  far  more  conventional  com- 
poser once  said.  "I'd  ask  him  one  thing: 
does  he  actually  know  anything  about 
music,  or  is  the  empty  stuff  he  writes  really 
all  he  can  do?" 

But  in  fact  Glass  had  an  exemplary 
musical  education.  He  studied  at  two  of 
this  country's  most  famous  conservatories, 
and  then — like  Elliott  Carter  and  Aaron 
Copland — went  on  to  do  postgraduate 
work  with  the  legendary  French  peda- 
gogue Nadia  Boulanger.  He  did  teach  a 
master  class  this  year,  and  worried  that  the 


young  composers  whose  works  he  saw 
weren't  well  enough  trained.  He  told  them 
to  study  harmony  and  counterpoint,  which 
turn  out  to  be  the  basic  elements  of  music 
just  as  much  for  him  as  for  Mozart  and 
Beethoven. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  a  radical  in 
his  own  time,  of  course,  though  it's  clear 
now  that  he  created  something  new  only  by 
building  on  styles  of  the  past — which  in 
fact  is  what  radicals  usually  do.  Look  at 
Richard  Wagner,  the  arch-radical  of  the 
nineteenth  century  (or  as  a  Parisian  critic 
called  him,  comparing  him  to  one  of  the 
most  notorious  figures  of  the  French 
Revolution,  "the  Marat  of  music").  The 
score  of  Tannhauser  is  like  a  book  written 
without  periods  or  commas,"  said  the 
French  composer  Auber.  A  critic  for  the 
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London  Sunday  Times  studied  some 
nconsequential  early  songs  and  said  that 
Wagner's  work 

reminds  us  of  nothing  but  the  extemporizing 
of  some  man,  who,  ignorant  of  music,  has 
discovered  a  number  of  chords  on  the 
pianoforte,  and  straightaway  begins  to  string 
them  together,  wholly  insensible  to  their 
want  of  mutual  relation. . . . Either  Richard 
Wagner  is  a  desperate  charlatan  endowed 
with  worldly  skill  and  vigorous  purpose 
enough  to  persuade  a  gaping  crowd  that  the 
nauseous  compound  he  manufactures  has 
some  previous  inner  virtue;  or  else  he  is  a 
self-deceived  enthusiast. .  .too  utterly  desti- 
tute of  any  perception  of  musical  beauty  to 
recognize  the  worthlessness  of  his  credentials. 

These  words  were  written  in  1855.  But  even 
in  1901,  eighteen  years  after  Wagner's 
death,  a  musical  figure  as  distinguished  as 
Rimsky-Korsakov  could  look  at  one  of 
Wagner's  operas  (Siegfried,  as  it  hap- 
pened) and  say:  "I  am  outraged  by  his  aural 
aberrations,  which  surpass  the  limit  of  the 
harmonically  feasible.  Cacophony  and 
nonsense  are  scattered.  .  .all  over  the 
score." 


Wagner  himself  said: 

"I  played  the  prelude  to  Tristan  for  the  first 
time;  and — saw,  as  though  scales  had  fallen 
from  my  eyes,  the  immeasurable  distance 
that  I  had  travelled  from  the  world  during 
the  last  eight  years." 

Earlier  he'd  told  Hans  von  Bulow  that  he 
did  sometimes  write  difficult  music,  but 
that  at  the  same  time 

1  have  always  been  guided  by  a  quite 
positive  determination  to  disguise  the 
difficult  nature  of  the  harmony  as  much 
as  possible  and  to  present  it  in  such  a  way 
that  in  the  end  it  is  not  even  felt  to  be 
difficult. 

He  told  Cosima  that  he  disliked  "harsh 
effects"  and  did  everything  he  could  to 
prevent  them  from  sounding  abrupt.  Some 
of  the  most  searing  parts  of  Tristan  were 
inspired  not  by  any  radical  new  vision  of 
what  music  might  someday  be,  but  by 
Bach's  Well-Tempered  Clavier  and  Bee- 
thoven's C-sharp  minor  String  Quartet; 
the  encounter  of  the  Wanderer  and  Mime 
in  the  first  act  of  Siegfried  was  modeled  on 
the  scene  between  Tamino  and  the  Speaker 


Tradition  is  often  the  inspiration  for  startling  musical  breakthroughs 

Conservative  Radicals 


It  wouldn't  bother  us  now  to  learn  that 
Wagner  tried  to  smash  the  musical  con- 
ventions of  his  time,  but  in  fact  it's  not  clear 
that  he  did.  It's  true  that  two  years  before 
he  died  he  told  his  worshipful  wife  Cosima 
that  the  extreme  subjects  he  chose  for  his 
operas  could  only  be  painted  in  "eccentric 
colors."  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  Curt  von 
Westernhagen  suggests  in  his  well-known 
Wagner  biography,  "the  epoch-making 
significance  of  the  music  of  Tristan  was  so 
little  a  conscious  intention  on  Wagner's 
part  that  to  begin  with  he  did  not  even 
notice  it." 

After  he  heard  what  he'd  written, 
At  left:  Jean  Cocteau's  "The  Expressionist" 

Gregory  Sandow 


in  Mozart's  Magic  Flute.  Cosima's  diaries 
show  that  her  beloved  Richard  constantly 
played  and  discussed  the  music  of  the 
composers  he  revered:  "In  the  afternoon, 
as  we  are  playing  Beethoven  symphonies  in 
the  old  piano-duet  arrangements,  Prof. 
Nietzsche  arrives.  Lengthy  conversation 
about  his  lecture.  Then  R.  plays  us  pas- 
sages from  Mozart's  Entfuhrung  and 
Figaro." 

Above  all  he  loved  Beethoven,  to  whom, 
as  he  often  said,  he  owed  his  own  tech- 
nique of  motivic  development.  Once, 
according  to  a  young  composer  he  knew, 

he  began  to  sing  the  first  movement  of  the 
Eroica. .  .got  dreadfully  carried  away,  sang 
on  and  on,  grew  very  hot,  was  beside  himself 
but  wouldn't  stop  until  he  had  finished  the 
(continued  on  page  16) 
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ROSSINI    Overture  to  "La  Gazza  ladra" 

DEBUSSY  Iberia 

Par  les  rues  et  par  les  chemins 
Les  parfums  de  la  nuit 
Le  matin  d'un  jour  de  fete 

Intermission 

WAGNER    Prelude  and  Love-Death  from 
"Tristan  und  Isolde" 

PROKOFIEV     Scythian  Suite,  Op.  20 

The  Adoration  of  Veles  and  Ala 

The  Enemy  God  and  the  Dance  of  the  Black  Spirits 

Night 

The  Glorious  Departure  of  Lolli  and  the  Procession 
of  the  Sun 
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At  The  Watergate  Hotel,  the  large  guest  rooms  are  enormous;  the  small 
suites  are  huge  and  the  large  suites  are  gigantic.  As  befitting  Washing- 
ton's premiere  hotel.  And  when  you  consider  that  practically  every 
room  overlooks  either  the  Potomac  River  or  the  magnificent  Watergate 
complex,  you'll  understand  why  The  Watergate  Hotel  is  the  hotel  in  the 
nation's  capital.  Consider  four  great  restaurants,  including  the  world- 
class  Jean-Louis  at  Watergate;  superb  shopping  right  in  the  Watergate 
complex  (Saint  Laurent  Rive  Gauche,  Valentino,  Gucci,  Alt omar  Jewelers, 
Guy  Laroche  for  starters);  a  magnificent  health  club.  And  just  across  the 
street  from  The  Kennedy  Center,  five  minutes  from  chic  Georgetown 
and  near  everything  else. .  .well,  it  makes  sense  to  make  The  Watergate 
Hotel  your  headquarters  in  Washington.  In  the  heart  of  the  most 
exciting  city  in  the  world! 

2650  Virginia  Avenue,  Northwest 
Washington,  D.C.  •  Phone  202-965-2300 
Toll  free:  800-424-2736  •  Telex:  904004  •  Cable:  WATEROTEL  •  TWX:  710-822-0199 
Member  Preferred  Hotels  Worldwide 


Notes  on  the  Program 


Overture  to  "La  Gazza  ladra" 

GIOACCHINO  ROSSINI 

(1792-1868) 

Rossini's  opera  buffa  La  Gazza  ladra  (The 
Thieving  Magpie)  was  set  to  an  innocuous 
libretto  by  Giovanni  Gherardini,  based  on 
La  Pie  voleuse  (The  Pilfering  Crow),  by  D'Au- 
bigny  and  Caigniez.  The  story  deals  with  a 
servant  girl,  Ninetta,  who  is  accused  of 
stealing  a  silver  spoon.  But  the  spoon 
turns  up  in  a  magpie's  nest,  and  Ninetta 
occupies  herself  with  encouraging  the 
advances  of  young  Fernando  and  dis- 
couraging those  of  Podesta,  an  old  rake. 
The  overture,  a  supreme  example  of 
Rossini's  swirling,  energetic,  high-comedy 
style,  best  described  as  a  kind  of  controlled 
abandon — with  its  famous  snare-drum 
rolls,  tumbling  trombone  scales,  acrobatic 
woodwind  solos  and  distinctive,  protrac- 
ted Rossinian  crescendos — vies  in  popu- 
larity with  the  overtures  to  William  Tell, 
The  Barber  of  Seville  and  La  Scala  di  seta.  The 
French  novelist  Stendhal,  who  was  ad- 
dicted to  the  theater  and  wrote  a  biogra- 
phy of  Rossini,  called  the  opera's  La  Scala 
premiere  (May  31,  1817)  the  most  suc- 
cessful first  night  he  had  ever  heard. 

Iberia 

CLAUDE  DEBUSSY 

(1862-1918) 

Debussy  originally  conceived  Iberia  as  part 
of  a  suite  for  two  pianos  called  Gigue  triste, 
Iberia  and  Vttlses,  but  it  was  never  publicly 
performed  in  that  version.  Between  1"08 
and  1910,  he  orchestrated  most  of  the 
music  and  presented  it  as  Images  for  Or- 
chestra, comprising  Gigues,  Iberia  and  Rondes 
de  pr in  temps.  In  the  series  of  works  Debussy 
wrote  in  the  Spanish  idiom  (the  piano 
pieces  Soiree  dans  Grenada,  La  Serenade  inter- 
rompue  and  La  puerta  del  Vino  are  among 
them),  Iberia  is  the  longest  and  most  de- 
veloped. Although  Debussy  went  only 


once  to  Spain  —  for  a  few  hours  —  his 
penetrating  grasp  of  the  Spanish  musical 
flavor  caused  Manuel  de  Falla  to  contend 
that  Debussy  wrote  better  and  truer 
Spanish  music  than  the  native  Spaniards. 
Referring  to  the  remarkable  sonorities  and 
distinctive  harmonies  in  Iberia,  Falla  tells  us 
The  Andalusians  obtain  these  sounds 
from  their  guitars;  needless  to  say,  in  a 
rudimentary  form  and  quite  uncon- 
sciously; and  curiously  enough,  Span- 
ish composers  have  neglected  and 
even  despised  these  effects — which 
they  looked  upon  as  something  bar- 
baric— or  they  might  have  at  most 
sought  to  reduce  them  to  old  musical 
forms,  until  the  day  on  which  Claude 
Debussy  showed  them  how  they  could 
be  used. 

And  it  is  Falla  who  wrote  the  most  succinct 
description  of  the  work: 

Echoes  from  the  villages,  a  kind  of 
sevillana — the  generic  theme  of  the 
work  —  which  seems  to  float  in  a  clear 
atmosphere  of  scintillating  light;  the 
intoxicating  spell  of  Andalusian  nights, 
the  festive  gaiety  of  a  people  dancing 
to  the  joyous  strains  of  guitars  and 
baniurrias. .  .all  this  whirls  in  the  air, 
approaches  and  recedes,  and  our  own 
imagination  is  continually  awake  and 
dazzled  by  the  power  of  an  intensely 
expressive  and  richly  varied  music. 
Gabriel  Pierne  conducted  the  first 
performance  of  Iberia  on  February  20,  1Q10, 
at  the  Colonne  Concerts  in  Paris.  The 
three  sections  are  Through  the  Streets  and  by 
the  Pathways.  Fragrances  of  the  Night  and 
Holiday  Morning. 

Prelude  and  Love-Death  from 
"Tristan  und  Isolde" 

RICHARD  WAGNER 

(1813-1883) 

Wagner  conceived  Tristan  und  Isolde  in  1854. 
He  completed  it  in  185°  (in  the  midst  of 
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working  on  the  Ring  operas)  and  spent  six 
frustrating  years  attempting  to  get  a 
performance.  It  was  accepted  by  the 
Vienna  Court  Opera,  but  after  fifty-seven 
rehearsals  the  singers,  orchestra  players 
and  management  gave  up  on  it  as  unsing- 
able,  unplayable  and  impracticable.  Hans 
von  Biilow  finally  conducted  the  premiere 
on  June  10,  1865,  at  the  Munich  Opera, 
where  the  work  received  only  three 
performances.  It  has  gradually  come  to  be 
regarded,  with  Dip  Meistersinger,  as  the 
pinnacle  of  Wagner's  art. 

The  hypnotic  prelude  contains — among 
much  else  —  a  four-voice  chord  in  its 
second  measure  considered  by  many 
twentieth-century  musicians  to  be  the 
seminal  influence  in  changing  the  course 
of  musical  evolution  for  many  decades 
afterward.  Wieland  Wagner,  the  compos- 
er's grandson,  has  written  about  some  of 
the  music's  more  mystical  ramifications: 
Tristan  und  Isolde,  like  the  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  and  Parsifal,  is  a  mythical 
work — not  a*  saga  from  the  world  of 
Edda  concerning  the  nature  of  pow- 
er—but akin  in  origin  to  Parsifal,  a 
myth  handed  down  from  the  realm  of 
age-old  Celtic  legends,  telling  of 
death-dealing  Eros,  of  the  breaking  of 
the  marriage  bond  and  of  destructive 
passion.  Such  passion,  as  a  sickness 
unto  death,  destroys  those  who  suc- 
cumb to  it,  body  and  soul.  The  hall- 
mark of  the  myth  is  the  power  which  it 
exercises  over  us,  even  if  we  try  to 
resist  its  truth  and  the  experiences 
which  it  symbolizes,  and  protest  on 
rational  grounds  against  the  darkness 
and  the  facts  which  it  proclaims.  Both 
Tristan  and  Isolde  experience  in 
death,  as  in  a  final  revelation,  the 
totality  of  passion.  The  consummation 
of  passion  in  death:  This  mystical 
concept  uncovers  the  deep  significance 
of  the  Tristan  myth  wHich  has  been 
handed  down  for  centuries  in  the  form 
of  sagas  and  legends,  and  which— not 
unlike  the  mythical  elements  of  the 
Ring  and  Parsifal — has  been  rendered 
unclear  and  obscure  by  epic,  pictorial 
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and  moral  additions  made  to  bring  it 
into  line  with  ideas  current  in  society. 
It  is  therefore  no  mere  chance  that  the 
myth  of  Tristan,  like  that  of  Don 
Giovanni,  has  found  its  final,  most 
perfect  expression  in  opera,  through 
music!  Only  music  can  measure  up  to 
tragedy,  as  she  is  both  its  mother  and 
its  daughter. 

Scythian  Suite,  Op.  20 

SERGEI  PROKOFIEV 

(1891-1953) 

In  1914 — the  year  after  Serge  Diaghilev 
produced  Stravinsky's  riot-provoking  Le 
Sacre  du  printemps — he  commissioned  the 
twenty-three-year-old  Prokofiev  to  write 
a  ballet  based  on  ancient  Slavic  mythology. 
Prokofiev,  who  had  already  produced 
some  eyebrow-raising  premieres  of  his 
own,  responded  with  Ala  and  Lolli.  The 
American  writer  Phillip  Ramey  has  sum- 
marized the  plot: 

Veles,  the  all-powerful  sun  god,  and 
Ala,  a  wooden  idol  and  earth-mother 
symbol,  are  being  worshipped  with 
ritual  dances  by  the  primitive  Scythi- 
ans. . .  .Chuzhbog,  the  incarnation  of 
evil,  appears  with  seven  hideous  mon- 
sters and  engages  in  a  frenzied  Danceof 

the  Black  Spirits  The  Spirits  attempt 

to  make  off  with  Ala  but  find  them- 
selves unable  to  do  so  because  Chuzh- 
bog's  powers  are  not  effective  when 
the  light  of  the  moon  appears.... 
They  try  again,  but  Lolli,  a  Scythian 
warrior,  suddenly  appears  and  defends 
Ala.  He  is  outnumbered  and,  being  no 
match  for  supernatural  powers,  is 
near  death  when  Veles  appears  and 
prevents  the  triumph  of  Evil  by  bath- 
ing Chuzhbog  and  his  cohorts  in 
burning  light. 

Diaghilev  turned  the  ballet  down,  find- 
ing nothing  of  interest  in  either  music  or 
story.  Some  months  later  the  composer 
made  a  few  revisions,  deleted  some  pas- 
sages and  produced  the  four-movement 
Scythian  Suite,  which  he  conducted  in  St. 
Petersburg  on  January  29,  1916,  earning 
himself  more  notoriety  when  Alexander 
Glazunov,  as  Prokofiev  tells  us  in  his 
autobiography,  "lost  his  temper  and 
walked  out,  unable  to  endure  the  sunrise 
finale,  eight  bars  before  the  end."  Armed 
with  a  congeries  of  such  responses,  Pro- 
kofiev came  to  America  a  few  seasons 
later,  where  he  provoked  a  notable  re- 
action from  the  American  critic  James 
Huneker,  who,  after  hearing  the  composer 
in  concert,  wrote,  "Prokofiev  would  not 
grant  an  encore.  The  Russian  heart  may  be 
a  dark  place,  but  its  capacity  for  mercy  is 
infinite." 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY 


Orchestra 


Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra 

program) 


Turkish  Mu: 

Concert 

8:00(RH) 

New  York 

Woodwind 

Quintet* 


Jazz  Concert 
8:30(RH) 
David  Murray 


2:00(RH) 
Franck  Avril, 

3:00 

American 
Symphony 
Orchestra 


8:00 

Philly  Pops 

Peter  Nero, 

conductor 

8:00(RH) 

Richard 

Woodhams. 


conductor 
Tchaikovsky. 
Schuller.  Strau 


Chick  Corea  and 
Gary  Burton 
with  String 
Quartet 


hignud'a 


St.  Paul 
Chamber 
Orchestra* 

Pinchas 

conductor 
8:00 
Marcus 
Thompson, 


s  (XI 


8:00 

Berlin  Chamber 
Orchestra* 


Symphony 
Orchestra* 

Michael  Gielen. 

conductor 

Yehudi 


Cincinnati 

Orchestra* 

Michael  Gielen, 


Men 


\iohn 


Berg.  Schuber 


8:00 

Cincinnati  Pops 
with  Cleo  Laine* 


Gershwin. 
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conductor 
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conductor 
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ogni  corpo&ogni  mcnte  p 
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The  old  and  the  new 
are  never  as  far  apart  as  they  seem 


CONSERVATIVE  RADICALS  (cont.  from  p.  7) 
first  section.  "What's  that?"  he  shouted  at 
me,  and  I  of  course  replied  the  Eroica." 
"Well,  isn't  the  plain  melody  enough?  Must 
you  always  have  your  insane  harmonies  with 

itr 


A  composer  who  thinks  melody  more 
important  than  "insane  harmonies"  can't 
be  nearly  as  radical  as  either  his  supporters 
or  his  opponents  thought. 

Between  the  two  World  Wars,  Arnold 
Schoenberg's  work  seemed  about  as  rad- 
ical as  music  could  be,  and  to  some  people 
still  seems  so  now — and  yet  Schoenberg 
too  revered  the  great  composers  of  the 
past,  and  insisted  that  his  students  learn 
their  techniques  before  trying  to  write 
anything  in  a  modern  style.  ("He  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  composition  class 
analyzing  the  finesses  of  the  piano  style  in 
Brahms'  Violin  Sonatas,"  wrote  his  pupil 
Dika  Newlin  in  a  passage  chosen  almost  at 
random  from  the  diary  she  kept  while  she 
studied  with  him.) 

His  notorious  twelve-tone  system  wasn't 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  and  Philip  Glass: 
fellow  radicals  or  fellow  conservatives? 


at  all  what  most  people  think.  Schoenberg 
wasn't  trying  to  smash  the  traditions  of  the 
past;  he  wasn't  trying  to  replace  inspira- 
tion with  arbitrary  mathematics.  What  he 
wanted,  in  fact,  was  in  effect  to  recapture 
the  past,  or,  more  precisely,  to  recapture 
the  structural  logic  of  old-fashioned  tonal 
music.  Brahms  and  Beethoven  knew  at 
every  moment  even  in  their  largest  com- 
positions how  far  they'd  travelled  from 
home  base  (defined  as  the  key  in  which  the 
piece  began),  and  what  they'd  have  to  do  to 
return;  each  chord  in  any  of  their  works 
can  be  similarly  identified  as  a  step  in  a 
measured  progression  from  one  resting 
point  to  the  next.  Schoenberg  all  but 
invented  atonal  music,  but  felt  lost,  he  said, 
"as  if  I  had  fallen  into  an  ocean  of  boiling 
water."  The  twelve-tone  system— arbitrary 
or  not — allowed  him  to  classify  puzzling 
new  chords  as  combinations  of  tones  in  the 
row,  and,  most  important  of  all,  allowed 
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him  to  define  the  original  form  of  the  row 
as  a  new  kind  of  home  base,  departures 
from  which  were  as  instantly  measurable 
as  departures  from  the  home  key  of  a 
Brahms  sonata. 

The  dreaded  twelve-tone  system,  in 
other  words,  was  in  many  ways  a  conser- 
vative invention,  one  of  whose  hidden  neo- 
classical meaning  is  apparent  even  in  the 
traditional-sounding  titles  of  the  most 
important  instrumental  works  Schoenberg 
wrote  after  adopting  it:  a  Suite  for  Piano,  a 
Wind  Quintet,  two  String  Quartets,  a 
String  Trio,  a  Piano  Concerto,  a  Violin 


Wagner  cherished  the  work  of 
Mozart  and  especially  Beethoven 

Concerto,  and  a  set  of  Variations  for 
Orchestra. 

Radicals,  then,  may  well  be  conserva- 
tives at  heart.  Conservatives  at  times  may 
prove  surprisingly  radical.  Giacomo 
Puccini,  of  all  people,  was  denounced  for 
some  far-reaching  harmony  in  La  Boheme, 
and  in  his  later  works  moved  farther  and 
farther  from  what  he  was  taught  in  Italian 
conservatories  as  a  boy:  moments  in 
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Turandot  and  Gianni  Schicchi  might 
almost  have  been  written  by  Stravinsky. 

Has  anyone  ever  broken  entirely  with 
the  past?  Not  Charles  Ives;  he  may  have 
been  one  of  music's  greatest  iconoclasts, 
but  he  filled  even  his  most  wildly  dissonant 
works  with  the  marches  and  hymn-tunes 


Schoenberg,  a  self-portrait 

he'd  loved  as  a  boy.  Not  John  Cage;  he  may 
have  turned  his  back  on  Western  music, 
but  in  doing  so  he  embraced  Eastern  tra- 
ditions (Zen,  above  all)  without  which  his 
unprecedented  work  wouldn't  have  been 
possible. 

One  of  New  York's  most  genuinely 
radical  composers — a  rock  guitarist 
named  Glenn  Branca,  who  doesn't  read 
music — embarked  a  few  years  ago  on  a 
series  of  symphonies,  the  most  recent  of 
which  was  premiered  last  year  in  Vienna, 
home  of  Mozart,  Schubert,  and  Brahms. 
Former  iconoclast  Philip  Glass,  mean- 
while, has  just  finished  his  second  full- 
length  opera  designed  for  the  traditional 
resources  of  an  opera  house.  The  wheel 
turns  full  circle:  the  old  and  the  new  are 
never  as  far  apart  as  they  seem. 

Gregory  Sandow  is  a  music  critic  for  the  Village 
Voice,  Wall  Street  Journal,  Vanity  Fair,  and 
Saturday  Review. 
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EVERYTHING  YOU  EVER  WANTED 
TO  KNOW  ABOUT 


The  Triangle 

A  s  one  who  writes  often  about  music,  I  naturally  receive  many  queries  re- 
y~\.garding  the  triangle.  Here  are  answers  to  some  of  the  most  frequent  appeals. 


What  is  a  triangle  made  of? 

A  solid  steel  bar  about  one-half  inch 
thick  and  18-24  inches  long  is  bent  in  two 
places  to  form  an  equilateral  (or  sometimes 
isosceles)  triangle.  The  two  ends  do  not 
quite  meet,  so  that  one  angle  is  open.  The 
steel  is  a  common  industrial  type,  such  as 
that  used  in  machine  spindles.  There  is,  in 
fact,  a  "spindle  triangle"  with  tapered  ends, 
which  is  known  for  the  variety  of  timbres  a 
good  player  can  coax  from  it. 

Why  is  a  triangle  triangular? 

Mainly  for  convenience  in  playing. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  a  given  steel  bar 
would  sound  much  different  if  bent  into 
some  other  shape.  This  shape  also  recalls 
early  triangles,  descendants  of  an  ancient 
instrument  the  sistrum;  these  often  had 
rings  strung  along  the  lower  arm  that  jin- 
gled when  the  triangle  was  shaken  or  struck. 

What  is  a  triangle  struck  with? 

Typically,  an  eight-inch  length  of  one- 
quarter-inch  hard  steel  "drill  rod,"  wrapped 
with  tape  at  one  end  to  form  a  handle. 
Some  players  favor  large  nails,  eye  bolts, 
or  other  metal  objects.  In  pianissimo  pas- 


sages knitting  needles  are  sometimes  used, 
although  many  players  reject  this  sound  as 
too  thin  and  rattling.  Bart6k  and  other 
twentieth-century  composers  sometimes 
specify  beaters  of  wood  or  other  materials, 
but  in  general  the  triangle's  distinctive 
timbre  depends  on  metal-to-metal  contact. 

Does  the  triangle  have  a  distinct  pitch? 

Yes  and  no.  Every  resonating  object  has 
a  "fundamental"  note,  plus  a  series  of 
"partials,"  or  overtones,  ascending  from  it 
in  pitch.  In  tubular  chimes  or  the  glock- 
enspiel, the  fundamental  note  predomi- 
nates and  we  hear  a  distinct  pitch.  In  the 
cymbals,  on  the  other  hand,  the  closely- 
spaced  high  partials  so  overpower  the 
fundamental  that  we  hear  mostly  a  kind  of 
hiss,  or  white  noise.  The  triangle  falls 
between  these  extremes.  When  it  is  struck 
in  a  quiet  room,  one  hears  not  the  deep 
note  one  might  expect  from  so  large  a  piece 
of  metal,  but  a  cluster  of  high  overtones, 
each  very  distinct  and  identifiable.  The 
clash  of  these  dissonant  notes  produces  the 
"shimmer"  so  prized  by  composers  and 
conductors.  Incidentally,  if  the  triangle 
were  closed  instead  of  open  at  one  angle,  it 


David  Wright 
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would  have  more  definite  pitch  and  less 
shimmer. 

Do  all  triangles  sound  alike? 

No — in  fact,  no  two  do.  Because  of  small 
variations  in  materials  and  manufacturing, 
even  two  outwardly  identical  triangles 
from  the  same  maker  will  have  noticeably 
different  overtone  "fingerprints."  A  pro- 
fessional percussion  player  may  own  as 
many  as  a  dozen  triangles  and  twice  that 
many  beaters;  the  only  way  to  select  one  in 
a  store  is  to  play  them  all.  Individual 
differences  in  hearing,  room  acoustics,  and 
musical  context  all  influence  the  choice  of 
the  right  triangle  for  the  job. 


When  did  the  triangle  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  orchestra? 

Relatively  late,  along  with  the  Romantic 
expansion  in  percussion  inspired  by  the 
Industrial  Age.  In  the  Middle  Ages  and 
Renaissance,  the  triangle  seems  to  have 
evoked  heavenly  vistas;  it  was  much  used 
in  churches,  and  painters  often  depicted 
angels  holding  one.  The  Hamburg  Opera 
had  one  in  1710,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
century  it  seems  to  have  served  as  an  exotic 
"special  effect"  with  connotations  either 
militarily  (Haydn's  Military  Symphony, 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony)  or  Oriental 
(Turkish-flavored  Janissary  music,  Mo- 
zart's Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail).  Use 
of  the  triangle  for  its  sound  alone,  not  its 
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extra-musical  associations,  begins  around 
the  time  of  Rossini,  whose  William  Tell 
Overture  (1829)  prepares  the  way  for  its 
famous  final  allegro  with  an  English  horn 
solo  accompanied  by  a  very  long,  very  soft 
triangle  tremolo.  Similar  moments  occur 
in  Grieg's  Peer  Gynt  and  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov's  Capriccio  espagnol.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  dynamic  scale,  the  triangle  is 
often  found  reinforcing  climaxes;  the 
composer  Charles-Marie  Widor  wrote, 
",  .  .when  the  orchestra  would  seem  to 
have  reached  its  maximum  intensity,  it 
suffices  to  add  the  Triangle,  in  order  to 
convert  red-heat  into  white-heat."  Wag- 
ner's Overture  to  Die  Meistersinger  illus- 
trates this  point.  Even  the  conservative 
Brahms  used  the  triangle  to  add  dazzle  to 
the  Scherzo  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

Which  composers  wrote  the  most  inter- 
esting parts  for  triangle? 

Wagner  was  especially  resourceful  in 
using  the  triangle  for  emphasis  and  color- 
ing; the  single  triangle  stroke  at  the  end  of 
the  second  act  of  Siegfried  is  a  master- 
stroke indeed.  Mahler  is  notorious  among 
percussionists  for  the  complexity  and 
conspicuousness  of  his  triangle  parts. 
Ballet  composers  have  used  the  triangle 
often;  it  seems  to  complement  musically 
the  visual  elegance  of  costumes,  makeup, 
and  the  dancers'  motions.  Contemporary 
composers  sometimes  call  for  arrays  of 
triangles  in  various  sizes:  three  triangles 
are  specified  in  Henze's  Elegy  and  Orffs 
Antigone,  six  in  Nono's  The  Red  Cape, 
and  nine  in  Zimmermann's  Die  Soldaten. 
The  most  conspicuous  triangle  part  of 
all— a  scandal  of  its  day  (1853)  and  still 
capable  of  raising  eyebrows — occurs  in 
Liszt's  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E-flat 
major,  which  includes  a  three-way  dia- 
logue between  the  piano,  pizzicato  strings, 
and  an  unaccompanied  solo  triangle. 

Anybody  can  play  the  triangle,  right? 

"Badly  manipulated,  the  triangle  will 
give  the  impression  of  a  fire  bell;  in  the 
hands  of  an  artist  its  sound  can  enhance  the 
most  delicate  situation."  So  says  James 
Blades,  British  percussionist  and  music 


historian.  Triangle  playing  requires  a 
sensitive  ear  and  an  empirical  attitude 
toward  technique.  The  instrument  is 
suspended  from  a  loop  of  thread  or  gut,  the 
other  end  of  which  passes  through  a  spring 
clip  that  doubles  as  a  handle  and  as  a 
means  to  attach  the  instrument  to  a  music 
stand  when  both  hands  are  needed  for 
playing.  Keeping  this  loop  as  short  as 
possible  prevents  the  triangle  from  oscil- 
lating or  spinning  when  played,  and 
enables  the  non-playing  hand  to  stop  the 
tone  of  short  notes  by  grasping  the  in- 
strument. A  single  note  usually  sounds  best 
when  played  near  the  upper  angle  and 
about  one  inch  from  the  end  of  the  beater. 
Some  players  prefer  a  glancing  stroke  to 
reduce  the  initial  "tick"  of  impact,  while 
others  consider  that  "tick"  an  essential  part 
of  the  sound.  The  tremolo  is  done  with  a 
rapid  back-and-forth  motion  inside  one  of 
the  two  closed  angles,  moving  away  from 
the  vertex  for  crescendo;  a  long  pianissimo 
tremolo,  as  in  William  Tell,  requires  an 
impressive  combination  of  endurance, 
delicacy,  and  muscle  control.  Playing  fast 
or  complicated  passages  usually  requires 
two  hands,  although  some  players  have 
developed  virtuoso  skills  with  a  one- 
handed,  back-and-forth  technique. 

Of  course,  utter  rhythmic  precision — to 
a  degree  undreamed-of  by  most  pianists, 
violinists,  or  singers— is  essential  in  tri- 
angle playing.  So  is  a  willingness  to 
experiment  endlessly  with  different  tri- 
angles and  ways  of  striking  them  until  the 
desired  sound  chemistry  is  achieved.  "I 
couldn't  play  the  triangle  part  in  Mahler's 
Seventh,  for  example,  without  great 
thought  and  preparation,"  says  Michael 
Aaronson,  a  percussionist  who  performs 
frequently  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic. "The  score  tells  you  only  when  to 
play.  There  are  no  phrasing  or  expression 
marks.  The  sense  of  taste,  the  right  style  for 
the  work — all  that  has  to  come  from  the 
player.  You  can't  just  walk  in  and  play  the 
triangle.  There's  a  lot  to  learn." 


Pianist  and  critic  David  Wright  is  a  regular 
contributor  to  Stagebill. 
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How  is  it  that  you  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic have  become  so  close? 

Well,  I'm  just  as  close  with  other  or- 
chestras, but  Vienna  happens  to  be  the  city 
of  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Mozart,  Haydn 
and  Mahler,  and  there's  no  better  place  in 
the  world  to  make  the  music  of  those 
composers  than  on  that  home  soil.  I  don't 
know  how  physiological  or  geographic  an 
explanation  I  can  give;  but  it's  not  just 
mystical.  There's  something  about  the 
tradition  and  the  homogeneousness  of  that 
orchestra  that  makes  a  difference.  The 
instruments  in  the  string  section  are  all 
matched,  and  the  players  all  come  from  the 
same  school — their  grandparents  played 
the  same  instruments  in  that  orchestra. 


A  Talk  with... 

Leonard  Bernstein 


7^ he  Vienna  Philharmonic  is  an  orches- 
tra you 've  been  working  with  very  in- 
tensely in  recent  years — making  record- 
ings, filming  concerts  for  television,  and 
touring.  In  fact,  your  Carnegie  Hall 
appearances  with  the  orchestra  (Febru- 
ary 29- March  2)  come  at  the  end  of  an 
American  tour;  and  just  this  past  fall,  the 
orchestra  made  you  an  Honorary  Member, 
a  distinction  that  over  the  years  has  also 
been  conferred  on  Strauss,  Knapperts- 
busch,  Furtwangler,  Toscanini  and  Walter. 

I  was  very  pleased  about  that,  and  very 
surprised.  They  had  asked  me  to  come  to  a 
rehearsal  fifteen  minutes  early,  and  they 
had  it  written  in  their  schedule  that  they 
would  finish  early  as  well.  But  that  turned 
out  to  be  just  a  ruse  to  get  me  on  stage  for 
the  ceremony,  and  when  I  walked  on  stage, 
the  whole  orchestra  was  standing  and 
playing  a  solemn  fanfare.  I  was  so  moved, 
because  this  is  it — it's  the  biggest  thing  they 
can  do  for  you,  and  therefore  it's  very 
touching. 


Of  course,  you  can  mold  the  sound  of  any 
great  orchestra  to  meet  your  own  expec- 
tations, can 't  you? 

It's  not  as  easy  as  you  might  think,  but 
with  enough  rehearsal,  yes,  one  can  make 
any  great  orchestra  homogeneous  in  terms 
of  whatever  composer  one  is  conducting. 
And  that's  the  only  thing  that  matters  to 
me.  I  mean,  I'm  not  interested  in  having 
an  orchestra  sound  like  itself.  I  want  it  to 
sound  like  the  composer.  That  was  my 
greatest  pride  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic— that  they  could  switch  on  a  dime, 
from  Haydn,  to  Ravel,  to  Stravinsky,  to 
Brahms,  and  it  would  always  be  stylis- 
tically right.  So,  when  critics  began  to 
write,  "Where  is  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic sound?"  I  got  so  agitated  about  it 
that  I  did  a  television  show  called  "What  is 
the  Sound  of  an  Orchestra?"  that  de- 
bunked all  that  stupidity.  I  don't  believe  in 
my  sound,  or  Ormandy's  sound,  or  the 
Chicago  sound,  or  the  Philadelphia  sound. 

(continued  on  page  34) 


Allan  Ro/Jnii 
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WHY  THE  WORLDS  LARGEST 
AUTO  MAKER  DRIVES  FOR 
EXCELLENCE  IN  THE  ARTS 

Bringing  artistic  excellence  to  the  public  isn't  all  that  different  from 
bringing  automotive  excellence  to  the  public.  They  both  demand  major  expendi- 
tures of  time,  effort,  and  energy.  And  the  total  commitment  of  an  individual. 
Or  a  corporation  like  General  Motors. 

Excellence.  It's  why  you  support  the  arts.  And  why  General  Motors 
supports  a  continuing  involvement  with  the  arts. 

To  encourage  excellence  in  musical  performance,  we  co-sponsor  the 
Seventeen  Magazine/General  Motors  National  Concerto  Competition  for 
young  people  — whose  winners  earn  a  $5000  GM  College  Scholarship  and 
featured  orchestral  performance. 

To  honor  career-long  artistic  excellence,  GM  sponsors  the  CBS  broad- 
cast of  The  Kennedy  Center  Honors  for  Excellence  in  the  Arts.  This  year's 
honorees  are  dancer  Katherine  Dunham,  director  Elia  Kazan,  singer/ actor  Frank 
Sinatra,  actor  James  Stewart,  and  composer/critic  Virgil  Thompson. 

And  to  bring  the  warmth  of  musical  artistry  into  our  homes,  GM 
underwrites  the  traditional  holiday  season  telecast  of  'A  Christmas  Special  with 
Luciano  Pavarotti"  recorded  live  in  Montreal's  Notre  Dame  Cathedral. 

A  commitment  to  excellence.  It's  what  General  Motors  is  all  about. 
And  it's  what  brings  us  together,  performers  and  audience  alike. 

We  salute  you  all. 


Chevrolet  •  Pontiac  ■  Oldsmobile  ■  Buick  •  Cadillac  ■  GMC  Truck 
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(Continued  from  page  12) 


THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 

John  de  Lancie,  Director 


The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  opened  in 
Philadelphia  on  October  1,  1924.  Founded 
by  Mary  Curtis  Bok  (later  Mrs.  Efrem 
Zimbalist),  the  Institute — a  tuition-free 
school — has  provided  musical  training  for 
more  than  3,000  musicians  who  are  ac- 
cepted as  students  only  after  a  rigorous 
audition.  The  Institute  began  as  a  privately 
endowed  school  and  has  existed  with  very 
little  outside  help.  Curtis  counts  among  its 
distinguished  graduates  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  names  in  music:  the  late  Samuel 
Barber,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Judith  Blegen, 
Jorge  Bolet,  Abram  Chasins,  Shura  Cher- 
kassky,  Lukas  Foss,  Boris  Goldovsky,  Gary 
Graffman,  Eugene  Istomin,  Anton  Kuerti, 
Jaime  Laredo,  Ruth  Laredo,  Gian  Carlo 
Menotti,  Anna  Moffo,  Vincent  Persichet- 
ti,  George  Rochberg,  Ned  Rorem,  Aaron 
Rosand,  Leonard  Rose,  Peter  Serkin, 


Oscar  Shumsky,  Abbey  Simon,  Susan 
Starr,  Arnold  Steinhardt  and  Benita  Va- 
lente.  The  faculty  at  Curtis  has  included 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  musicians  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

At  present  nearly  three  hundred  gradu- 
ates of  Curtis  are  members  of  major 
American,  Canadian  and  European  or- 
chestras, with  more  than  one  hundred  of 
these  occupying  principal  chairs.  Enroll- 
ment each  season  generally  comprises  160 
students,  pursuing  their  studies  with  a 
faculty  of  70.  In  addition  to  Americans  and 
Canadians,  students  have  come  to  Curtis 
from  England,  Holland,  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  Sweden,  Israel,  India,  Mexico, 
the  Philippines,  Japan,  Korea,  Yugoslavia, 
the  Republic  of  China,  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  Australia,  Chile,  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore. 


Meet  the  Artist 


Sergiu  Celibidache 

was  born  in  1912  in 
Roman,  Romania, 
where  he  studied  un- 
til 1937,  when  he 
left  for  the  Sorbonne 
in  Paris.  Between 
1938  and  1945  he 
studied  in  Berlin, 
altogether  spending 
fifty  semesters  at 
institutions  of  mu- 


sic and  universities.  Next  to  music,  his 
interests  lie  in  mathematics  and  philo- 
sophy, his  two  dissertations  being  in 
musicology  and  mathematics.  In  his  free 
time  during  this  period  he  conducted  the 
Berliner  Student  Orchestra  and  a  choir  of 
train  and  streetcar  conductors.  The  great 
opportunity  in  his  career  occurred  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  At  a  public  audition  for  the 
vacant  position  of  conductor  of  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  thirty-year-old  Mr. 
Celibidache  won  the  competition  and  was, 
until  the  return  of  Furtwangler  in  1952, 
the  General  Music  Director  of  the  orches- 
tra. 

In  spite  of  numerous  attractive  offers 
from  all  over  the  world,  the  Maestro 
decided  not  to  be  committed  to  a  major 
position  until  June  of  1979,  when  he 
accepted  the  position  of  General  Music 
Director  in  Munich,  capital  city  of  Bavaria. 


He  became  the  artistic  leader  of  the 
Munich  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  commit- 
ting himself  to  four  long  working  sessions 
per  season.  He  has  his  own  unique  ap- 
proach to  working  with  an  orchestra  and 
soloists,  accepting  working  sessions  only 
under  these  conditions:  Between  ten  and 
eighteen  rehearsals  for  one  production  are 
required;  there  must  be  daily  back-to-back 
rehearsals;  members  of  the  orchestra  can 
by  no  means  be  absent  or  be  replaced;  and 
during  rehearsals  and  concerts  neither  the 
soloists  nor  the  orchestra  members  are 
allowed  to  take  on  other  responsibilities. 

The  fascination  with  Mr.  Celibidache's 
interpretations  is  based  on  his  exceptional 
musicality,  his  highly  developed  sense  of 
tone  color  and  his  personal  creative  var- 
iability. Through  relentless  work  at  re- 
hearsals, rigorous  demand  for  precision 
and  his  unique  ability  of  instrumental 
unification  he  succeeds  again  and  again  in 
leading  orchestras  to  outstanding  per- 
formances. What  Mr.  Celibidache  con- 
tinuously impresses  on  his  students  also 
remains  true  for  his  orchestra:  The  music 
must  always  remain  the  conqueror;  the 
interpreter  has  to  be  satisfied  with  the  role 
of  the  second  victor. 

— Heinz  Ludwig 
Translated  and  edited  bu 
The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
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VIOLIN 

Maria  Bachmann 
Bonnie  Bewick 
Emmanuelle  Boisvert 
Martin  Chalifour 
Ivan  Chan 
Hui-Fang  Chen 
Pyinah  Chon 
Iwao  Furusawa 
Suzanne  Gilman 
Amy  Kinney 
Nicholas  Kitchen 
Aimee  Kreston 
Sarah  Kwak 
Suzanne  Leon 
Celine  Leathead 
Jun-Ching  Lin 
Mitchell  Newman 
David  Niwa 
Yayoi  Numazawa 
Michaela  Paetsch 
Laura  Park 
Diane  Pascal 
Annalee  Patipatanakoon 
Sharman  Plesner 
EliavPriel 

Mary-Margaret  Rey 
Paul  Roby 
David  Salness 
Da-Hong  Seetoo 
Alexander  Simionescu 
Lee-Chin  Siow 
Vesna  Stankovic 
Michi  Sugiura 
Michael  Swan 
Susan  Synnestvedt 
Julie  Triquet 
Charles  Wetherbee 

VIOLA 

Roberto  Diaz 
Edward  Gazouleas 
Mary  Hammann 
Michaela  Kemp 
Chauncey  Patterson 
Lisa  Ponton 


THE  ORCHESTRA 

Belinda  Reuning 
Andre  Roy 
Christine  Rutledge 
Kelly  Shanafelt 
Michael  Stern 
Nancy  Thomas 
Scott  Wagner 

CELLO 

James  Cooper 
Emmanuel  Feldman 
Lawrence  Figg 
Diana  Fish 
Yee-Sun  Kim 
Robert  LaRue 
Eva  Leininger 
Karen  Meier 
Keith  Robinson 
Peter  Stumpf 
Hsiao-Lan  Wang 
Raymond  Wang 
Pegsoon  Whang 

DOUBLE  BASS 

Timothy  Cobb 
Calvin  Liddle 
Jeremy  McCoy 
Leigh  Mesh 
William  Tilley 
Nicolas  Tsolainos 
Steven  Zeserman 

FLUTE 

David  Fedele 
Bart  Feller 
John  Thorne 
Claudia  Walker 

OBOE 

Lisa  Messineo 
Andrea  Plesnarski 
Betsy  Starr 
Roger  Wiesmeyer 

CLARINET 

David  Ciolkowski 
Burt  Hara 


Carl  Jackson 
Vadim  Kozarinsky 
John  Warren 

KEYBOARD 

Joanne  Pearce 
Barbara  Yahr 

BASSOON 

David  Baughman,  Jr. 
Lawrence  Burke 
David  McGill 
Kathleen  McLean 

HORN 

Lori  Amada 
Susan  Carroll 
Michael  Motise 
Shelley  Showers 
N.  Martin  Tipton 

TRUMPET 

Dan  Bowling 
Joseph  Burzinski 
Stephen  Luck 
C.  Benjamin  Mundy 

TROMBONE 

Christopher  Dudley 
Richard  Stout 
Debra  Taylor 
Blair  Bollinger  (bass) 

TUBA 

Matthew  Good 

PERCUSSION 

David  DePeters 
Kenneth  Every 
Charles  Ross 
Patrick  Shrieves 

HARP 

Therese  Elder 
Paula  Provo 
Susan  Bennett  Taylor 
Julia  Umbrico 

ORCHESTRA  LIBRARIAN 

Dr.  Edwin  E.  Heilakka 


HONORARY  BENEFIT  COMMITTEE* 

Anna  Moffo,  Benefit  Chairman 

Mrs.  Roberta  Pew-Bandy  Ms.  Phyllis  Curtin 

Mrs.  Cary  William  Bok  Mrs.  Norman  Franzen 

Mrs.  Curtis  Bok  Honorable  J.  W.  Fulbright 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Becker  Mr.  Gordon  Getty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Braga  Mr.  Carlo  Maria  Giulini 

Mrs.  Nedda  Casei  Strasbourger  Allen  S.  Goldman,  M.D. 

Mr.  David  Cohen  Mrs.  Rachel  Bok  Goldman 

Mr.  Sergiu  Comissiona  Evangeline  Gouletas-Carey 
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Ms.  Kitty  Carlisle  Hart 

Mr.  Raymond  J.  Hemingway 

Mr.  Gilbert  E.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  Philip  Klein 

Ms.  Helen  Lieberman 

Ambassador  &  Mrs.  Frederic  Mann 

Professor  Lorin  Maazel 

Mr.  Zubin  Mehta 

Mr.  Robert  Merrill 

Musical  America 

Mr.  Eugene  Ormandy 

Mr.  James  Levine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joshua  Logan 

Mr.  Tony  Randall 


Mr.  Andrew  Raeburn 

Mr.  Rudolph  Schirmer 

Dr.  Sol  Schoenbach 

Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse 

Mr.  Robert  Sherman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Isaac  Stern 

Ms.  Rise  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Taplin 

Mrs.  Joe  A.  Tilley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Veronis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Davis  A.  Werblin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Roffe  Wike,  II 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ezra  Zilkha 


BENEFIT  COMMITTEE* 

Mr.  Julius  Baker  Mr.  Jacob  Lateiner 

Ms.  Rose  Bampton  Pelletier  Mr.  Seymour  Lipkin 

Mr.  Leonard  Bernstein  Ms.  Freda  Pastor  Berkowitz 

Abba  Bogin  Mr.  Vincent  Persichetti 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Costello  Dannenbaum  Mr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 

Mr.  Jean  Deis  Ms.  Eloise  Polk  Spivy 

Mr.  Anthony  di  Bonaventura  Mr.  Ned  Rorem 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Toshiya  Eto  Mr.  Leonard  Rose 

Mr.  Ralph  Gomberg  Mr.  James  Shomate 

Mr.  Gary  Graffman  Mr.  Jose  Serebrier 
Mr.  Maxim  Gershunoff  &  Leon  Van  Dyke        Ms.  Claudette  Sorel 

Mr.  Lee  Hoiby  Ms.  Susan  Starr 

Mr.  Eugene  Istomin  Ms.  Diana  Steiner 

Ms.  Helen  Jebson  Dellera  Mr.  Ling  Tung 

Mr.  Plato  Karayanis  &  Mr.  Curtin  Winsor 

Dorothy  Krembill  Karayanis  Ms.  Sylvia  Zaremba 


'Committee  incomplete 


The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 

OFFICERS 

A.  Margaret  Bok,  Chairman  Samuel  R.  Shipley,  III,  Treasut 

William  Carson  Bodine,  Vice-Chairman  Robert  S.  Sommer,  Secretary 

John  de  Lancie,  Director  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 


BOARD 

A.  Margaret  Bok 
William  Carson  Bodine 
Nellie  Lee  Bok 
John  de  Lancie 
Rachel  Bok  Goldman 
Frank  Gorrell 
Robert  P.  Hauptfuhrer 
Harris  N.  Hollin 


TRUSTEES 

Esther  Klein 
Shaun  F.  O'Malley 
Milton  L.  Rock 
Gay  Scott 

Samuel  R.  Shipley,  III 
Diana  Steiner 
J.  Roffe  Wike,  II 


THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 

Rittenhouse  Square 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19103 
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4A  beautifully 
orchestrated^ 
idea  in  hotels.?. 


The  Guest  Quarters  Suite  is  the 
heart  of  a  very  special  hotel.  Because  at 
Guest  Quarters  we  have  only  suites.  No 
single  rooms.  So  you  can  enjoy  a  bed- 
room, living  room,  and  kitchen... and  a 
level  of  service  you've  never  imagined. 
At  a  price  you  will  call  a  luxurious  value. 
The  Guest  Quarters  Suite.  If  you  like  the 
way  it  sounds,  you're  going  to  love 
the  way  it  feels, 


Washington,  D.C.,  Houston,  TO.,  Greensboro,  NC,  Atlanta,  GA.,  Alexandria,  VA. 

For  reservations  and  information  call  toll-free 
800424-2900 
In  Washington,  D  C.  call  861-6610 


CARNEGIE  HALL  Corporate  Fund 


Grace  Foundation  In 
Philip  Morm  Incorp- 
Schenley  Imporu  Co 


1  Company  Incorporated 


Telegraph  Comany 

Western  Electric  Fund 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
1  he  Vu  York  Times  Comp. 

Pfizer  Foundation  Incorpon 


Bnslol-Mycrs  Fund 


Coach  Leaiherware 
Ernst  and  Whinncy 


AG1P  USA  Inc 
ALCOA  Foundation 
Alexander  Grant  and  Company 


American  Home  Products 

^ker  Trading  S  A  ,  Inc 
\mhold  A  S  Bleichroeder.  Inc 


Avon  Products  Foundation.  I 

Barclay's  Bank  International 
Batus  Retail  Division 
Bechtel  Foundation 
A  G  Becker  Panbas 
K<  n  J 1 1.  Corporation 
Sanford  C  Bernstein  A  Co 
Brandeis.  Intsel  A  Company. 

Caldcron  Belts  A  Bags.  Inc 
Carter -Wallace,  Inc 
CBS  Records  Group 


1  hru 


ISA 


Chnsiiama  General 
Chubb  A  Son.  Inc 


Mew  Yorker  Magazine 


Ogilvj  &  Mather.  Inc 
Otis  Elevator  Company 
Overseas  Shipholding  Group 


I  C  Penney  Com 
'hillips  Petroleur 


RKO  General  Foundatic 


Tiffany  A  Co 
Thomas  Tilling  Limned 
Tishman  Realty  A 
Construction  Co  Inc 


The  Wheda 
John  Wiley 

Harrv  Wins 


Lyoru  &  Gates 
I'flic,  Set  unties  Corporation 

Doremus  A  Company 

Dryolin  Corp 

The  Durst  Organization 

Fsouire  Belwin  Mills 

Essen  Chemical  Corporation 

Elias  and  Benha  Fife 


General  Signal  Corporation 
Joyce  Golden  &  Associates  Inc 


Gulf  International  Bank 
Frank  B  Hall  A  Co..  Inc. 
Handy  A  Harman  Foundatic 


Independence  Savings  Bank 


The  Leviton  Foundation 

Lincoln  Savings  Bank 

I  indenmeyr  Paper  Corporahci 

lord  A  Taylor 

Maxter  Metals  Corporation 


Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
Morgan  Stanley  Foundation 
NCR  Corporation 

V-rtnn  S.mon,  Inc 

Time  Incorporated 
Touche  Ross  and  Company 
The  Xerox  Foundation 


Crum  A  Forsier  Foundation 
Deutsche  Bank 

D^Arcy-MacManus  A  Masius.  In 

Deloitte  Haskinsand  Sells 
Deluxe  Check  Printers 
Donaldson  LunYm  A  Jenretle 
Dyson- Kissner  Moran  Corporair 


°cC"y  APPCl 


PATRON  ($2,500  ■  $4,999) 


Atalanta  Sosnoff  Capital 

Corporation 
Bankers  Trust  Company 
Batten.  Barton.  Durstine 

A  Osbome 

Burlington  Industries 

Foundation 
Colgate-Palmolive  Company 
Conoco  Inc 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  Inc 
Ford  Motor  Company  Fund 


ian  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb 
orporated 


McKinsey  and  Company 
Metropohun  Life  Insurai 


A  Company 
Phelps  Dodge  Foundaho 
PnceV 


:ned.  Frank.  Hams.  S 
A  Jacobson  Fund.  Ii 
)avid  J  Greene  A  Coi 


Hoffman-La  Roche  Inc 

The  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai 

Banking  Corporation 
ICM  Artists 

Ingersoll-Rand  Company 
Irving  Trust  Company 
Israel  Discount  Bank  Ltd 
Stephen  B  Jacobs  A  Associates 
The  Kidder  Peabody  Foundation 
kmne-,  System,  Inc 
Lazard  Freres  A  Co 

Thomas  J  Lipton  Foundation,  Inc 

The  Macmillan  Foundation 


Carl  Marks  A  Company 
Marsh  and  McLennan 

McCann  Enckson  Worldv 
Melville  Corporation 
Mercedes  Benz  of  N  A  ,  It 
Merck  Company  Foundat 


Or  gam 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam  Bank 
J  Axon  A  Company.  Inc 
Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporatio 
Atlantic  Bank  of  New  York 

Bache  Halscy  Stuart 

Shields  Foundation 
Baldwin  Securities  Corporation 


Canezio  Foundation 
Cardinal  Data  Systems 
Caxton  Corporation 
CBS  Records  International 
Chaine  Des  Roiuseurs,  Ltd 
Chanel,  Inc 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool 

Citizens  Utilities  Company 

Clabir  Corporation 

<  nnstellation  Reinsurance  Ct 


CHS  Planmng  A  Design  Corp 


Whatd*  (CNeil  &  Allegaert 
i  Henrv  Schroder  Bank 
A  Trust  Co 


i  E  Segal  A  Company 
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I  Corporate  Fund   KK!  Vm 


Elegant  French  Cuisine 
At  Reasonable  Prices 
Serving  Till  1 1  P.M. 
"Heart  of  Hotel  &  Theatre  District' 
846  SEVENTH  AVE.  N.Y.C. 
(Between  54th  &  55th  Sts.) 
RES:  586-8096   


Celebrating 
K    ^      14  years 


Wholesome  Gourmet 

Elegant  self  service 
Relax  with  classical  music  and 
original  artwork 
•      •  • 
Across  from  Carnegie  Hall 
1877  Broadway  (62nd  Street) 
and  all  Manhattan  Locations 


FOR  A  QUICK  SNACK  AT  INTERMISSION 
OR  AFTER  THE  SHOW 


*  Bratwurst  on  a 
toasted  roll 

*  Crisp  finger-size 
potato  pancakes 

*  Warm  Swiss 
potato  salad 

*  Imported  beer 
in  a  frosted  muq 


Swiss  'Wurst 

"the  home  of  the  worlds  best  hot  dog " 

ACROSS  THE  STREET  BETWEEN  56  &  57th  St.  ON  7th  AVE. 


LES  TUILERIES 

Lunch  —  Dinner 
After  Theater  Supper 
Saturday  &  Sunday  Lunch  •  Brunch 
7  Days  —  11  :30  A.M.  -  Midnight 
40  CENTRAL  PARK  SOUTH  832-3833 


A  TALK  WITH  . . .  (cont.  from  p.  26) 
As  we  're  speaking,  your  programs  have  not 
been  announced.  Do  you  know,  yet,  what 
they'll  be? 

We're  still  juggling,  but  it  will  be  the 
usual  repertoire,  in  that  every  city  we're 
playing  wants  a  Brahms  Symphony,  a 
Mozart,  a  Haydn  and  a  Mahler.  You  could 
stay  for  a  week  in  each  city.  But  one  thing  I 
am  planning  to  do  is  the  Mahler  Fourth 
Symphony,  using  a  boy  soprano  in  the  last 
movement.  That  has  never  before  been 
done,  to  my  knowledge,  even  by  Mahler. 

Why  has  no  one  else  done  it  that  way? 

I  guess  because  no  one  else  had  faith  in  a 
boy  to  sing  that  long  last  movement  with  a 
symphony  orchestra.  I've  found  two  or 
three  kids  who  can,  but  it  took  some 
hunting.  In  fact,  I  may  try  the  finale  with 
two — or  even  three — in  unison.  It's  that 
wonderful,  angelic,  genderless  sound  they 
make  that  is  exactly  right  for  the  Mahler 
Fourth,  which,  as  I'm  sure  I  don't  have  to 
explain,  is  about  a  child's  view  of  the 
heavenly  joys.  When  I've  done  this  work  in 
the  past,  I've  either  used  a  light  soprano  or 
a  mezzo.  But  with  a  soprano,  you  don't  get 
the  low  notes,  and  with  a  mezzo,  you  don't 
get  the  head  tones.  The  only  way  you  can 
get  all  of  that  is  by  using  a  boy. 
In  recent  years,  virtually  all  your  record- 
ings, including  those  you 've  done  with  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic,  have  been  taped 
during  concert  performance.  Why  do  you 
prefer  to  work  that  way  now? 

You're  asking  me  why,  at  this  late  date,  I 
go  through  the  absolute  hell  of  live 
recording?  And  it  is  hell,  you  know, 
because  the  performances  are  filmed 
simultaneously,  and  the  lights  are  so  hot 
and  blinding,  and  everyone  is  sweating. 
That's  why  the  fdms  look  so  sweaty — it's 
the  lights,  not  just  the  emotion,  the  passion 
and  the  drama.  Why  do  I  do  it?  Because  it's 
better,  that's  all.  The  recordings  are  real, 
honest-to-God  performances  for  real, 
honest-to-God  people  who  are  sitting 
there. 

Allan  Kozinn  is  a  regular  contributor  to 
Stagebill. 
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One  of  the  City's  most  populor  spots, 
thanks  to  its  wines,  and  its  excellent  menu. 


TASTINGS 

WINE  BAR  •  RESTAURANT 

Famous  for  on  excellent  cuisine  and  serving 
rhe  largest  selection  of  fine  wines  by  the  glass. 
All  housed  in  a  mid  -  1800's  carriage  house. 

(Right  around  the  corner  from  Carnegie  Hall) 
144  West  55  Street  (btw.  6th  &  7th  Aves.) 
757-1160 


FORaGREAT  RUSSIAN 
FOOD  AND 
DRINK... 
1THE 
RUSSIAN 
TEA 
ROOM. 


SUGHTLYTOTHE 
LEFTOF  CARNEGIE 
HALL& 6  MINUTES  & 
23 SECONDS  FROM 
LINCOLN  CENTER 


150  WEST  57th 
NewYork.N.Y 

CO  5-0947 


eSsitsi^uti 


Across  from 
Carnegie  Hall 


900  7th  AVE. 


56th  A  57th 


265-4360 


The  Flavors  of  London... 

Just  "Dart"  Across  from  Carnegie  Hall 

Open  for  Dinner  'til  4AM 

•  Genuine  Canadian  BABYBACK  RIBS 

•  Extra  Thick  PRIME  RIBS 

•  SHEPHERDS  PIE 

•  STEAK  &  KIDNEY  PIE 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Open  From  Noon    7  Days  Ma|or  Credit  Cards 


Art-Deco  &  Pastrami 
on  Rye 


Where  to  get  the  best  pastrami 

by  SUZANNE  HAMLIN,  N.Y.  NEWS 
"The  pastrami  is  a  surprise  here,  given 
the  high-gloss,  glitzy  surroundings.  No 
delicatessen  carved  out  of  marble  -  as 
this  new  one  is  -  should,  in  theory,  have 
such  good  pastrami." 


cnfW  (OK 

'  TV-/KI\         67  steps  to  the  Right 


Open  Every  Day  for  Breakfast,  Lunch,  Dinner  &  Supper 
Credit  Cards  &  Opulent  Party  facilities 

104  West  57th  Street  541-8320 
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CARNEGIE  HALL  Endowment  Fund 


Since  its  founding  Carnegie  Hall's  Endowment  Fund  has  helped  assure  the  financial  security  and  stability  of 
Carnegie  Hall  and  its  programs.  It  has  formed  the  base  upon  which  the  Trustees  have  been  able  to  plan  and  launch 
new  initiatives.  Substantial  growth  of  the  Endowment  Fund  will  be  needed  to  assure  Carnegie  Hall's  future  vitality. 

For  information  regarding  the  fund,  please  contact: 
Development  Department,  Carnegie  Hall;  881  Seventh  Avenue,  Suite  700;  New  York,  New  York  10019/(212)  903-9650 
The  following  donors  have  generously  contributed  to  the  Endowment  Fund  and  are  listed  reflecting  their 
cumulative  contributions  to  the  fund  since  its  establishment. 


LEADERSHIP  GRANTS 

($50,000  or  more) 

Estate  of  Charlotte  Bergen 
The  Siegfried  and  Josephine 

Bieber  Foundation 
The  Bodman  Foundation 
Booth  Ferris  Foundation 
CBS  Inc. 

Estate  of  Marion  Stolwein 

Cohen 
Exxon  Corporation 
IBM  Corporation 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilbert  E.  Kaplan 
The  J.M.  Kaplan  Fund,  Inc.— 

in  honor  of  Jacob  M.  Kaplan 

founder,  and  Raymond  S. 

Rubinow,  secretary  and 

Joseph  and  Ceil  Mazer 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Andrew  W  Mellon 

Foundation 
The  Ambrose  Monell 

Foundation 
The  Morse  Family  Foundation 
F.W.  Richmond  Foundation 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D. 

Rockefeller  3rd 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Walter  Scheuer 

and  Family 
United  States  Steel  Foundation 


BENEFACTORS 

($10,000  or  more) 

The  Achelis  Foundation 
The  Adolph's  Foundation 
American  Philanthropic 

Foundation 
Miss  Martina  Arroyo 
American  Telephone  and 

Telegraph  Company 
The  Vincent  Astor 

Foundation 
The  Marie  Baier 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Mrs.  Alvin  G.  Brush 
CBS  Records 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Saul  Z.  Cohen 
Charles  E.  Culpeper 

Foundation,  Inc. 
D'Arcy-MacManus  &  Masius 

Advertising 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Richard  A  Debs 
Mr  A  Mrs.  Daniel  Dror 
European-American  Bank 
Mr.  Marvin  D.  Frankel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michel  Fribourg 
General  Motors  Corporation 
General  Telephone  and 

Electronics  Foundation 
Honorable  Roy  M.  Goodman 
D.S  and  R.H  Gottesman 

Foundation 


Mr.  John  H.  Gutfreund 
Frank  B.  Hall  A  Company  of 

New  York,  Inc. 
Mrs.  Enid  A.  Haupt 
The  Hearst  Foundation,  Inc. 
Mrs  Dorothy  Hirshon 
Chnstian  A.  Johnson 

Endeavor  Foundation 
The  Joe  and  Emily  Lowe 

Foundation 
Ambassador  &  Mrs.  Frederick 

R.  Mann 
Estate  of  Florence  L  Masius 
Mrs.  Joy  G.  Mayerson 
Honorable  &  Mrs.  MacNeil 

MitcheU 
Ambrose  Monell  Foundation 
Mrs.  Henry  L  Moses 
Mrs  George  W  Naumburg 
Overseas  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raphael  Recanati 
Honorable  Fred  Richmond 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Lewis  Rudin 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Robert  V.  Roosa 
S.H.  and  Helen  R.  Scheuer 

Family  Foundation,  Inc. 
Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc 
The  Shubert  Foundation,  Inc 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Constantine 

Sidamon— Eristoff 
Ester  Simon  Charitable  Trust 
Morgan  Stanley  Foundation 
Vera  and  Isaac  Stern 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Stevens 
Hannah  A  Leonard  Stone 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Touche  Ross  &  Company 
Walco  National  Corporation 
Warner  Communications,  Inc. 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  James  D. 

Wolfensohn 


Honorable  Abe  Forlas 
Gimbel  Bros.,  Inc. 
Mr.  Francis  Goelet 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Greene 
Mr.  Covington  Hardee 
Mrs.  Horace  Havemeyer 
Mrs.  Joseph  H  Hazen 
Mrs.  Wanda  Toscanini 

Horowitz  (in  memory  of 

Soma  Horowitz) 
International  Paper  Company 

Foundation 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Leir 
Mr.  Leon  Levy 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Linden 
The  Macmillan  Foundation 
William  and  Dorothy 

Manealoff  Foundation,  Inc. 
Manhattan  Industries 
Maya  Corporation 
J.  Ray  McDermott  Co. 
Mr.  Ben  Meiselman 
William  Morns  Agency 

Foundation 
The  Prospect  Hill  Foundation 
Revlon  Foundation,  Inc. 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Raymond  Rubinow 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Barry 

Ryan  III 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue-Gimbel 

Brothers  Foundation,  Inc. 
Salomon  Brothers 
Mr  A  Mrs.  Rudolf  G. 

Sonne  bom 
Sony  Corp.  of  America 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Mr.  Frank  M.  Tack 
Mrs.  Inge  Quandt  von  Halem 
Mrs.  Gerald  Warburg 

(in  memory  of  Gerald  F. 

Warburg,  one  of  the  first 

officers  and  trustees  of  The 

Carnegie  Hall  Corporation) 


PATRONS 

($5,000  or  more) 

Mr.  Alexander  Abraham 
American  Society  of 

Composers,  Authors  and 

Publishers 
Dr.  A  Mrs.  Max  Ascoli 
Atlantic. Richfield  Foundation 
The  Barker  Welfare  Foundation 
Mr.  &  Mrs  Norton  Belknap 
Mr  &  Mrs.  Robert  S  Benjamin 
Mr  A  Mrs.  T.  Roland  Berner 
Broadcast  Music,  Inc. 
Mr  A  Mrs.  Charles  R 

Bronfman 
CIBA-GEIGY  Corporation 
Coach  Leathcrware 
Container  Corp.  of  America 

Foundation 
Curtiss-Wright  Corporation 
Mr.  &  Mrs.Henri  G.  Doll 


SPONSORS 

($2,500  or  more) 

AKC  Fund,  Inc. 
American-Standard 

Foundation 
The  Babcock  &  Wilcox 

Company 
Baer  American  Banking  Corp. 
The  Sanford  C  Bernstein  & 

Co.  Foundation,  Inc. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  J.  Bluestein 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Stanley  Bogen 
Mrs.  Jane  Brachfeld 
Mr.  &  Mrs  Thomas  S.  Brush 
Burroughs  Corporation 
Mr.  Oscar  Byron 
Carter-Wallace,  Inc. 
Mrs.  Gilbert  W.  Chapman 
Mrs.  S.  Winston  Childs,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Rildia  Bee  Cliburn 
Mr  Van  Cliburn 


Mr.  A  Mrs.  Richard  D. 

Colburn 
Mr.  C.  Douglas  Dillon 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Victor  Elmaleh 
General  Reinsurance 

Corporation 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Melville  W.  Hall 
Mr  James  W  Harpel 
Mr.  Harold  E.  Hirsch 
IMC  Foundation 
International  Paper  Co. 

Foundation 
Mr  &  Mrs.  George  M.  Jaffin 
Mr.  Paul  Ray  Judy 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  S  Kandell 
Mr.  Gilbert  Kaplan 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Peter  Kimmelman 
Partners  of  Kuhn  Loeb  A  Co. 
Mr.  Eugene  Lang 
Mr  A  Mrs  John  L  Loeb 
Main  Hurdman  &  Cranstoun 
Main  Lafrentz  &  Co 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  WiUiam 

McChesney  Martin,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Mazer 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Rolf  A.  Merton 
Millmaster  Onyx  Group 
Mr.  Paul  B.  Modes  (in 

memory  of  Grace  B.  Modes) 
National  Distillers  and 

Chemical  Corp. 
Mr.  &  Mrs  Roy  R  Neuberger 
The  New  York  Times  Company 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Mr.  A  Mrs  Eugene  Ormandy 
Panwy  Foundation 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Samuel  C 

Park,  Jr 
Mr  William  Petschek 
Pfizer,  Inc. 
Mr  Paul  J  Plishner 
Mrs.  Richardson  Pratt 
Proskauer,  Rose,  Goetz  and 

Mendelson 
Col.  A  Mrs.  Harold  Riegelman 
Mr.  William  R.  Roberts 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  P.  Rose 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Albert  Rubinstein 
The  Russian  Tea  Room 
Mr.  A  Mrs.  Morton  H.  Sachs 

(in  memory  of  Jack  S.  Sachs) 
In  memory  of 

Ernest  Schellmg 
The  Schiff  Foundation 
Mr  A  Mrs  Janos  Scholz 
Henry  Schroder  Bank  & 

Trust  Co. 
Mr.  Alvin  Schulman 
Mr  Daniel  H  Silberberg 
Mr  A  Mrs.  Herbert  M  Singer 
Mr.  Fred  Stein 
Mr  A  Mrs.  Lee  N.  Steiner 
Mrs.  Roger  W  Strauss 
Mrs.  Iphigene  Ochs  Sulzberger 
Mr  Stewart  J  Warkow 
The  Raymond  John  Wean 

Foundation 
Mrs.  Susanne  M.  Yardney 
Young  A  Rubicam  Inc. 


Superb  Supper 

(even  on  Sunday!) 

•  After-theatre  Supper  Buttet 

from  9:30  p.m.,  Mon  -Sat 
1  Oak  Room  Supper  with 

Steve  Ross 

His  Piano,  His  Songs 
from  9p.m  , Wed. -Sat. 
Sunday  Supper 
with  Steve  Ross 
from  5:30  p.m.  - 


59  W.  44th  St.,  New  York  ■  840-6800 

Pre-theatre  Diners  and  Dinner  Guests  (to  9  30) 
Enioy  Free  Parking  all  Evening  (5  00  p  m  -2  a  m  ) 
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PltRA  MAIOCLIO 


I  AURA  MAIOCLIO 


THE  OLDEST  RESTAURANT  IN  NEW  YORK 
STILL  OWNED  BY  ITS  FOUND1NC  FAMILY. 
CELEBRATES  ITS 
78  th  YEAR 

BARBETTA  RESTAURANT 

1906  1984 

321  West  46th  Si  CI6-9I7I 


134  east  26tti  street,  nyc  689  0666 


Facilities 
&  Services 


BOX  OFFICE  (247-7459)  Hours:  II  AM— 6  PM.  Monday- 
Saturday;  12  Noon— 6  PM.  Sunday  &  legal  holidays.  Note: 
the  Box  Office  is  not  open  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays 
when  there  is  no  performance  in  the  Hall.  Box  Office  hours 
are  extended  to  one  half  hour  after  curtain  time  on  days 
when  there  is  to  be  a  performance  that  evening. 

SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE  (903-9700)  Hours:  9:30  AM- 
5:30  PM.  Monday-Friday  except  legal  holidays  Address: 
881  Seventh  Ave.  (7th  floor).  New  York.  NY  10019, 

STUDENT  RUSH  POLICY:  $3  student  vouchers,  available 
on  the  day  of  performances  for  Carnegie  Hall  sponsored 
events,  are  sold  in  the  lobby  between  6:00  and  6:30  p.m.  for 
evening  performances  and  1:00  and  1:30  p.m.  for  matinees, 
subject  to  availability 

CAFE  CARNEGIE  is  located  on  the  main  floor  to  the  left  of 
the  Parquet.  Pastries,  liquors  and  soft  beverages  are  served 
before  and  during  each  concert.  The  newly  renovated  Cafe 
also  provides  an  elegant  setting  for  receptions  held  in  con- 
junction with  concerts  at  Carnegie  Hall. 


ELEVATOR  SERVICE  to  the  Dress  Circle  and  Balcony  is 
available  in  the  foyer  of  the  Carnegie  Hall  studio  entrance 
on  Seventh  Avenue.  Service  to  the  Recital  Hall  is  available  in  the 
foyer  of  154  W.  57th  St. 

SMOKING  is  forbidden  in  any  part  of  the  Hall.  It  is  per- 
mitted only  in  Cafe  Carnegie,  at  the  refreshment  bars  and 
in  the  lobbies. 

PUBLIC  TELEPHONES  are  located  in  the  main  lobby, 
in  the  lobby  on  the  First  Tier  level,  and  in  the  Recital  Hall  lobby. 

LOST  &  FOUND  ARTICLES  should  be  reported  or  turned 
in  at  the  House  Manager's  Office  at  the  56th  Street  entrance. 
Or  telephone  903-9698. 

LADIES'  REST  ROOMS  are  on  all  levels  of  the  Main  Hall 


PATRONS  IN  WHEELCHAIRS  may  avoid  the  stairs  by  means 
of  a  special  entrance  on  Seventh  Avenue  leading  directly  to  the 
Parquet.  A  special  rest  room  is  also  available  at  this  entrance. 
These  facilities  are  made  possible  through  a  generous  gift  from 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  Moses.  Recital  Hall  wheelchair  access  is  at 
154  W.  57th  St.  Arrangements  must  be  made  through  the  House 
Manager's  Office,  903-9604. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  IS  NOT  RESPONSIBLE  for  personal 
apparel  or  other  properly  of  patrons.  A  checkroom,  located 
off  the  Parquet,  is  available  to  patrons.  Patrons  are  advised 
to  take  coats  and  wraps  with  them  whenever  they  leave  their 


DOCTORS  who  expec 
may  give  their  s 
House  Manager. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHING  or  sound  recording  of  any  per- 
formance or  the  possession  of  any  device  for  such  photo- 
graphing or  sound  recording  inside  this  theater,  without  the 
written  permission  of  the  Management,  is  prohibited  by  law. 
Offenders  may  be  ejected  and  liable  for  damages  and  other 
lawful  remedies. 

FOR  RENTAL  INFORMATION  Call  or  write  to:  Booking 
Manager,  Carnegie  Hall,  881  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York, 
NY  10019;  telephone  903-9710. 


FIRE  NOTICE:  The 


icated  by  a  red  light  and  the  sign 
t  you  occupy  are  the  shortest  routes  to  the 
of  fire  or  other  emergency  ,  please  do  not  run. 
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/hat  started  out  as  an  open  house, 

ended  up  with  a  small  circle  of  friends  and  a  bottle  of  Baileys. 


— ^ 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIl/ERSARV  SEASON  1983-1984 
Wednesday  29  February  1984  at  8:00pm 

THE  EV1TH  L.  PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


THIRTY-THIRD  STUDENT  RECITAL 


I 

Sonata  for  Two  Bassoons  Franceso  Mignone 

Allegro  -  Modinha:  Molto  lento  -  Rondo:  Chorino  (1897-  ) 

David  McGill  and  Lawrence  Burke,  bassoons 

II 

Suite  for  Woodwinds,  Op.  57  Charles  Lefebvre 

Canon  -  Allegretto  scherzando  -  Finale  (1843-1917) 

David  Fedele,  flute     John  Warren,  clarinet 
Andrea  Plesnarski,  oboe     David  Baughman,  bassoon 
Michael  Motise,  horn 


INTERMISSION 


III 

String  Quartet  in  G  minor,  Op.  10  Claude  Debussy 

Anime  et  tres  decide  (1862-1918) 
Assez  vif  et  bien  rythme 
Andantino,  doucement  espressif 
Tres  modere 

Maria  Bachmann,  violin     Chauncey  Patterson,  viola 
Vesna  Stankovic,  viol  in     Lawrence  Figg,  cello 

David  McGill:  Student  of  Sol  Schoenbach 
Lawrence  Burke:  Student  of  Sol  Schoenbach 
David  Fedele:  Student  of  Julius  Baker  and  John  Krell 
Andrea  Plesnarski:  Student  of  John  de  Lancie 
John  Warren:  Student  of  Donald  Montanaro 
David  Baughman:  Student  of  Sol  Schoenbach 
Michael  Motise:  Student  of  Myron  Bloom 
Maria  Bachmann:  Student  of  Szymon  Goldberg 
Vesna  Stankovic:  Student  of  David  Cerorie 
Chauncey  Patterson:  Student  of  Michael  Tree 

Lawrence  Figg:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 

John  de  Lancie  prepared  the  Lefebvre 
Karen  Tuttle  prepared  the  Debussy 
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The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.     If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration'  ptrnxELgce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  fx  prnud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


Thz  Edith  L.  VKo^tko^  MumosUaZ  ConcoAt  SqjiIza,  oui>  ouA  itudznt  kzcaXoJU  cxaz 
now  known,  aj>  gzntAouAly  AULpposUcd  by  M*.  RobeAt  Vhobtko^  In  loving  mmony 
o^  ha>  uw^e. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 


For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Friday  2  March  1984  at  8:00pm 


THE  EV1 TH  L.  PR0STK0FF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


THIRTY-FOURTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


I 

Trio  in  Eb  major  for  Clarinet, 
Viola,  and  Piano,  K.  498 
Andante  -  Menuetto  -  Rondeaux:  Allegretto 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(1856-1791) 


Burt  Hara,  clarinet       Roberto  Diaz,  viola 
Gustavo  Rivero-Weber ,  piano 


II 


Sonata  No.  9  in  A  major  for 
Viol  in  and  Piano,  Op.  47 


Ludwiq  van  Beethoven 
.(1770-1827) 


Maria  Bachmann,  violin 
Kathryn  Selby,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Quintet  for  Strings  in  G  major,  Op.  Ill  Johannes  Brahms  • 

Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio  (1833-1897) 
Adagio 

Un  poco  allegretto 
Vivace,  ma  non  troppo  presto 

Michaela  Paetsch ,  viol  in       Roberto  Diaz,  viola 

Suzanne  Gilman,  violin'     Edward  P.  Gazouleas,  viola 
Robert  LaRue,  cello 


Burt  Hara:  Student  of  Donald  Montanaro 
Roberto  Diaz:  Student  of  Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Gustavo  Rivero-Ueber:  Student  of  Jorge  Bolet" 
Maria  Bachmann:  Student  of  Szymon  Goldberg 
Kathryn  Selby:  Student  of  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski 
Michaela  Paetsch:  Student  of  Szymon  Goldberg 
Suzanne  Gilman:  Student  of  Szymon  Goldberg 
Roberto  Diaz:  Student  of  Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Edward  P.  Gazouleas:  Student  of  Michael  Tree 
Robert  LaRue:  Student  of  David  Soyer 


Felix  Galimir  prepared  the  Mozart  and  Brahms 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality. by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.     If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


ttcurs  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentrattitW'  pYrarafcwee  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  f$  proud,  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


Tkz  Edith  L.  Pioitko^  IhmohJuiJL  ConceAt  SqaIqa,  cu>  oua  itudznt  fincAXcUU  oaq. 
novo  known,  -ci  QinQAouAly  6apponXo.d  by  Wl.  RobojiZ  Vh.obth.0^  in  loving  mmoAy 
o^  hii  voifaz. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 


For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  AHMVERSAM  SEASON  1983-1984 
Sunday  11  March  1984  at  3:00pm 

THE  EV1TH  L.  VR0STK0EE  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


THIRTY-FIFTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


I 

Four  Times  Three  Harold  J.  Brown,  Jr. 

Moderately  fast,  marcato  -  SLowly  -  Moderately  fast 

II 

Toccata  for  Percussion  Carlos  Chavez 

Allegro  (sempre  giusto)  -  Sempre  in  tempo  -  Allegro,  (1899-1978) 
un  poco  marziale 

David  DePeters       Charles  Ross 
Kenneth  Every       Patrick  Shrieves 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Concertoin  D  major  for  Four  Violins  Georg  Philip  Telemann 

Adagio  -  Allegro  -  Grave  -  Allegro  (1681-1767) 

David  DePeters       Charles  Ross 
Kenneth  Every       Patrick  Shrieves 
IV 

One  Notch  Higher  Bill  Molenhof 

Patrick  Shrieves,  marimba    Charles  Ross,  vibraphone 

V 

Back  Tal  k  Harry  Breuer 

David  DePeters,  xylophone 
Kenneth  Every,  Charles  Ross,  Patrick  Shrieves,  marimbas 

VI 

Xylophonia  Joe  Green 

Kenneth  Every,  xylophone 
with  marimbas  and  drum  set 

Scherzo  from  Symphony  No.  4  Peter  Tchaikovsky 

(1840-1893) 

marimbas 
Nicolas  Tsolainos,  doublebass 

The  four  percussionists  are  students  of  Gerald  Carlyss 
Nicolas  Tsolainos:  Student  of  Roger  Scott 

Gerald  Carlyss  and  Michael  Bookspan  prepared  the  program 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality' by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  coftcentratLfiui*  prcana&wce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  /s-  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


The.  Edith  L.  ?n.o&£kofah  MemOAAjaZ  QoncznA  SqjvLqj>,  cu>  oua  student  n-ecltatf,  axe 
now  known,  JJ>  geneAouAly  Aupposuted  by  Wi.  RobeAJt  Vtiobtko^  Jin  loving  memory 
o&  hjj>  wl&e.. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 


For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE     OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Monday  12  March  1984  at  8:00pm 

THE  EVITH  L.  PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


THIRTY-SIXTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


Grandes  Etudes  de  Paganini 

1  G-sharp  Minor  2  E-flat  Minor  3  G-sharp  Minor 
(La  Campanella)     h  E  Major    5  E  Major    6  A  Minor 

Yang-Sook  Lee,  piano 

II 

Vocalise  for  Soprano  and  Strings 


Franz  Liszt 
(1811-1886) 


Sergei  Rachmaninoff 
(1873-19^3) 


Ruth  D'Agostino,  soprano 
David  Salness,  violin        Andre  Roy,  viola 
Celine  Leathead,  violin        Lawrence  Figg,  cello 
Nicolas  Tsolainos,  doublebass 


Chanson  perpetuelle,  Op.  3^ 


Ernest  Chausson 
(1855-1899) 


Ruth  D'Agostino,  soprano 
David  Salness,  violin        Andre  Roy,  viola 
Celine  Leathead,  violin        Lawrence  Figg,  cello 
David  Lofton,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano  in  G  Minor 

Allegro  vivo  -  Intermede  -  Finale:  Tres  anime 

Tambour in  Chinois,  Op.  3 

Recitativo  and  Scherzo  for  Violin  Alone,  Op.  6 
Zapateado,  Op.  23,  No.  2 


Claude  Debussy 
(1862-1918) 

Fritz  Kreisler 
>  (1875-1962) 
Kreisler 

Pablo  de  Sarasate 
(18UU-1908) 


Maria  Bachmann 
Seung-Hee  Hyun, 


violin 
niano 


Yang-Sook  Lee:  Student  of  Gary  Graf fman/Ruth  D'Agostino:  Student  of  Todd  Duncan/ 
David  Salness:  Student  of  David  Cerone/Celine  Leathead:  Student  of  Jascha  Brodsky/ 
Andre  Roy:  Student  of  Michael  Tree/Lawrence  Figg:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole/Nicolas 
Tsolainos:  Student  of  Roger  Scott /David  Lofton:  Graduated  student  of  Dr.  Vladimir 
Sokoloff /Maria  Bachmann:  Student  of  Szymon  Goldberg/Seung-Hee  Hyun:  Student  of 
Eleanor  Sokoloff/ 
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The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes:  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


T/ie  Edith  L.  Vnobtko^  WmohloJL  QonczM.  SqjUu,  cla  oua  itudznt  kzqJUsxJU  ojml 
now  known,  it>  qnnzAouAly  6uppoi£zd  by  Mt.  Robznt  PKO&tkofifi  in  loving  m<mon.y 
0(J  hti  wi&z. 


This  concert  is  being  broadcast  "live"  by  station  WHYY,  91FM,  as  part  of  a 
series  of  twenty-six  such  Monday  evenings,  broadcasts  funded  in  part  by 
The  Garden  Restaurant  and  the  Presser  Foundation.       .  ' 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 

Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
 Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director  


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  AMWI l/ERSARy  SEASON  1983-1984 
•    Wednesday  14  March  1984  at  8:00pm 

THE  EV1TH  L.  VROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


Sonata  for  Piano  in  A  minor. 
Al 1 egro  giusto 
Andante"" 
Allegro  vivace 


I 

Op.  143  (D.  794) 


Franz  Schubert 
(1797-1828) 


Sonata  No.  1  in  G  major 
for  Violin  and  Piano,  Op. 

Vivace  ma  non  troppo 

Adagio 

Allegro  molto  moderato 


Hugh  Sung,  piano 
II 


78 


Johannes  Brahms 
(1833-1897) 


David  Salness,  viol  in 
Beatrice  Lonn,  piano 


III 


Vexations  on  a  Familiar  Theme 


Carlton  Cooley 
(1898-  ). 


THE  CURTIS  STRING  OUARTET 
Jascha  Brodsky,  violin     Evelyn  Jacobs,  viola 
Yumi  Ninomiya  Scott,  violin     Orlando  Cole,  cello 


Hugh  Sung:  Student  of  Jorge  Bolet 
David  Salness:  Student  of  Jascha  Brodsky  • 
Beatrice  Long:  Student  of  Seymour  Lipkin 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.     If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concent  raiJ.mn-  ppTFxdwce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  f&  p.r:iuc  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


Thu  Edith  L.  Vnohtko^  \hmohJjjJi  Conc&it  S2Aa.ua,  cla  oua  htu.do.YVt  k.2.caXclJU  aw 
now  known,  -U  gzwAouAly  huppoitcd  by  Wi.  RobzAt  VKOhtko^h  In  loving  mmoAy 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 


For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  AMNIl/ERSAR/  SEASON  1983-1984 
Friday  16  March  1984  at  8:00pm 

THE  EV1TH  L.  PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 

Graduating  Soloists  with  Orchestra 
WILLIAM  SMITH,  conductor 


I 

Concerto  in  E-flat  major  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra,  K.  271 
Allegro  -  Andantino  -  Rondo:  Presto,  Menuetto 


Wolfaang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(1756-1791) 


Presto 


Arnan  Wiesel ,  piano 


II 

Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  in  A  minor. 
Nicht  zu  schnell  -  Langsam  -  Sehr  lebhaft 
(played  without  pause) 


Op.  129 


Robert  Schumann 
(1810-1856) 


Raymond  Wang,  cello 


INTERMISSION 


Ich  wollt  ein  StrSusslein  binden 
Morgen,  Op.  27,  No.  4 
Sausle,  liebe  Myrthe,  Op.  68,  No.  3 
Wiegenlied,  Op.  41,  No.  1 
Zueignung,  Op.  10,  No.  1 


III 

Op.  68,  No.  2 


Richard  Strauss 
(1864-1949) 


Katherine  Turner,  soprano 


IV 

Concerto  No.  1  for  Piano  and  Trumpet,  Op.  35 
Allegretto  -  Lento  -  Moderato  -  Allegro  con  brio 


Dimitri  Shostakovich 
(1906-1975) 


Hiejae  Rho,  piano 
C.  Benjamin  Mundy,  trumpet 


Arnan  Wiesel:  Graduating  student  of  Seymour  Lipkin 
Raymond  Wang:  Graduating  student  of  Orlando  Cole 
Katherine  Turner:  Graduating  student  of  Ellen  Faull 
Hiejae  Rho:  Graduating  student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff 
Benjamin  Mundy:  Graduating  student  of  Frank  Kaderabek 


THE  ORCHESTRA 


VIOLINS 


FLUTES 


Sarah  Kwak 
Da-Hong  Seetoo 
Sharman  Plesner 
Emmanuel le  Boisvert 
Ivan  Chan 
Charles  Wetherbee 
Eliav  Priel 

Vesna  Stankovic 
Mary-Margaret  Rey 
Yayoi  Numazawa 
Iwao  Furusawa 
Amy  Kinney 
Pyinah  Chon 


SCHUMANN:  John  Thorne,  Claudia  Walker 
STRAUSS:  John  Thorne,  Claudia  Walker 

OBOES 

SCHUMANN:  Roger  Wiesmeyer,  Andrea  Plesnarski 
STRAUSS:    Betsy  Starr,  Andrea  Plesnarski 
Roger  Wiesmeyer  (English  horn) 
MOZART:  Roger  Wiesmeyer,  Andrea  Plesnarski 

CLARINETS: 

SCHUMANN:  Carl  Jackson,  John  Warren 

STRAUSS:  Carl  Jackson,  David  Ciolkowski,  John  Warren 


VIOLAS 

Edward  P.  Gazouleas 
Christine  Rutledge 
Michael  Stern 
Chauncey  Patterson 
Scott  Wagner 

CELLOS 

Eva  Leininger 
Peter  Stumpf 
Robert  LaRue 
Lawrence  Figg 
Emmanuel  Feldman 

DOUBLEBASSES 

Jeremy  McCoy 
Will iam  Til  ley 

HARPS 


Therese  Elder,  Julia  Umbrico 
ORCHESTRA  LIBRARIAN 
Dr.  Edwin  E.  Heilakka 


BASSOONS: 

SCHUMANN:  Kathleen  McLean,  Lawrence  Burke 
STRAUSS:  Kathleen  McLean,  Lawrence  Burke 

HORNS 

SCHUMANN:  Lori  Amada,  Michael  Motise 
STRAUSS:  Shelley  Showers,  Susan  Carroll, 

Lori  Amada,  Michael  Motise 
MOZART:  Lori  Amada,  Michael  Motise 

TRUMPETS 

SCHUMANN:  Dan  Bowling,  Steven  Luck 
STRAUSS:  Steven  Luck,  Dan  Bowling 

TROMBONES 

Christopher  Dudley,  Richard  Stout, 
Blair  Boll inger,  (bass) 


TIMPANI 


Charles  Ross 


ORCHESTRA  MANAGERS 


Lawrence  Burke 
David  DePeters 
Richard  Zuch 


THE 

CURTIS 
INSTITUTE 

OF 

MUSIC 


JOHN  de  LAIUCIE,  Director 


A  concert  for  the  pleasure  of 
The  Friends  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
at  Curtis  Hall 
Sunday  18  March  1984  at  3:00  PM 


Toccata  for  Organ 


I 

Angelo  Rosati,  organ 


John  Weaver 


Piano  Sonata  in  D  major,  K.  311    Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Allegro  con  spirito  (1756-1791) 
Andante  con  espressione 
Rondo:  Allegro 

Three  Preludes  from  Op.  23   Sergei  Rachmaninoff 

No.  5  in  G  minor  (1873-1943) 
No.  6  in  Eb  major 
No.  7  in  C  minor 

Beatrice  Long,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

In  questa  Tomba  oscura  (Carpani)    Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

L'Amante  impaziente  (Metastasio)  (1770-1827) 

Wandrers  Nachtlied  (Goethe)   Franz  Schubert 

Erlkflnig  (Goethe)  (1797-1828) 

Le  Disparu  (Desnos)    Francis  Poulenc 

Dernier  Poem  (Desnos)  (1899-1963) 

Let's  have  a  union  (spiritual)    Hall  Johnson 

Reginald  Pindell,  baritone 
David  Lofton,  piano 

IV 

Quintet  for  Clarinet  and  Strings   Johannes  Brahms 

in  B  minor,  Op.  115  (1833-1897) 

Allegro 

Adagio 

Andantino  -  Presto  non  assai,  ma  con  sentimento 
Con  moto 


Celine  Leathead,  violin      Mary  Hammann,  viola 
Emmanuelle  Boisvert,  violin      Eva  Leininger,  cello 
Burt  Hara,  clarinet 


Angelo  Rosati: 
Beatrice  Long: 
Reginald  Pindell: 
David  Lofton: 

Celine  Leathead: 
Emmanuelle  Boisvert: 
Mary  Hammann: 
Eva  Leininger: 
Burt  Hara: 


Student  of  John  Weaver 
Student  of  Seymour  Lipkin 
Student  of  Raquel  Adonaylo 
Graduated  Student  of 
Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Student  of  Jascha  Brodsky 
Student  of  David  Cerone 
Student  of  Michael  Tree 
Student  of  Orlando  Cole 
Student  of  Donald  Montanaro 


Jascha  Brodsky  prepared  the  Brahms 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  AWNII/ERSARy  SEASON  1983-1984 
Monday  19  March  1984  at  8:00pm 

THE  EPITH  L.  WOSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


Arabesque,  "Carignane" 


Jacques 
(  1890- 


Ibert 
1962) 


Sonata  for  Bassoon  and  Piano,  Op.  168 
Allegro  moderato  -  Allegro  scherzando 
Molto  adagio,  Allegro  moderato 


Camille  Saint- 
(1835- 


Saens 
1921) 


David  McGi 1 1 ,  bassoon 
Joanne  Pearce,  piano 


II 


Sonata  for  Solo  Violin,  Op.  27,  No.  2 
Prelude:  Obsession  (poco  vivace) 
Malinconia  (poco  lento) 
Danse  des  ombres:  Sarabande  (lento) 
Les  Furies  (allegro  furioso) 


Eugene 
(1858- 


Ysaye 
1931) 


Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano  in  A  major,  Op.  13 
Allegro  molto  -  Andante  - 
Allegro  vivo  -  Allegro  quasi  presto 


Gabriel 
(1845- 


Faure 
1924) 


Iwao  Furusawa,  violin 
Ghenady  Meirson,  piano 

INTERMISSION 


III 

Quintet  for  Clarinet  and  Strings 
in  B  minor,  Op.  115 
Allegro  -  Adagio  - 

Andantino;  presto  non  assai,  ma  con  sentimento  - 
Con  moto 


Johannes  Brahms 
(1833-1897) 


Burt  Hara,  clarinet 
Celine  Leathead,  violin     Mary  Hammann,  viola 
Emmanuelle  Boisvert,  violin     Eva  Leininger,  cello 


David  McGill:  Student  of  Sol  Schoenbach 
Joanne  Pearce:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff  and  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Iwao  Furusawa:  Student  of  Aaron  Rosand 
Ghenady  Meirson:  Student  of  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Burt  Hara:  Student  of  Donald  Montanaro 
Celine  Leathead:  Student  of  Jascha  Brodsky 
Emmanuelle  Boisvert:  Student  of  David  Cerone 
Mary  Hammann:  Student  of  Michael  Tree 
Eva  Leininger:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 
Jascha  Brodskv  Prepared  the  Brahms 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


Tho.  Edith  L.  PloAtko^  IhmohJuoJL  Conc&ut  Sqaa.m,  cla  oua  itudznt  hzcaXjoJU  oaz 
novo  known,  aj>  gun&iouAly  6upponXzd  by  Wl.  RobvU  ?Kot>tko^  In  loving  mmony 
o^  IviA  uRj$e. 


This  concert  is  being  broadcast  "live"  by  station  WHYY,  91FM,  as  part  of  a 
series  of  twenty-six  such  Monday  evenings,  broadcasts  funded  in  part  by 
The  Garden  Restaurant  and  the  Presser  Foundation.     '  . 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 


For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


Curtis  Concerts  at  the  Museum 


Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  Fred  Horicke,  piano 

Van  Pelt  Auditorium  Karen  Meier,  cello 

Wednesday,  March  21 ,  1984 
12:00  noon 


Sonata,  Opus  53,  "Waldstein"  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Al  1  egro  con  bri o 
Introduzione:  Adagio:  molto 
Rondo.  Alegretto  moderato 

Sonata  in  G  minor,  Opus  5  for  cello  &  piano  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 


PROGRAM  NOTES 

KAREN  MEIER  is  a  second  year  student  of  OrlandoCole  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 
Prior  to  her  studies  there  she  was  a  student  at  the  New  School  of  Music  where  she 
studied  for  five  years  under  the  supervision  of  Metta  Watts  and  Orlando  Cole:  Karen 
is  a  native  of  Norristown,  Pennsylvania  and  has  performed  throughout  the  Philadelphia 
area . 

FRED  HORICKE,  born  in  Dusseldorf ;  Germany,  started  playing  the  piano  at  the  age  of  five. 
At  the  age  of  13  he  became  a  student  of  the  Cologne  Musi khochschul e .    He  has  played  in 
recitals  in  several  major  cities  of  West  Germany  and  has  recorded  for  television  and 
broadcasting  companies.     In  1981  he  was  assigned  first  prize  at  the  International 
Tomassoni  piano  competition  in  Cologne.    He  is  presently  a  student  of  Seymour  Lipkin  at 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 


Curtis  Institute  of  Music  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 

John  De  Lancie,  Director  Robert  Montgomery  Scott,  President 

Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs  Anne  d ' Harnoncourt ,  Director 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Wednesday  21  March  1984  at  8:00pm 


THE  EDITH  L.  PRO ST KO FT  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


THIRTY-NINTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


I     !*  -  • ' 

Sonata  for  Piano  and  Cello  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

in  G  minor,  Op.  5,  No.  2  (1770-1827) 

Adagi'o  sostenuto  e  espressivo 

Allegro  molto  tosto  presto 

Rondo:  Allegro 


Karen  Meier,  cello 
Fred  HcVicke,  piano 


II 

Images,  Set  I 
Reflets  dans  l'eau  -  Hommage  3  Rameau 


Mouvement 


Claude  Debussy 
(1862-1918) 


Sonata  for  Piano,  Op.  1 
( in  one  movement) 


Alban  Berg 
(1885-1935) 


Matthew  Herskowitz,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


Sonata  for  Oboe  and  Piano  (1962) 
E16gie  -  Scherzo  -  Defloration 


III 


Francis  Poulenc 
(1899-1963) 


Betsy  Starr,  oboe 
Thomas  Sauer,  piano 


Quartet  in  F  major  for  Oboe  and  Strings,  K.  370  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Allegro  -  Adagio  -  Rondo:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo  (1756-1791) 

Betsy  Starr,  oboe     Jun-Ching  Lin,  violin 
Andre"  Roy,  viola     Keith  Robinson,  cello 

Karin  Meier:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 
Fred  HbYicke:  Student  of  Seymour  Lipkin 
Matthew  Herskowitz:  Student  of  Seymour  Lipkin 
Betsy  Starr:  Student  of  John  de  Lancie 
Thomas  Sauer:  Student  of  Jorge  Bolet 
Jun-Ching  Lin:  Student  of  Jascha  Brodsky  and  David  Cerone 
AndrfS  Roy:    Student  of  Michael  Tree 
Keith  Robinson:  Student  of  David  Soyer 


John  de  Lancie  prepared  the  Mozart 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  "leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.     If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Nours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentra8mn>  prnwEtuice  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  p.rJiud  to  cwesant  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


Thz  Edith  L.  Ptioitko^  WmonJjxJL  Conc&vt  SoAiu,  cu>  ouA  ttudunt  h.<iQjAoJU>  ojkl 
now  known,  Qzn2Aoiu>ly  Auppoiind  by  Wi.  RobeAt  VtiOAtko^h  in  loving  memoiy 
o&  kiA  uiifae.. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 


For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANN! VERSARV  SEASON  1933-1984 
Friday  23  March  1984  at  8:00pm 


THE  EV1TH  L.  FROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


FORTIETH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


'The  Sandbox" 

Opera  in  One  Act 
Libretto  by  Edward  Albee 

Grandma 

Mommy 

Daddy 

A  Young  Man 

A  Hired  Musician 


Daron  Aric  Haaen 
(1961-  ) 


Karen  Noteboom 

Judith  Pannill 

Michael  Carrigan 

Paul  Romero  (spoken  part) 

Mitchell  Newman 


Annalee  Patipatanakoon , 
David  Niwa , 
Lisa  Ponton, 
Diana  Fish. 


ORCHESTRA 
violin      David  Fedele,  flute 
violin      David  Ciolkowski,  clarinet 
viola     Kathleen  McLean,  bassoon 
cello     Daron  Aric  Hagen,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


II 

Sonata  No.  27  in  E  minor,  Op.  90 
Mi t  Lebhaf tigkeit  und  durchaus  mit 

Empfindung  und  Ausdruck 
Nicht  zu  geschwind  und  sehr  singbar  vorgetragen 

Etude  in  C  major,  Op.  10,  No.  1 
Etude  in  E  major,  Op.  10,  No.  3 

Funerailles 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

(1770-1827) 


Frederick  Chopin 
(1810-1849) 


Franz  Liszt 
(1811-1886) 


Yaron  Etkovitch,  piano 

Karen  Noteboom:  Student  of  Marianne  Casiello/Judi th  Pannill:  Student  of  Raquel  Adonaylo/Paul 
Romero:  Student  of  Ned  Rorem/Mi tchel 1  Newman:  Student  of  David  Cerone  and  Yumi  Scott/ Annal ee 
Patipatanakoon:  Student  of  Aaron  Rosand/David  Niwa;  Student  of  Aaron  Rosand/Lisa  Ponton: 
Student  of  Joseph  de  Pasqual e/Diana  Fish:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole/David  Fedele:  Student  of 
Julius  Baker  and  John  Krell/David  Ciolkowski:  Student  of  Donald  Montanaro/Kathleen  McLean: 
Student  of  Sol  Schoenbach/Daron  Aric  Hagen:  Student  of  Ned  Rorem/Yaron  Etkovitch:  Student 
of  Gary  Graffman/Mr.  Hagen's  opera  is  being  given  its  world  premiere  this  evening/ 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.     If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentrad.uxn'  pnrmkwee  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  fs  proud  to  $?e.sent  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


T/ie  Edith  L.  Vtiobtko^  IKmonloJi  ConcoAX.  SqaXu,  cu>  oua  6tu.de.nt  izcaXcUa  oaz 
now  known,  -U  gznoAouAly  AuppoxXzd  by  Ma.  RoboAt  Psio&tko^  In  loving  mmofty 
o^  k<j>  iacj$e. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curti s ' Insti tute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
  Hov/ard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hal  1  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Monday  26  March  1984  at  8:00pm 


THE  EV1TH  L.  PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


FORTY- FIRST  STUDENT  RECITAL 


I 

Suite  in  D  minor  for  Viola  Alone  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Prelude  -  Allemande  -  Corrente  -  Sarabande  -  (1685-1750) 
Menuetto  I  -  Menutetto  II  -  Gigue 

Christine  Rutledge,  viola 

II 

Sonata  for  Cello  and  Piano  Claude  Debussy 

Prologue  -  Serenade  et  Finale  (1862-1918) 

Sonata  -for  Cello  and  Piano  in  E  minor,  Op.  38  Johannes  Brahms 

Allegro  non  troppo  -  Allegretto  quasi  menuetto  -  Allegro  (1833-1897) 


Lawrence  Figg,  cello 
Catherine  Schneider,  piano 


INTERMISSION 
III 

Sonatensatz,  Op.  Posth.  Brahms 

Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano  No.  4  in  A  minor,  Op.  23        Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Presto  -  Andante  scherzoso,  pi u  allegretto  -  Allegro  molto  (  1770-1827) 

Waltz-Scherzo,  Op.  34  Peter  Tchaikovsky 

(1840-1893) 


Martin  Chalifour,  violin 
Ghenady  Meirson,  piano 

Christine  Rutledge:  Student  of  Michael  Tree 
Lawrence  Figg:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 
Catherine  Schneider:  Student  of  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Martin  Chalifour:  Student  of  Jascha  Brodsky  and  David  Cerone 
Ghenady  Meirson:  Student  of  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 


*  t*-|-*-Nt*-|-*-|-*-t-* 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


The  Edith.  L.  PioAtko^  MwosuaZ  ConceAX  S&Uu,  cla  oua  Atudznt  KacJjtoJU  oJit 
novo  known,  -U  gcnoAouAly  6uppoi£zd  by  Wi.  RobzAX.  ?K06tko^  In  loving  mzmony 
o^  hif>  voi^i. 


This  concert  is  being  broadcast  "live"  by  station  WHYY,  91FM,  as  part  of  a 
series  of  twenty-six  such  Monday  evenings,  broadcasts  funded  in  Dart  by 
The  Garden  Restaurant  and  the  Presser  Foundation.  . 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 


For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


>_*-)- *-!-*-(-*+*+*+*+*+*+*+ *+*+*+*+*+* 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
.  John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Tuesday  27  March  1984  at  8:00pm 

THE  EVITH  L.  VR0STK0FF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


FORTY-SECOND  STUDENT  RECITAL 
GRADUATING  RECITAL:  ARNAN  WIESEL,  piano 
I 


Intermezzo  in  A  major,  Op.  118,  No.  2 
Capriccio  in  C-sharp  minor,  Op.  76,  No.  5 


Johannes  Brahms 
(1833-1897) 
Brahms 


II 

Sonata  in  A  major,  K\  331  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Andante  grazioso  -  Menuetto  -  Alia  Turca:  Allegretto  (1756-  1791) 


Sonata  No.  8  in  C  minor,  Op.  13  "Pathgtique1 
Grave  -  Allegro  di  molto  e  con  brio 
Adagio  cantabile 
Rondo:  Allegro 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(1770-1827) 


INTERMISSION 


Sonata  for  Piano,  Op.  1 
( in  one  movement) 


Sonata  No.  3  in  B  minor,  Op.  58 
Allegro  maestoso 
Scherzo:  molto  vivace 
Largo 

Finale:  presto  non  tanto 


III 


IV 


Alban  Berg 
(1885-1935) 


Frederick  Chopin 
(1810-1849) 


Arnan  Wiesel ,  piano 


Mr.  Wiesel  is  a  graduating  student  of  Seymour  Lipkin 


+  »+*  +  »  +  :f  +  :f  +  :f  +  :f  +  *+»  +  *+»  +  »+»  +  *^^ 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  A/WIl/ERSARV  SEASON  1983-1984 
Wednesday  28  March  1984  at  8:00pm 

THE  EPITH  L.  PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 

FORTY-THIRD  STUDENT  RECITAL 


Suite  for  Harp,  Op.  83     (1969)  Benjamin  Britten 

Overture  -  toccata  -  Nocturne  -  (1913-1976) 
Fugue  -  Hymn  (St.  Denio) 

Variations  on  a  Theme  in  the  Ancient  Style,  Op.  30  Carlos  Salzedo 

Theme  -  Double  -  Bourse  -  Staccati  -  Butterfly  -  (1885-1961) 

Chords  and  Flux  -  Jumps  -  Trills  -  Scales  and  Arpeggios  - 
Barcarolle  -  Prelude  -  Fugue  -  Cadenza-  Conclusion 

Susan  Bennett  Taylor,  harp 

II 

Bravour  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Mozart,  Adol phe-Charl es  Adam 

"Ah,  vous  dirai-je,  Maman"  (1803-1856) 

Judith  Pannill,  soprano 
Bart  Feller,  flute 
Raquel  Adonaylo,  piano 

III 

Les  Diableries     (1979)  Francois  Dompierre 

Le  diable  boiteux  -  Le  diable  amoureux  -  Le  diable  gigueux  (1943-  ) 

Julie  Triquet,  violin 
Thomas  Sauer,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


Sonata  in  B-flat  major  for  Trumpet  and  Piano  (1939)  Paul  Hindemith 

Mi t  Kraft  -  M^ssig  bewegt  -  Trauermusik  (1895-1963) 

Dan  Bowling,  trumpet 
Makoto  Ueno,  piano 

Duo  for  Violin  and  Cello  (to  the  memory  of  C.  Debussy)  Maurice  Ravel 

Allegro  -  Tres  vif  -  Lent  -  Vif,  avec  entrain  (1875-1937) 

Martin  Chalifour,  violin    Peter  Stumpf,  cello 


+  »+»  +  ;f  +  »  +  ;»  +  ;E  +  :f  +  »  +  :f  +  :f  +  :f  +  »  +  *  +  ^^ 


Susan  Bennett  Taylor:  Graduating  student  of  Marilyn  Costello 
Judith  Pannill:  Student  of  Raquel  Adonaylo 
Bart  Feller:  Student  of  Julius  Baker  and  John  Krel 1 
Julie  Triquet:  David  Cerone 
Thomas  Sauer:  Student  of  Jorge  Bolet 
Dan  Bowling:  Graduating  student  of  Frank  Kaderabek 
Makoto  Ueno:  Student  of  Jorge  Bolet 
Martin  Chalifour:  Graduating  student  of  Jascha  Brodsky  and  David  Cerone 
Peter  Stumpf:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes:  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


Thz  EdtiXh  L.  PioAtko^  WmoKxaZ.  QoyicqaX  SzajLqa,  aut>  qua.  ttudznt  h.zcAAodb>  axz 
now  fenown,  -c6  gcneAouAly  AupposUzd  by  Wl.  RobeAX  Vn.o6tko^  i.n  lov-Lng  mmoKy 
oft  hu>  w-t($e. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Felix  Galimir  prepared  the  Ravel 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Friday  30  March  1984  at  8:00pm 

THE  EVITH  L.  PROSTKOEF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


FORTY-FOURTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


I 

Sonata  for  Trombone  and  Piano  in  G  major  Benedetto  Marcel lo 

Adagio  -  Allegro  -  Grave  -  Allegro  (1686-1739) 

Deux  Danses  '       Jean-Michel  Defaye 

(adapted  by  Donald  Knaub)  (1932-  ) 

Danse  sacrge  -  Danse  profane 

Blair  Bollinger,  bass  trombone 
David  Lofton,  piano       .  , 

II 

Sonata  in  A  major  for  Flute  and  Piano  Cesar  Franck 

Allegretto  ben  moderato  -  Allegro  -  (1822-1890) 
Ben  moderato  -  Allegro  poco  mosso 

David  Fedele,  flute 
Lisa  Nagatani ,  piano' i 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Sonata  in  G  minor  for  Cello  and  Piano,  Op.  65  Frederick  Chopin 

Allegro  moderato  -  Scherzo:  Allegro  con  brio  -  (1810-1849) 
Largo  -  Finale:  Allegro 

Pegsoon  Whang,  eel lo 
Yang  Sook  Lee,  piano 

Blair  Bollinger:  Student  of  Charles  Vernon  and  Glenn  Dodson 
David  Lofton:  Graduated  student  of  Dr.  Vladimimr  Sbkoloff 
David  Fedele:  Student  of  Julius  Baker  and  John  Krell 
Lisa  Nagatani:  Student  of  Seymour  Lipkin 
Pegsoon  Whang:  Student  of  David  Soyer 
Yang-Sook  Lee:  Student  of  Gary  Graffman 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.     If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


The,  Edith  L.  Vn.o&t\io^  MomotuaJt  Conc&it  SztvLza,  <u  oua  student  AzcAXatf,  oaz 
now  known,  Ia  gcneAouily  i>uppont<id  by  Wi*  RobeAt  VKObtkofah  In  loving  mmoAy 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 


For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 

John  de  Lancie,  Director 


Sixtieth  Anniversary  Season  1983-1984 


Susannah 


WANAMAKER'S  THIRD  FLOOR  AUDITORIUM 

Saturday  31  March  1984  2:00  P.M. 
Sunday         1  April  1984       2:00  P.M. 


THE  CURTIS  OPERA  DEPARTMENT 

Boris  Goldovsky,  Director 


presents 

Susannah 

A  musical  drama  in  two  acts 
by 

Carlisle  Floyd 

Staged  and  conducted 
by 

Boris  Goldovsky 

Assisted  by 
Richard  Crittenden 

and 

Fredric  Popper 

Set  designed  by 
Frank  Kiman 

Lighting  designed  by  Marcus  Dilliard 
Costumes  by  Leo  Van  Witsen 
Production  Management:  Dream  Merchants 
Opera  Department  Staff:  Kathleen  Scott 

Master  Carpenter:  Walter  Dolan 
Master  Electrician:  F.  Kiman 
Master  Properties:  A.  Lewis 

Costumes  from  Eaves-Brooks  Costume  Co.,  New  York 


Publisher's  copyright: 
By  arrangement  with  Boosey  &  Hawkes,  Inc..  publisher  and  copyright  owner. 


THE   CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 

John  de  Lancie,  Director 

SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 


BORIS  GOLDOVSKY 


Mr.  Goldovsky  was  born  in  Moscow.  In  1930  he  completed  studies  as  a  pianist  at  the 
Franz  Liszt  Academy  in  Budapest.  In  1934  he  graduated  as  a  conductor  from  The  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music.  He  holds  various  degrees  from  Bates  College,  the  Cleveland  Institute 
of  Music,  and  Northwestern  University.  He  has  been  Director  of  the  Opera  Department 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Head  of  the  Opera  Department  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  and,  since  1977,  Head  of  the  Opera  Department  at  The  Curtis 
Institute.  Since  1946  he  has  been  Artistic  Director  of  the  Goldovsky  Opera  Institute. 
Known  to  millions  of  radio  listeners  as  intermission  commentator  on  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  broadcasts,  Mr.  Goldovsky  —  a  Peabody  Award  winner  —  has  added  to  his 
career  as  pianist,  conductor,  stage  director,  and  lecturer,  that  of  author:  among  his 
published  works  are  Accents  on  Opera,  Bringing  Opera  to  Life,  Bringing  Soprano  Arias 
to  Life,  Manual  of  Operatic  Touring,  and  My  Road  to  Opera. 


*  THE  CAST  * 


Susannah  Polk 


Ruth  DAgostino  (March  31) 
Karen  Noteboom  (April  1) 
Gregory  Hopkins  (March  31) 
Jeffrey  Mosher  (April  1) 
Reginald  Pindell 
Blair  Wilson 
John  Murray 
David  Crawford 
Jeffrey  Mosher  (March  31) 
Gregory  Hopkins  (April  1) 
Richard  Zuch 
Sharon  Anstine 
Charmaine  McGilvary 
Maryte  Bizinkauskas 
Janellen  Farmer 

Beth-Ann  McMillan,  Judith  Pannill, 
Guoda  Puzinauskas,  Katherine  Turner, 
April  Woodall,  Edward  J.  Carpitella, 
John  Myers,  Jonathan  Sills 


Sam  Polk,  her  brother 


Olin  Blitch,  an  evangelist 
Little  Bat  McLean  


Elder  McLean 
Elder  Gleaton 
Elder  Hayes . . 


Elder  Off 


Mrs.  McLean 
Mrs.  Gleaton 
Mrs.  Hayes . . 


Mrs.  Off   

People  of  New  Hope  Valley 


The  action  takes  place  in  the  1930s  in  New  Hope  Valley,  Tennessee 


THE  ORCHESTRA 


VIOLINS 

CLARINETS 

David  Salness 

David  Ciolkowski 

Michi  Sugiura 

Vadim  Kozarinsky 

David  Niwa 

Annalee  Patipatanakoon 

OBOE 

Paul  Roby 

Bonnie  Bewick 

Lisa  Messineo  (+  English  horn) 

Alexander  Simionescu 

BASSOON 

Lee-Chin  Siow 

Julie  Triquet 

David  Baughman 

Aimee  Kreston 

HORNS 

uini  ac 

V  lULAo 

Lori  Amada,  Susan  Carroll 

Belinda  Reuning 

Kelly  Shanafelt 

TRUMPETS 

Lisa  Ponton 

Stephen  Luck,  Dan  Bowling 

CELLOS 

TROMBONE 

Raymond  Wang 

Diana  Fish 

Blair  Bollinger 

Yee-Sun  Kim 

HARP 

DOUBLEBASSES 

Susan  Bennett  Taylor 

Timothy  Cobb 

Leigh  Mesh 

CELESTE 

PERCUSSION 

Yaron  Etkovitch 

David  DePeters 

ORCHESTRA  LIBRARIAN 

Kenneth  Every 

Charles  Ross 

Dr.  Edwin  E.  Heilakka 

Patrick  Shrieves 

ORCHESTRA  MANAGERS 

FLUTES 

Lawrence  Burke 

Claudia  Walker 

David  DePeters 

David  Fedele 

Richard  Zuch 

THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Monday  2  April  1984  at  8:00pm 

THE  EVJTH  L.  PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


FORTY-FIFTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


A  VARESE/WEBERN  CELEBRATION 


Konzert,  Op.  24    (  1934)- 
Etwas  lebhaft  -  Sehr  langsam  -  Sehr  rasch 


Anton  Webern 
(1883-1945) 


John  Thorne,  flute    Betsy  Starr,  oboe    Burt  Hara,  clarinet 
Martin  Tipton,  horn    Joseph  Burzinski,  trumpet    Debra  Taylor,  trombone 
Susan  Synnestvedt,  violin    Mary  Hammann,  viola    Joanne  Pearce,  piano 
Paul  Brantley,  conductor 


Density  21.5  for  Flute  Solo  (1936) 


II 


Edgar  Var£se 
(1883-1865) 


John  Thorne,  flute 
III 

Five  Songs,  Op.  3  (1909) 

(from  The  Seventh  Ring  of  Stefan  George) 

Karen  Noteboom  soprano 
David  Lofton,  piano 


Webern 


INTERMISSION 


Poeme  61ectronique  (1958) 
(for  tape  recorder) 


IV 


Var&se 


Symphonie,  Op.  21 
Ruhig  schreitend 


(1928) 
Variationen 


Webern 


Jun-Ching  Lin,  violin    Mitchell  Newman,  violin    Edward  Gazouleas,  viola 
Lawrence  Figg,  cello    Carl  Jackson,  clarinet    John  Warren,  bass  clarinet 
Shelley  Showers,  horn    Michael  Motise,  horn    Therese  Elder,  harp 
Michael  Stern,  conductor 


(please  turn) 


VI 

Octandre  (1934) 
Assez  lent    Tres  vif  et  nerveux    Grave    Anime"  et  jubilatore 


Varese 


Bart  Feller,  flute  &  piccolo     Martin  Tipton,  horn 

Betsy  Starr,  oboe     Joseph  Burzinski,  trumpet 
Burt  Hara,  Eb  and  Bb  clarinets     Debra  Taylor,  trombone 

Kathleen  McLEan,  bassoon     Nicolas  Tsolainos,  doublebass 
Barbara  Yahr,  conductor 

Paul  Brantley:  Student  of  David  Loeb  (composition) 
John  Thorne:  Student  of  Julius  Baker  and  John  Krell 
Karen  Noteboom:  Graduating  student  of  Marianne  Casiello 
David  Lofton:  Graduated  student  of  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Michael  Stern:  Student  of  Max  Rudolf 
Barbara  Yahr:  Student  of  Max  Rudolf 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes:  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


Thz  EdUXh  L.  Pn.o&tko66  WmohloJL  ConcznX  Se/u.e-6,  04  oua  6tu.de.vtf.  h.zcaXjoJU  <xaz 
novo  known,  u>  gznzAouAty  t>uppon£zd  by  Mn.  Robe/ut  P/ioAtko^  Jin  loving  mzsnony 
otf  hu>  voi&e.. 


This  concert  is  being  broadcast  "live"  by  station  WHYY,  91FM,  as  part  of  a 
series  of  twenty-six  such  Monday  evenings,  broadcasts  funded  in  part  by 
The  Garden  Restaurant  and  the  Presser  Foundation. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


THE 

CURTIS 
INSTITUTE 

OF 

MUSIC 

•  r  quart  /// 


John  de  Lancie,  Director 

The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 

presents  a  concert  for  the  pleasure  of 

The  Musical  Fund  Society  of  Philadelphia 

at  Curtis  Hall 
cancelled  due  to  bad  weather 

Tuesday  13  Afwvh  1984  at  8:00  P.  M. 

performed  Tuesday  3  April  1984 


The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  opened  in  Philadelphia  on  October  1 ,  1924. 
Founded  by  Mary  Curtis  Bok  (later  Mrs.  Efrem  Zimbalist),  the  Institute,  which 
is  a  tuition-free  school,  has,  since  its  inception,  provided  musical  training  for 
more  than  2,800  musicians  who  are  accepted  as  students  only  after  a  rigorous 
audition.  The  Curtis  Institute  began  as  a  privately  endowed  school  and  has 
existed  to  date  without  government  support. 

Curtis  counts  among  its  distinguished  graduates  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  names  in  music:  the  late  Samuel  Barber,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Judith 
Blegen,  Jorge  Bolet,  Abram  Chasins,  Shura  Cherkassky,  Lukas  Foss,  Boris 
Goldovsky,  Gary  Graffman,  Eugene  Istomin,  Anton  Kuerti,  Jaime  Laredo, 
Ruth  Laredo,  Gian  Carlo  Menotti,  Anna  Moffo,  Vincent  Persichetti,  George 
Rochberg,  Ned  Rorem,  Aaron  Rosand,  Leonard  Rose,  Peter  Serkin,  Oscar 
Shumsky,  Abbey  Simon,  Susan  Starr,  Arnold  Steinhardt,  and  Benita  Valente. 

The  faculty  at  Curtis  has  included  some  of  the  most  celebrated  musicians 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

For  sixty  years  students  have  come  from  virtually  every  area  in  the  world  to 
develop  their  talents  at  Curtis.  At  present  over  250  Curtis  graduates  are 
members  of  major  American  and  Canadian  orchestras,  with  more  than  1 00  of 
these  occupying  principal  chairs.  Enrollment  each  season  generally 
comprises  160  students,  pursuing  their  studies  with  a  faculty  of  70.  Over  the 
past  few  seasons,  in  addition  to  Americans  and  Canadians,  students  have 
come  from  Republic  of  China,  People's  Republic  of  China,  India,  Mexico, 
Israel,  Japan,  Korea,  Yugoslavia,  the  Philippines,  Holland,  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  Sweden  and  England. 


The  Musical  Fund  Society  of  Philadelphia  was  founded  in  1820  by  a  group 
of  Philadelphia  musicians,  composers,  authors  and  professional  men  who  met 
weekly  to  play  for  their  own  enjoyment  and  is  the  oldest  American  musical 
organization  in  continuous  existence.  Its  first  public  concert  was  given  on 
Tuesday,  April  24,  1821  at  Washington  Hall  on  Third  Street  near  Spruce. 

The  Society  was  among  the  initial  donors  to  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
and  helped  in  many  ways  to  get  that  now  famous  ensemble  established.  It  has 
conducted  world-wide  competitions  for  chamber  and  orchestral  works  and 
presented  chamber  music  concerts  in  the  city's  high  schools.  It  sponsors 
recitals  by  talented  young  musicians  and  presents  free  each  year  a  wide  range 
of  outstanding  musical  events  performed  by  renowned  artists  and  organiza- 
tions for  the  enjoyment  of  Philadelphia  music  lovers.  The  Society  also  awards 
scholarships  annually  to  qualified  and  deserving  students  planning  a  career  in 
music. 


THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 

John  de  Lancie,  Director 


Suite  for  Unaccompanied  Cello  

No.  2  in  D  minor,  S.  1008 

Prelude  -  Allemande  - 
Courante  -  Sarabande  - 
Menuett  l  -  Menuett  ll  -  Gigue 

Peter  Stumpf,  cello 


II 

Piano  Sonata  in  C  major,  Op.  53  ("Waldstein")  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Allegro  con  brio  (1770-1827) 
Introduzione  -  Adagio  molto 
Rondo:  Allegretto  molto 

Fred  Hdricke,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Quintet  for  Piano  and  Strings   

in  A  major,  D.  667  ("Trout  Quintet ") 

Allegro  vivace 
Andante 
Scherzo:  Presto 
Thema:  Andantino 
Allegro  giusto 

Michi  Sugiura,  violin         Lawrence  Figg,  cello 
Mary  Hammann,  viola         Timothy  Cobb,  doublebass 
Makoto  Ueno,  piano 

Peter  Stumpf:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 
Fred  Hdricke:  Student  of  Seymour  Lipkin 
Michi  Sugiura:  Student  of  Arnold  Steinhardt  and  Yumi  Ninomiya  Scott 
Mary  Hammann:  Student  of  Michael  Tree 
Lawrence  Figg:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 
Timothy  Cobb:  Student  of  Roger  Scott 
Makoto  Ueno:  Student  of  Jorge  Bolet 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(1685-1750) 


Franz  Schubert 

(1797-1828) 


Jascha  Brodsky  prepared  the  Schubert 


THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 
RITTENHOUSE  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA  19130 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


and  the 
CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 
present  a  Student  Recital 
Wednesday  April  4,  1984 

12:15  P.  M. 

PROGRAM 
I 


First  Sonata  for  Flute  and  Piano 
Allegro  moderato 
Adagio 

Allegro  poco  moderato 


Bohuslav  Martinu 
(1890-1959) 


John  Thome  -  Flute 


Ghenady  Meirson  -  Piano 


II 


Five  Lithuanian  songs 

Pavasario  Dienele 
Isaus  Pavasaris 
Tykiai  Tykiai 
Naslaites  Rauda 


(The  Spring  Day) 
(The  Spring  will  Bud  Forth) 
(Oh,  so  quietly) 
(Song  of  the  Orphan) 


Plaukai  Sau  Laivelis  (He  Sail  His  Little  Boat) 


Bakauciznos 

Budriunas 

Budriunas 

Sinius 

Simkaus 


Maryte  Bizinkauskas  -  Soprano 


Elizabeth  Manus  -  Piano 


III 


Don  Quichotte  A  Dulcinee 

Chanson  romanesque 
Chanson  epique 
Chanson  a  bo ire 

Deep  River 

Ride  on  King  Jesus 


Maurice  Ravel 
(1875-1937) 


Spiritual  arr.  by  Burleigh 
Spiritual  arr.  by  Johnson 


Reginald  Pindell  -  Baritone 


David  Lofton  -  Piano 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
John  de  Lancie,  Director  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 


NO  SMOKING  PLEASE 


THE     CURTIS     INSTITUTE     OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Wednesday  4  April  1984  at  8:00pm 


THE  EDITH  L.  PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


FORTY-SIXTH  STUDENT  RECITAL:  ROGER  SCOTT'S  DOUBLEBASS  STUDENTS 


Sonata  in  D  major  for  Doublebass  and  Piano 
Lento  -  Allegro  -  Lento  -  Allegro 


George  Phil i  p p  Telemann 
(1681-1767) 


Steven  Zeserman,  doublebass 
Hugh  Sung,  piano 


Gran  Duetto  No  1  in  G  major 

Allegro  -  Andante  -  Polacca 


Giovanni  Bottesini 
(1821-1889) 


Jeremy  McCoy  and  Leigh  Mesh,  doublebasses 


Iberique  Peninsul aire ' 

(dedicated  to  Paco  Ibanez' 


Francois  Rabbath 
(1931-  ) 


Waltzes  Numbers  4  and  6  for  Doublebass 


Domenico  Dragonetti 
(1763-1846) 


Song  for  Doublebass 


Nicolas  Tsolainos 
(1961-  ) 


Nicolas  Tsolainos,  doublebass 
Thomas  Sauer,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


Sonata  No.  5  in  E  minor 

Largo  con  moto  sentimento  -  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Largo  doloroso  -  Allegro  con  spirito 


Antonio  Vivaldi 
(1678-1741) 


William  Til  ley,  doublebass 
Sepp  Grotenhuis,  piano 


Per  guesta  bella  mano 


Timothy  Cobb,  doublebass 
John  Myers,  bass-baritone 
Kathleen  Scott,  piano 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(1756-1791) 


Duetto  for  Violoncello  and  Doublebas; 


Giocchino  Rossini 
(1792-1868) 

Calvin  F.  Liddle,  doublebass  and  Karen  Meier,  cello 


+  *  +  »  +  *  +  *+*  +  »  +  »+»  +  :f  +  ;f  +  »  +  »  +  »  +  »  +  ^ 


Steven  Zeserman,  Jeremy  McCoy,  Leigh  Mesh,  Nicolas  Tsolainos,  William  Tilley, 
Timothy  Cobb,  and  Calvin  Liddle  are  students  of  Roger    Scott.    Mr.  Tsolainos 
and  Mr.  Liddle  will  be  graduating  this  May. 


Hugh  Sung:  Student  of  Jorge  Bolet 
Thomas  Sauer:  Student  of  Jorge  Bolet 
Sepp  Grotenhuis:  Student  of  Gary  Graffman 
John  Myers:  Graduating  student  of  Todd  Duncan 
Karen  Meier:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


The.  Edith  L.  Pioitko^  WmohAjxJi  ConceAt  SexLeA,  cu>  ouA  6tu.de.nt  h.zcaXoZa  oaz 
now  known,  u>  gzneAouAly  4u.ppoite.d  by  M*.  Robzftt  Vh.obtk.0^  i.n  loving  memory 
o&  hu  uw^e. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
 Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


:+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*  J 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Friday  6  April  1984  at  8:00pm 


THE  EVUH  L.  PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


FORTY-SEVENTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 
I 

Sonata  No.  1  for  FLute  and  Piano  Bohuslav  Martinu 

Allegro  moderato  -  Adagio  -  Allegro  poco  moderato  (1890-1959) 

John  Thorne,  flute 
Ghenady  Meirson,  piano 

II 

La  cheminge  du  Roi  Rene"                                .  Darius  Milhaud 

Cortege  -  Aubade  -  Jongleurs  -  La  Maousinglade  -  (1892-1974) 
Joutes  sur  l'arc  -  Chasse  a  Valabre  -  Madrigal-Nocturne 

David  Fedele,  flute     John  Warren,  clarinet 
Andrea  Plesnarski,  oboe     Lawrence  Burke,  bassoon 
Michael  Motise,  horn 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Concerto  for  Viola  William  Walton 

Andante  comodo  -  Vivo,  con  molto  preciso  -  Allegro  moderato  (1902-1983) 

Edward  P.  Gazouleas,  viola 
Nozomi  Takashima,  piano 

IV 

Quintet  for  Wind  Instruments  Paul  Taffanel 

Allegro  con  moto  -  Andante  -  Vivace  (1844-1908) 

Claudia  Walker,  flute    John  Warren,  clarine-t 
Andrea  Plesnarski,  oboe    David  McGill,  bassoon 
Michael  Motise,  horn 

John  Thorne:  Student  of  Julius  Baker  and  John  Krell 
Ghenady  Meirson:  Graduating  student  of  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
David  Fedele:  Student  of  Julius  Baker  and  John  Krell 
Andrea  Plesnarski:  Student  of  John  de  Lancie 
John  Warren:  Student  of  Donald  Montanaro 
Lawrence  Burke:  Student  of  Sol  Schoenbach 
:■'  Michael  Motise:  Student  of  Myron  Bloom 

Edward  P.  Gazouleas:  Graduating  student  of  Michael  Tree 
Nozomi  Takashim:  Graduated  student  of  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Claudia  Walker:  Student  of  Julius  Baker  and  John  Krell 
David  McGill:  Student  of  Sol  Schoenbach 

John  de  Lancie  prepared  the  Milhaud  and  the  Taffanel 


+  *  +  *  +    +    +  *  +  *  +  *  +    +  *  +  *  +  *  +  +  +  *  +  +  +  *  +  *  +  *  +  *  +  *  +  +  +  *  +  +  *  +  *  +  +  +  *  + *+*  +  >f.  +  *  +  >(.  +  >(.  +  +  +  ii.  + +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  + 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


The.  Edith  L.  Piottko^  MumoJuaZ  ConceAt  SeAleA,  oa  oua  4tu.de.nt  n.ecJJ:a.JU  oAe 
now  known,  Ia  geneAouAly  6u.ppohA.ed  by  M*.  RobeAt  Ptiottko^  In  loving  memory 
ofa  hjj>  wlfae. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


*.).*+★-(- *4.*-f.*+*+*-|-*^.*^-*+*^.*^.*^.*4.*+*j-J-  y^^^py—^I  **« •*+ *  +*+ *+  *+ *+  *+*+*+*+ * +*+*+*+*+ 

 ^>#-<iic^^^  

THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Monday  9  April  1984  at  8:00pm 


THE  EV1TH  L.  PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


FORTY-EIGHTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


EIN  LIEDERABEND 


Ehre  Gottes  in  der  Natur 
L'amante  impaziente 
In  questa  tomba  oscura 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(1770-1827) 


Reginald  Pindell,  baritone 
David  Lofton,  piano 


Der  Neugierige 
Halt! 

Die  liebe  Farbe 
Ungeduld 


Franz  Schubert 
(1797-1828) 


Blair  Wilson,  tenor 
Lys  Symonette,  piano 


Du  liebst  mich  nicht 
Totengraber  Lied 


Schubert 
Schubert 


Reginald  Pindell,  baritone 
David  Lofton,  piano 


In  der  Nacht 


Robert  Schumann 
(1810-1856) 


Judith  Pannill,  soprano      Blair  Wilson,  tenot 
Lys  Symonette,  piano 


Die  Schwestern 


Johannes  Brahms 
(1833-1897) 


Judith  Pannill 


soprano  Katherine  Turner,  soprano 
Lys  Symonette,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


Hat  dich  die  Liebe  beriihrt 

Und  gestern  hat  er  mir  Rosen  gebracht 

Verborgenheit 

In  dem  Schatten  meiner  Locken 


Josef  Marx 
(1882-196U) 

Hugo  Wolf 
(1860-1903) 


Suzanne  Brown,  soprano 
Elizabeth  Manus,  piano 


(please  turn) 


Lied  der  Mignon  "Kennst  du  das  Land?" 


Wolf 


Sharon  Anstine,  mezzo-soprano 
Thomas  Jaber,  piano 

Wer  hat  das  Liedl  ein  erdacht?  Gustav  Mahler 

Um  schlimme  Kinder  artig  zu  machen  (1860-1910) 
Ablosung  im  Sommer 
Scheiden  und  Meiden 


Katherine  Turner,  soprano 
Thomas  Jaber,  piano 


Heimliche  aufforderung 

Allerseelen 

Cacilie 


Richard  Strauss 
(186U-I9U9) 


John  Murray,  baritone 
Thomas  Jaber,  piano 


Nacht 

Schilflied 
Die  Naehtigall 


Alban  Berg 
(1885-1935) 


Judith  Pannill. 
Thomas  Jaber. 


soprano 
piano 


Reginald  Pindell:  Graduating  student  of  Raquel  Adonaylo 
David  Lofton:  Graduated  student  of  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Blair  Wilson:  Student  of  Todd  Duncan 
Judith  Pannill:  Student  of  Raquel  Adonaylo 
Katherine  Turner:  Graduating  student  of  Ellen  Faull 
Suzanne  Brown:  Student  of  Marianne  Casiello 
Elizabeth  Manus:  Student  of  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Sharon  Anstine:  Graduating  student  of  Raquel  Adonaylo 
John  Murray:  Student  of  Todd  Duncan 

Thomas  Jaber  and  Lys  Symonette  prepared  the  program 


,The  Edith  L.  Prostkoff  Memorial  Concert  Series,  as  our  student  recitals  are  now 
known,   is  generously  supported  by  Mr.  Robert  Prostkoff  in  loving  memory  of  his  wife. 

The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 
For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  h :30pm. 
Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
 Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director  


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall .SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Wednesday  11  April  1984  at  8:-00pm 


THE  EVITH  L.  PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


FORTY-NINTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


Trio  for  Flute,  Viola,  and  Cello,  Op.  40 
Allegro  grazioso  -  Andante  -  Allegro  non  troppo 


Albert  Roussel 
(1869-1937) 


John  Thorne,  flute     Christine  Rutledge,  viola 
Yee-Sun  Kim,  cello 


Sonata  No.  9  in  A  major,  Op. 
Adagio  sostenuto  -  Presto 
Andante  con  variazioni 
Presto 


II 

47  "Kreutzer" 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(1770-1827) 


Emmanuel le  Boisvert,  violin 
Catherine  Schneider,  piano 


Sonata  for  Cello  and  Piano, 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Adagio  -  Presto  -  Adagio 
Allegro  appassionato 


INTERMISSION 


III 


Op.  6 


Samuel  Barber 
(1910-1981) 


Peter  Stumpf,  cello 
Joanne  P'earce,  piano 


String  Quartet  No.  1 
Lento  -  Allegretto  • 


IV 


Al legro  vivace 


Bela  Bartok 
(1881-1945) 


David  Salness,  violin 
Pyinah  Chon,  violin 


Chauncey  Patterson,  viola 
Keith  Hall  Robinson  II,  cello 


John  Thorne:  Student  of  Julius  Baker  and  John  Krell 
Christine  Rutledge:  Graduating  student  of  Michael  Tree 
Yee-Sun  Kim:  Student  of  David  Soyer 
Emmanuel le  Boisvert:  Graduating  student  of  David  Cerone 
Catherine  Schneider:  Student  of  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Peter  Stumpf:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 
Joanne  Pearce:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff  and  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
David  Salness:  Student  of  David  Cerone 
Pyinah  Chon:  Student  of  David  Cerone  and  Yumi  Ninomiya  Scott 
Chauncey  Patterson:  Student  of  Michael  Tree 
Keith  Hall  Robinson  II:  Graduating  student  of  David  Soyer 
Karen  Tuttle  prepared  the  Roussel 
Felix  Galimir  prepared  the. Bartok 


The  Institute's  s^Jents  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  q.  lity  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


The.  Edith  L.  Piottko^  MmofuaZ  ConceAX  Sqjvlu,  cut,  oua  student.  h.e.(uXoJLb  aJie. 
now  known,  aj>  qeneAouAly  t>uppon£e.d  by  Rt..  RobeAX  Vn.o6tko^  -in  loving  memory 
OjJ  hu>  wi^e.. 


This  concert  is  being  broadcast  "live"  by  station  WHYY,  91FM,  as  part  of  a 
series  of  twenty-six  such  Monday  evenings,  broadcasts  funded  in  part  by 
The  Garden  Restaurant  and  the  Presser  Foundation.  . 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 


For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornbl urn, , Concert  Division  Director 


T  H  I:      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF     M  U  < 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
CurttS  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Friday  13  April  1984  at  8:00pm 

THE  EmWTTTkOSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


FIFTIETH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


Trio  Sonata  VI  in  G  major,  S.  530 
Prelude  and  Fugue  on  B-A-C-H 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


Elizabeth  Melcher,  organ 
II 

Ballade  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Op.  23 
Etude  in  E  major,  Op.  10,  No.  3 
Polonaise  No.  5  in  F-sharp  minor,  Op.  44 

Soo-Jin  Park,  piano 
III 

Sixth  Meditation    (for  solo  violin,  1984) 
I  Sennets    II  Larks    III  Burlesque    IV  Ravens    V  Tuckets 
Michaela  Modjeska  Paetsch,  violin 


Franz  Liszt 
(1811-1886) 


Frederick  Chopin 
(1810-1849) 
Chopin 


Chopin 


Daron  Aric  Hagen 
(1961-  ) 


INTERMISSION 


Sunprint  (1580) 


IV 


Mitchell  Newman,  violin     Martin  Tipton,  horn 
Bart  Feller,  flute 
V 

Three  Silent  Things  (1984) 

Song  Cycle  oi  American  Poets 
1  Walt  Whitman:  from  Song  of  Myself 
2  Robert  Graves:  Despite  and  Still 

3  Christina  Rosetti:  Ferry  Me  Across  the  Water 
4  Jacx  Larson:  Do  I  Love  You  More  Than  a  Day? 
5  Robinson  Jeffers:  Pitiless  God 
6a  Adelaide  Crapsey:  Three  Silent  Things 

6b  Interlude 
6c  Adelaide  Crapsey:  The  Warning 
7  Walt  Whitman:  from  Specimen  Days 
8  Paul  Goodman:  Rain  in  Spring 
9  Robert  Graves:  Now  That  I  Love  You 
10  Wallace  Stevens:  A  Clear  Day  and  No  Memories 

Karen  Noteboom,  soprano        Lisa  Ponton,  viola 
Michaela  Paetsch,  violin        Robert  LaRue,  cello 
Daron  Aric  Hagen,  piano 

VI 

Divertimento  (1984) 
1  Mazurka    2'Aubade    3  Fifth  Meditation    4  Nocturne    5  Riffs  for  Les 


Hagen 


Hagen 


Hagen 


Lisa  Ponton,  viola     Charles  Ross,  vibraharp 
Therese  Elder,  harp 


(please  turn) 


:t±3£*  +  t  +  t  +  +  +  t  +  f+Aj 


Elizabeth  Melcher:  Student  of  John  Weaver 
Soo-Jin  Park:  Student  of  Gary  Graffman 
Daron  Aric  Hagen:  Graduating  student  of  Ned  Rorem 
Michaela  Modjeska  Paetsch:  Student  of  Szyinon  Goldberg 
Mitchell  Newman:  Student  of  David  Cerone  and  Yumi  Ninomiya  Scott 
Martin  Tipton:  Graduating  student  of  Myron  Bloom 
Bart  Feller:  Student  of  Julius  Baker  and  John  Krell 
Karen  Noteboom:  Graduating  student  of  Marianne  Casiello 
Lisa  Ponton:  Student  of  Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Robert  LaRue:  Graduating  student  of  David  Soyer 
Charles  Ross:  Student  of  Gerald  Carlyss 
Therese  Elder:  Graduating  student  of  Marilyn  Costello 

Except  for  Sunprint,  Mr.  Haqen's  works  are  being  given  their  world  premieres. 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


Thz  Edith  L.  Pioitko^  MzmoUaJL  ConcoAt  ShaIu,  oa  oua.  itadznt  izcltati,  oaz 
now  known,  jj>  gzwAouAly  6uppoi£e.d  bij  Ma.  RobeAX.  Pioiiko^  i.n  loving  mzmomj 

0(J  hi/>  w-cjje. 


The  Steinwey  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 


For  concert,  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblutn,  Concert  Division  Director 


URTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 

FOUND  LI)   HY  MARY  LOUISE  CURTIS  BOJC 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

John  de  Lancie* 

Director  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 

Mrs.  Cary  William  Bok 

Chairman  of  The  Board 


William  Carson  Bodine,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Curtis  Bok 
Mrs.  Diana  Steiner  Dickstein* 
Mrs.  Allen  S.  Goldman 
Frank  Gorell* 
Robert  Hauptfuhrer 
Harris  N.  Hollin 


Mrs.  Robert  Montgomery  Scott 
Samuel  R.  Shipley,  III 


Mrs.  Philip  Klein 
Shaun  F.  O'Malley 
C.  Justin  Miller* 
Milton  L.  Rock 


J.  Roffe  Wike,  II 


'Curtis  Alumnus 


one 


^y^aj<^  <^£msUA&  ^)uj</iAs  ^SaA  ^uriAct/tAt 


This  60th  anniversary  is  a  celebration,  but,  more 
accurately,  it  is  a  tribute  to  Mary  Louise  Curtis  Bok 
Zimbalist.  Her  vision,  her  courage,  her  generosity  created 
an  institution  which  has  provided  the  education,  the 
inspiration,  and  the  opportunities  for  successful  careers 
for  the  more  than  3000  students  who  have  received  a  free 
education  at  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  during  the  past 
sixty  years. 

The  presence  of  our  graduates  in  the  forefront  of 
the  most  prestigious  musical  performance  activities  in  the 
Western  World  during  these  sixty  years  is  the  most 
convincing  testimony  to  the  success  of  her  dreams. 

We  invite  our  alumni,  our  friends,  our  supporters 
to  celebrate  this  anniversary  with  us  and  to  join  us  in 
contributing  to  the  future  success  and  welfare  of  our 
school. 

This  will  be  the  true  tribute  to  the  ideals  of  Mary 
Louise  Curtis  Bok  Zimbalist  -  an  expression  of  our 
gratitude  through  our  support  of  the  future  of  her 
creation. 


John  de  Lancie 
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APRIL  16-22,  1984 


A  MINI  CONCERT  SERIES  IN 
THE  JOHN  WANAMAKER  GRAND  COURT 


•ALUMNI 


ARTISTS • 


MONDAY,  APRIL  16 

Goliard  Brass  Quintet  (students) 

C.  Benjamin  Mundy,  trumpet 
Joseph  E.  Burzinski,  trumpet 
Martin  N.  Tipton,  horn 
Richard  Stout,  trombone 
Blair  Bollinger,  bass  trombone 

Trio 

Mark  Gigliotti,  bassoon  79 
Charles  Salinger,  clarinet  77 
Lori  Packer,  piano  79 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  17 

Lori  Packer,  piano  79 
Lloyd  Smith,  violoncello  '65 
Rheta  Smith,  accompanist 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  18 

Susan  Leider,  voice 
David  Lofton,  accompanying  '83 
David  Brown,  piano  '67/Comp.  73 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  19 

Sophie  Bruno  de  Lise,  harp  76 

Percussion  Ensemble  (students) 

David  De  Peters 
Kenneth  Every 
Charles  Ross 
Patrick  Shrieves 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

•  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  • 

Robert  Grooters 

President 


Mrs.  Freda  Pastor  Berkowitz 
Mrs.  Diana  Steiner  Dickstein 
Mrs.  Doris  Hamel  Eicher 
Mrs.  Edith  Evans  Frumin 
Mrs.  Joan  Dolgonos  Gross 
Jacob  Krachmalnick 
Theodore  Lettvin 


Frederick  Orville  Lewis 
C.  Justin  Miller 
Mrs.  Peggy  Schumacker  Scott 
Mrs.  Florence  Frantz  Snyder 
Mrs.  Ingrid  Sobolewska 
Ms.  Barbara  Sorlien 


•  ALUMNI  WEEK  COMMITTEE  • 

Mrs.  Joan  Dolgonos  Gross,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Edith  Evans  Frumin 
Mrs.  Peggy  Schumacker  Scott 
Edwin  F.  McCoy,  Esquire 
Mrs.  Yvonne  K.  Unrath,  Coordinator 
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LEE  LUVISI  was  born  in  1937  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  He  was  a  student  of  Rudolf 
Serkin  and  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski  at  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  Upon  his 
graduation  there  he  became  the  youngest  faculty  member  in  the  history  of  that 
institution.  Returning  in  1963  to  make  Louisville  his  home,  Luvisi  assumed  the 
position  of  Artist  in  Residence  at  the  University  of  Louisville  School  of  Music  where 
he  is  now  also  Head  of  the  Piano  Department. 

Lee  Luvisi's  solo  activities  through  the  years  have  included  a  formidable  list  of 
major  recital  and  orchestral  engagements  across  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico 
and  Europe.  He  has  performed  with  nearly  every  important  orchestra  in  North 
America  and  under  such  distinguished  conductors  as  Bernstein,  Ormandy  and 
Steinberg.  His  European  career  has  seen  numerous  highly-acclaimed  appearances  in 
London,  Vienna,  Berlin  and  other  major  capitals. 

As  a  chamber  pianist  Mr.  Luvisi  collaborates  regularly  with  many  of  the  worlds 
foremost  musicians  and  ensembles.  In  addition  to  his  career  as  soloist  and  teacher,  Mr. 
Luvisi  is  now  the  pianist  with  The  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center. 


GIANN  A  ROLANDI  was  born  in  New  York  City,  raised  in  Spartanburg,  South 
Carolina,  and  received  her  musical  education  at  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in 
Philadelphia.  Prior  to  her  recognition  as  a  major  artist  Miss  Rolandi  revealed  her 
outstanding  potential  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions  where  she  was  heard  as  a 
national  finalist  on  nationwide  radio. 

Miss  Rolandi  is  now  firmly  established  in  the  front  rank  of  important  young 
singers,  with  equal  success  on  the  opera,  concert  and  recital  stages.  She  made  her 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1979  as  Sophie  in  Der  Rosenkavalier  and  that  same 
season  made  her  New  York  Philharmonic  debut  with  conductors  Erich  Leinsdorf  and 
Andre  Kostelanetz.  She  made  her  New  York  City  Opera  debut  in  1975  and  quickly 
became  that  company's  leading  coloratura  soprano. 

Miss  Rolandi  made  her  European  debut  at  Glyndebourne  in  1981  asZerbinetta  in 
Ariadne  auf  Naxos  and  her  Santa  Fe  Opera  debut  during  the  summer  of  1 982,  singing 
Philine  in  Mignon  and  Adele  in  Die  Fledermaus.. 

Miss  Rolandi  continues  her  career  appearing  in  the  world's  leading  Opera  Houses, 
with  the  major  symphony  orchestras  and  on  the  recital  stage. 


VLADIMIR  SOKOLOFF  -  Accompanying  and  Vocal  Repertoire.  Honorary 
Doctor  of  Music  Degree,  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  Student  of  Harry  Kaufman, 
Accompanying;  Abram  Chasins,  Piano;  Louis  Bailly,  Chamber  Music.  Accompanist  of 
Efrem  Zimbalist  from  1936  until  the  latter's  retirement  in  1958.  Assisting  artist  with 
William  Primrose,  Felix  Salmond,  Toshiya  Eto,  Dusalina  Giannini,  Jaime  Laredo,  Peter 
Schrier,  Helen  Jepson,  Anna  Moffo,  William  Kincaid,  Mason  Jones  and  others. 
Assisting  artist  in  concert  and  recordings  with  the  Curtis  String  Quartet.  Performances 
and  recordings  as  the  official  pianist  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  from  1938  until  1950. 
Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  Chamber  Music  Series  from  195 1  to 
1968.  Also  on  the  faculty  of  the  New  School  of  Music  and  Temple  University.  Dr. 
Sokoloff  joined  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  faculty  in  1936. 


ROGRAM 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
(1756-1791) 


RICHARD  STRAUSS 
(1864-1949) 


VINCENZO  BELLINI 
(1801-1835) 


FANTASY  IN  D  MINOR,  K.  397 
Lee  Luvisi,  Piano  '57 

II 

DIE  NACHT,  OPUS  10,  NO.  3 
NICHTS,  OPUS  10,  NO.  2 
SAUSLE,  LIEBE  MYRTHE,  OPUS  63,  NO.  8 
AMOR,  OPUS  68,  NO.  5 

III 

"CARE  COMPAGNE,  COME  PER  ME" 

(from  La  Sonnambula) 
Gianna  Rolandi,  Soprano  '74 
Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Accompanying  '36 


INTERMISSION 


ROBERT  SCHUMANN 
(1810-1856) 


IV 

CARNAVAL/OPUS  9 
Lee  Luvisi 


CLAUDE  DEBUSSY 
(1862-1918) 


LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 
(1918-  ) 


QUATRE  CHANSONS  DE  JEUNESSE 
Pantomime 
Clair  de  Lune 
Pierrot 
Apparition 

"GLITTER  AND  BE  GAY" 

(Cunegonde's  Jewel  Song  from  CANDIDE) 
Gianna  Rolandi 
Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 


THIS  PROGRAM  IS  BEING  BROADCAST  ON  STATION  WHYY,  91  FM,  AS  PART  OF  A  SERIES  OF  26  MONDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS. 
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MITCHELL  LURIE,  born  in  New  York,  began  his  distinguished  career  when,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  played  the  Mozart  A  Major  Concerto  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
under  Otto  Klemperer.  Graduating  from  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  he  was  chosen  by  Fritz 
Reiner  to  be  principal  clarinetist  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  later  moving  to  the  same  position 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  His  chamber  music  appearances  with  the  Paganini,  Fine  Arts, 
Hungarian  and  Guarneri  Quartets  culminated  in  concerts  with  the  famed  Budapest  Quartet  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  Pablo  Casals  Festivals  in  Puerto  Rico.  In  the  L.A.  Chamber 
Orchestra's  1974  tour  of  Europe,  Mr.  Lurie  was  soloist  under  Neville  Marriner's  direction.  For 
three  decades,  he  has  presented  clinics,  seminars  and  workshops  at  Universities  throughout  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia  and  Israel.  Forthe  past  twenty  years  he  has  headed  the  woodwind 
department  at  the  Music  Academy  of  the  West  in  Santa  Barbara  in  their  summer  program.  He  is 
currently  a  member  of  the  Graduate  Council  of  the  School  of  Music  at  U.S.C. 


MUIR  STRING  QUARTET.  The  members  of  the  Muir  String  Quartet  met  at  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  where 
thej  studied  chamber  music  with  Felix  Galimir,  Mischa  Schneider  of  the  Budapest  Quartet,  and  Arnold  Steinhardt  and  Michael  Tree  of  the 
Guarneri  Quartet.  After  leading  separate  professional  careers,  the  members  of  the  Muir  converged  at  Yale  University  to  win  the  Edward  R. 
Wardell  Fellowship,  ["his  tw  o-year  residency  enabled  them  to  work  in  a  stimulating  academic  situation  and  receive  invaluable  instruction  from 
Raphael  Hillyer  and  Oscar  Shumsky. 

BAYLA  KEYES.  violinist,  made  her  debut  as  soloist  with  the  Louisv  ille  Orchestra  in  1973  and  entered  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  the  same 
year  as  a  student  of  Jascha  Brodsky  and  Ivan  Galamian.  She  attended  the  Meadowmount  School  of  Music  in  New  York  and  participated  in  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  Music  Seminar.  Miss  Keyes  performed  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  in  the  summers  of  1977-79  and  toured  with  Music 
from  Marlboro  in  1979  and  1980.  She  received  her  M.M.  at  Yale  as  a  student  of  Oscar  Shumsky. 

JOSEPH  GENL'ALDI.  violinist  was  a  student  of  Varton  Manoogian  at  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  from  1968-72.  He  then 
attended  The  Curtis  Institute  of  M  usic.  where  he  studied  with  Jascha  Brodsky  and  Ivan  Galamian.  He  was  appointed  Associate  Concertmaster 
of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  for  the  1977-78  season.  Mr.  Genualdi  was  a  regular  participant  in  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  from  1967-79 
and  has  toured  with  Music  from  Marlboro.  He  was  awarded  First  Prize  in  the  Hudson  Valley  Competition  in  1979. 

S  I  EVEN  ANSELL,  violist,  began  his  musical  training  at  the  age  of  ten  in  Seattle,  Washington,  where  he  played  in  the  Seattle  Youth 
Symphony  and  studied  with  Vilem  Sokel  and  Veda  Reynolds.  As  a  student  at  the  Curtis  Institute,  he  studied  with  Michael  Tree  and  Karen 
Turtle.  Upon  graduation  from  Curtis.  Mr.  Ansell  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  at  the  University  of  Houston.  He  has  performed 
at  Saratoga,  Tanglewood  and  Marlboro.  Mr.  Ansell  performed  as  Assistant  Principal  violist  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  from  1977-79  under 
Andre  Previn,  after  which  he  joined  the  Muir  Quartet  and  became  an  instructor  at  Yale. 

MI(  HAEL  REYNOLDS,  cellist,  is  a  native  of  Bozeman,  Montana  and  began  his  musical  studies  there.  While  in  high  school,  he  was 
appointed  principal  cellist  of  the  All-Northwest  Orchestra  twice  and  toured  Europeas  principal  cellist  of  America's  Youth  inConcert.  Hethen 
attended  the  Curtis  Institute  where  he  studied  with  David  Soyer,  Martita  Casals  and  George  Neikrug.  Upon  receiving  his  Bachelor  of  Music 
degree  from  Curtis  in  1977.  he  performed  extensively  in  recital  and  as  soloist  with  orchestras  in  Montana  and  on  the  East  Coast  and  has  attended 
the  New  Hampshire.  Marblehead,  and  Marlboro  Festivals. 

THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC  EXPRESSES  ITS  GRATITUDE  TO  THE  WURLITZER  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA- 
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THE  MUIR  STRING  QUARTET 

Joseph  Genua  Id  i,  violin  '76 
Bayla  Keyes,  violin  '77, 
Steven  Ansel  I,  viola  '75 
Michael  Reynolds,  cello  '77 
Mitchell  Lurie,  clarinet  '42 


FRANZ  JOSEF  HAYDN 
(1732-1809) 


QUARTET  IN  G  MAJOR,  OP.  54,  NO.  1 
Allegro  con  brio 
Allegretto 

Menuetto:  Allegretto 
Finale:  Presto 


ALBAN  BERG 
(1885-1935) 


QUARTET  FOR  STRINGS,  OP.  3 
Langsam 
Mdssige  Viertel 


INTERMISSION 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
(1756-1791) 


QUINTET  FOR  CLARINET  AND  STRINGS 
IN  A  MAJOR,  K.  581 

Allegro 

Larghetto 

Menuetto  -  Trio  I  -  Trio  II 
Allegretto  con  variazioni 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  STEINWAY  PIANO  -  FOR  ITS  SUPPORT  OF  THE  PIANO  PROGRAM  AT  THE  INSTITUTE. 
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RAFAEL  DRUI AN  was  born  in  Vologda,  Russia  in  1922  and  was  taken  to  Havana  by  his 
parents  at  the  age  of  one.  At  eight,  he  was  accepted  as  a  scholarship  pupil  by  Amadeo  Roldan,  the 
conductor  of  the  Havana  Philharmonic.  Two  years  later  he  came  to  the  United  States  and 
auditioned  for  Leopold  Stokowski,  who  recommended  him  to  the  Curtis  Institute,  where  he 
studied  with  Lea  Luboshutz  and  Efrem  Zimbalist,  graduating  in  1942.  While  at  Curtis,  he  won  a 
youth  audition  and  appeared  as  soloist  withThe  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  1938.  Between  1943  and 
1946  he  served  in  the  United  States  Army. 

Rafael  Druian  spent  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  his  career  as  concertmaster  of  leading  United 
States'  orchestras:  Dallas  and  M  innesota  under  Dorati;  Cleveland  under  Szell  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  Boulez. 

Rafael  Druian  began  his  career  as  concertmaster  with  the  Dallas  Symphony  in  1947-48.  He  also 
served  in  this  capacity  with  the  Orchestras  of  Minnesota  and  Cleveland,  and  in  the  Fall  of  1971  he 
joined  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  He  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Philharmonic  on  several 
occasions.  He  is  presently  Head  of  the  String  Department  of  Boston  University  and  Artist 
Associate  in  Music  at  Rutgers,  the  State  University  of  New  Jersey.  He  has  been  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival  at  Tanglewood  since  1980. 


PETER  SERKIN,  the  fourth  of  six  children,  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1947.  His 
grandfather  was  the  violinist  and  composer,  Adolf  Busch.  With  this  musical  heritage  extending 
back  several  generations,  Serkin  began  lessons  in  music  and  piano  with  Blanche  Moyse  and  Luis 
Batlle,  and  entered  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  1958,  where  he  studied  for  six  years  with  Lee 
Luvisi,  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski,  and  his  father,  Rudolf  Serkin.  The  summer  of  1959  brought 
Serkin's  first  public  appearance  at  the  age  of  twelve  in  a  performance  of  the  Haydn  Concerto  in  D 
Major,  conducted  by  Alexander  Schneider  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival.  This  concerto  was 
repeated  that  Fall  for  his  New  York  debut  in  Schneider's  New  School  Concerts  series.  He  has  since 
appeared  with  most  of  the  world's  major  symphony  orchestras.  His  superb  chamber  music  playing 
has  also  been  heard  at  Marlboro,  Tanglewood,  Spoleto,  the  Casals  Festival  in  Prades  and  Puerto 
Rico,  with  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center,  and  with  the  Budapest  and  Guarneri 
String  Quartets,  among  others.  Most  recently,  as  part  of  the  international  celebration  for  the  1 50th 
Anniversary  of  Johannes  Brahms'  birth,  Serkin  toured  the  major  European  capitals  with  the 
Guarneri  Quartet,  performing  the  Brahms  Piano  Quartets  and  Piano  Quintet -a  project  repeated  in 
New  York  at  Lincoln  Center's  Alice  Tully  Hall. 


HENRI  TEMIANKA,  whose  career  has  had  kaleidoscopic  aspects,  has  lived  in  so  many 
places  and  accomplished  so  much  in  various  fields.  Born  in  Scotland  of  Polish  parents  in  1906,  he 
was  educated  on  the  Continent— in  Holland.  Berlin,  and  Paris— before  joining  Flesch's  master 
class  at  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  1926.  His  previous  teachers  had  been  Willy  Hess  and  Jules 
Boucherit,  and  this  background  of  German  and  French  schooling  stood  him  in  good  stead  to 
absorb  Flesch's  artistic  guidance. 

In  1928  he  made  his  New  York  recital  debut,  but  continued  to  be  enrolled  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
until  1930,  mainly  as  a  conducting  student  of  Rodzinski.  From  1932  to  1939  he  made  his  home  in 
London;  one  of  the  highlights  of  that  period  was  winning  the  third  prize  at  the  1935  Wieniawski 
Competition,  ranking  immediately  after  Ginette  Neveu  and  David  Oistrakh,  distinguished 
competitors  indeed.  Eager  to  expand  his  musical  experience,  he  accepted  the  post  of  concertmaster 
of  the  Scottish  Orchestra  under  George  Szell;  in  1941-42  he  occupied  a  similar  position  in 
Pittsburgh  under  Fritz  Reiner. 

After  the  war,  Temianka  faced  yet  another  change  in  his  career,  becoming  first  violinist  of  the 
newly  founded  Paganini  String  Quartet.  The  name  was  selected  because  the  players  were  to  use 
four  Stradivari  instruments  once  in  Paganini's  possession.  The  Paganini  Quartet  made  its  debut  in 
1946.  His  outstanding  partner  was  the  cellist  Robert  Maas.  During  the  next  twenty  years,  the 
Paganini  Quartet  maintained  an  international  reputation  as  a  leading  ensemble  while  Temianka 
guided  it  through  various  crises  of  changing  membership.  In  1966  the  quartet  disbanded,  and  the 
four  Stradivari  instruments  (which  were  on  loan)  were  passed  on  to  another  quartet;  at  present, 
they  are  used  by  the  Cleveland  Quartet. 

In  I960.  Temianka  founded  the  California  Chamber  Symphony.  Alternating  as  conductor  and 
soloist,  he  arranges  interesting  programs,  including  many  premieres,  and  tours  every  year  with  the 
symphony. 
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ANTONIO  VIVALDI 
(1673-1741) 


LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 
(1770-1827) 


SERGE  PROKOFIEFF 
(1891-1953) 


BELA  BARTOK 
(1881-1945) 


LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 


Students 


I 

CONCERTO  FOR  TWO  VIOLINS  IN  C  MINOR,  F1,  NO.  12 

Allegro  ma  poco  e  cantabile 

Andante  molto 

Allegro 
Rafael  Druian,  Violin  '42 
Henri  Temianka,  Violin  and  Conducting  '35 

David  Salness,  Violin 

Celine  Leathead,  Violin 

Chauncey  Patterson,  j/iola 

Lawrence  Figg,  Cello 

Nicolas  Tsolainos,  Bass  ^ 

Joanne  Pearce,  Harpsichord 

II 

SONATA  NO.  30  IN  E  MAJOR,  OPUS  109 
Vivace  ma  non  troppo 
Prestissimo 

Andante  molto  cantabile  ed  espressivo 
(Gesangvoll,  mit  innigster  Empfindung) 
Peter  Serkin,  Piano  '64 

INTERMISSION 

III 

SONATA  FOR  TWO  VIOLINS,  OPUS  56 
Andante  cantabile 
Allegro 

Commodo  (quasi  allegretto) 
Rafael  Druian 
Henri  Temianka 

SIX  DUETS  FOR  TWO  VIOLINS  FROM  OPUS  44 
Rafael  Druian 
Henri  Temianka 

IV 

SONATA  NO.  31  IN  A  FLAT  MAJOR,  OPUS  1 10 

Moderato  cantabile  molto  espressivo 

Allegro  molto 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo 

Fuga:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Peter  Serkin 
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ANNA  MOFFO  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  studied  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  As  a  Fulbright  scholar  in  Italy,  she  successfully 
auditioned  for  the  title  role  of  Cio-Cio-San  in  a  Milan  television  production  of  Puccini's 
Madama  Butterfly.  The  morning  following  the  telecast,  she  found  herself  an  instant 
celebrity  as  the  raves  for  her  performance  came  in  from  throughout  Italy  and  most  of 
Europe. 

In  addition  to  singing  more  than  twenty-five  major  roles  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
Anna  Moffo  has  starred  in  all  the  leading  opera  houses  of  the  world.  Her  recital  and 
concert  engagements  have  taken  her  to  the  most  prestigious  stages  of  Europe,  Australia, 
Asia,  North  and  South  America. 

In  addition  to  her  varied  and  busy  performing  schedule.  Miss  Moffo  enjoys 
conducting  master  classes  as  attested  to  by  both  student  and  the  faculty  reactions  at  Wolf 
Trap  and  Skidmore  College.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  Guild  has  invited  Miss  Moffo  on 
occasions  to  participate  in  seminars. 

Miss  Moffo  holds  degrees  from  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  and  Rome's  Accademia 
di  Santa  Cecilia,  and  has  received  honorary  doctorates  from  Temple  University  and 
Ursinus  College.  She  holds  numerous  awards  and  recognitions:  The  Commendatore  of 
the  Order  of  Merit  of  the  Republic  of  Italy,  Rome's  "Maschera  d'argento"  and  the 
prestigious  Michelangelo  Award.  Most  recently  she  added  to  this  long  list  of  honors,  the 
Philadelphia  Art  Alliance's  Medal  of  Achievement. 


LYNN  HARRELL  was  born  in  New  York  in  1944,  the  son  of  musician  parents  -  his 
father  was  Mack  Harrell.  one  of  America's  finest  baritones,  and  his  mother  was  a 
violinist,  Marjorie  Fulton.  He  started  cello  lessons  at  nine  years  of  age  and  went  on  to 
study  with  Lev  Aronson  in  Dallas,  Leonard  Rose  at  The  Juilliard  School  and  Orlando 
Cole  at  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

He  plays  regularly  with  the  world's  major  orchestras  including  those  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  London,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris  and 
Israel,  and  is  a  frequent  guest  on  prestigious  recital  series. 

When  he  was  18,  Lynn  Harrell  was  inv  ited  by  George  Szell  to  join  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra.  Two  years  later,  Mr.  Szell  appointed  him  principal  cellist,  a  position  he  held 
until  he  left  in  1971.  He  recently  summed  up  his  orchestra  years:  "I  learned  the  joy  of 
working  on  and  assimilatjng  the  major  musical  repertoire  there.  It  was  my  true  musical 
education." 

Mr.  Harrell  has  received  many  awards  including  the  first  Avery  Fisher  Award,  the 
Merriweather  Post  Award,  the  Piatigorsky  Award  and  the  Ford  Foundation  Concert 
Artists  Award. 
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ROGRAM 


Robert  Schumann  (1810-1856) 


a<  c/acJz 


AND  PIANO,  OP.  73 


George  Fredric  Handel  (1685-1759) 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  (1756-1791) 
Richard  Strauss  (1864-1949) 

Gaetano  Donizetti  (1797-1848) 


Alberto  Ginastera  (1916-  / ) 
Frederick  Chopin  (1810/849) 
Grigoras  Dinicu  (1889^1949) 


Samuel  Ba/ber  (1910-1981) 

:hfno  Rossini  (1792-1868) 
jrjce  Ravel  (1875-1937) 
Icrhuel  de  Falla  (1876-1946) 
»iacomo  Puccini  (1858-1924) 


I 

FANTASIESTUCKE  FOR  CEL 
Zart  und  mit  Ausdru 
Lebhaft  leicht 
Rasch  und  mit  Feuer 
Lynn  Harrell,  Violoncello  '63 
Dr.  Vladimir  Sol 


II 

N:Xet  the  Bright  Seraphim' 
IE  MARRIAGE  OF  FIGARO:  "Dove  sono 

:ilie 

'IN DA  Dl  CHAMOUNIX: 

Recitative,  aria,  and  cabaletta, 
"O  luce  di  quest'  anima" 
Anna  Moffo,  Soprano  '54 
Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 

INTERMISSION 

III 

Pampeana  No.  2,  Rhapsody  for  Cello  and  Piano 
Nocturne  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  9,  No.  2 
HORA  STACCATO  (transcribed  by  Jascha  Heifetz) 
Lynn  Harrell 
Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 

IV 

NOCTURNE 
LA  DANZA 

Vocalise:  ETUDE  EN  FORME  DE  HABANERA 
Seguidille  from  Three  French  Songs 
LA  RONDINE:  "Che  i  bel  sogno  di  Doretta" 
Anna  Moffo 
Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
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John  de  Lancie,  Director 

(Eommemaratftje  Concert  program 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  21,  1984 
TWO  O'CLOCK  IN  CURTIS  HALL 

honoring 
JOSEF  HOFMANN 
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JOSEF  HOFMANN,  THROUGH  THE  YEARS 

J  osef  Hofmann  was  born  in  Podgorze,  near  Cracow,  the  ancient  capital  of  Poland.  Both  his  father  and  his 
mother  were  professional  musicians;  his  father  a  pianist,  composer,  orchestra  and  opera  conductor,  professor  of 
piano  and  musical  theory;  his  mother  an  opera  singer  at  the  Cracow  Municipal  Opera. 

From  his  infancy,  Josef  Hofmann  manifested  interest  in  music.  At  three  and  a  half  years  of  age,  he  received  his 
first  piano  instruction  from  his  sister  (a  year  and  a  half  older  than  he),  who  was  also  a  prodigy  as  a  pianist.  Soon 
after,  his  father's  sister,  a  professional  piano  teacher,  directed  the  tiny  tot's  further  pianistic  development;  and 
following  only  one  year  of  study,  his  progress  was  so  remarkable  that  father  Hofmann  decided  to  teach  his  little 
son,  himself.  Under  his  efficient  guidance,  the  child  made  great  strides  and  when  he  was  six  years  old  his  first  public 
appearance  took  place  at  a  charity  concert  with  the  result  that  his  father  was  overwhelmed  with  tempting  offers  for 
the  engagement  of  the  prodigy.  These,  however,  Casimir  Hofmann  steadily  resisted,  permitting  his  son  to  play  only 
occasionally  for  charitable  purposes. 

When  Josef  was  seven,  Anton  Rubinstein  heard  him  in  Warsaw  where  the  Hofmann  family  had  moved,  and 
drew  the  attention  of  the  German  impresario  Hermann  Wolff  to  the  "musical  phenomenon",  as  the  great  pianist 
called  the  child.  It  was  not  until  Josefs  ninth  year  that  his  father  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  Herr  Wolff  to  bring 
the  boy  professionally  before  the  public.  Josef's  sensational  tour  of  Europe  took  place  that  year,  culminating  in  his 
historic  visit  as  a  prodigy  to  this  country  the  following  year. 

Within  three  months  after  his  American  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  November  29th,  1887. 
little  Josef  Hofmann  had  played  sixteen  additional  concerts  on  that  same  famous  stage,  and  twenty-four  on  tour. 
Then  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  intervened,  and  the  forty  remaining  concerts  which  had 
been  scheduled  for  that  season  were  cancelled,  much  to  young  Josef  s  disappointment,  as  he  adored  appearing  in 
public.  (Incidentally.  Hofmann  always  insisted  that  those  early  concerts  never  taxed  him.) 

A  patron,  then  anonymous,  later  disclosed  to  be  Alfred  Corning  Clark  of  New  York,  offered  to  provide  for  the 
lad's  entire  family  until  Josefs  eighteenth  year;  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  he  should  not  play  in  public  in  the 
interim,  and  that  the  father  should  devote  his  entire  time  to  guiding  his  son's  musical  and  general  education.  Josef 
and  his  family  then  returned  to  Europe  and  the  period  of  study  began;  musical  theory  and  composition  under 
Urban,  piano  with  Hofmann,  Sr.  and  then  with  Moszkowski.  The  latter  made  no  secret  of  his  opinion  that  "the  boy 
knows  so  much  more  and  plays  so  much  better  than  I  do,  I  don't  know  how  to  teach  him". 

When  Josef  was  sixteen  he  became  the  only  private  pupil  of  Anton  Rubinstein,  who  continued  to  proclaim 
Hofmann  "the  greatest  genius  the  world  of  music  has  ever  known".  At  eighteen  and  shortly  before  the  completion 
of  his  studies,  Josef  was  ordered  by  Rubinstein  one  Saturday  to  learn  the  master's  D  Minor  Concerto  by  the 
following  Monday.  Rubinstein  had  decided  to  introduce  his  pupil  in  the  work  at  a  symphony  concert  which  he  was 
conducting  two  days  later  in  Hamburg,  Germany.  When  Josef  protested  that  it  would  be  impossible  because  he  had 
never  studied  the  composition,  Rubinstein  retorted: — "For  us  there  are  no  difficulties!"  With  these  encouraging 
words  ringing  in  his  ears,  the  youthful  Hofmann  prepared  the  concerto  and  his  performance  two  days  later  even 
surpassed  Rubinstein's  expectations  of  his  beloved  pupil.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  concert,  instead  of  the  customary 
handshake  between  conductor  and  soloist,  Rubinstein  put  his  arms  around  the  boy  and  embraced  him,  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  audience  and  the  surprise  of  the  orchestra  members,  who  were  well  aware  that  Rubinstein  rarely 
bestowed  compliments. 

Six  months  later  (the  Autumn  of  1 894)  Hofmann  embarked  on  his  initial  tour  after  the  period  of  his  enforced 
retirement,  playing  first  in  England,  where  he  met  for  the  first  time  his.benefactor,  Alfred  Corning  Clark,  who  had 
journeyed  from  America  to  England  to  witness  his  protege's  return  to  the  concert  platform. 

Since  that  time  Josef  Hofmann's  public  career  was  uninterrupted — and  is  a  familiar  one  to  all  music  lovers. 
Josef  Hofmann  is  unique  in  the  history  of  music! 
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SHURA  CHERKASSKY 


B 


orn  in  Odessa,  Shura  Cherkassky  is  among  the  last  of  the  post-Romantic  tradition  of 
Masterpianists.  While  still  a  child,  he  immigrated  to  Baltimore,  and  studied  in  Philadelphia  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
with  the  renowned  Josef  Hofmann,  a  pupil  of  Anton  Rubinstein. 

Shura  Cherkassky's  enormous  popularity  in  Germany  and  Austria  sprang  from  his  first  major  European  tour 
in  1946,  when  a  concert  in  Hamburg  established  him  as  one  of  the  leading  pianists  of  the  day.  All  over  Europe, 
Cherkassky  has  his  following  of  enthusiastic  admirers,  from  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean.  He  regularly 
performs  at  the  prestigious  music  festivals  of  Europe,  including  those  of  London,  Salzburg,  Carinthia  and  Vienna. 

In  addition  to  Europe,  he  has  made  several  tours  throughout  the  Far  East,  including  Hong  Kong,  Singapore, 
Bangkok,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  India.  His  triumphant  return  to  Russia  in  1976  had  great  emotional 
significance  for  him,  and  he  was  re-invited  for  subsequent  tours  in  1977  and  1979. 

Early  in  1976.  Shura  Cherkassky  returned  to  the  United  States  after  an  absence  often  years.  His  New  York 
recital  was  received  with  such  resounding  acclaim  that  he  now  devotes  an  important  part  of  each  season  to  North 
America. 

In  1980,  Mr.  Cherkassky  was  invited  by  the  Virginia  Philharmonic  to  re-create  Josef  Hofmann's  Golden 
Jubilee  concert  program,  to  be  presented  in  Norfolk,  Newport  News  and  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  in  Washington. 
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1926-1927  SCHOOL  YEAR 

Top  Row  (l-r):  Olga  Barabini,  Lucille  Munro,  Joseph  Levine,  Edith  Braun,  Esther  Polvogt,  Martha  Halbwachs 

(Massena),  Harry  Kaufman,  Edith  Bly,  Edna  Wood,  Gerald  Tracy. 
Bottom  Row  (l-r):      Vera  Resnikoff,  Martha  de  Blassis,  Abram  Chasins,  Lucie  Stern,  Jeanne  Behrend,  Shura 

Cherkassky,  Angelica  Morales,  Ercelle  Mitchell. 


ROGRAM 


John  de  Lancie  '40 
Abram  Chasins  '31 
Harold  Schonberg 
Jorge  Bolet  '34 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEF  HOFMANN 

JOSEF  HOFMANN  ON  RECORDS 

JOSEF  HOFMANN  ON  FILM 
(Courtesy  of  Gregor  Benko) 


IN  MEMORY  OF  JOSEF  HOFMANN 


SHURA  CHERKASSKY,  Piano  '35 


Robert  Schumann 
(1810-1856) 


SYMPHONIC  ETUDES,  OP.  13 


Josef  Hofmann 
(1876-1957) 


KALEIDOSCOPE 


Mily  Balakirev 
(1837-1910) 


ISLAMEY 
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STUDENTS  OF  THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 
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with 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 
WILLIAM  SMITH 
AARON  ROSAND 
SUSAN  STARR 
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LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 

CLASS  OF  1941 


N 


o  other  American  musician  has  ever  achieved  a  world-wide  reputation  like  Leonard  Bernstein's.  He  is 

known  everywhere,  as  conductor,  composer,  pianist,  author  and  teacher. 

Leonard  Bernstein  is  a  native  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  born  there  on  August  25,  19 18.  He  grew  up  in 
Boston,  where  he  attended  Boston  Latin  School  and  studied  piano  with  Heinrich  Gebhard  and  Helen  Coates.  After 
earning  a  degree  from  Harvard  in  1939,  he  continued  his  studies  at  the  urging  of  Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  with  Fritz  Reiner.  He  also  continued  his  piano  studies  there  with  Isabella  Vengerova.  Summers  he  spent  at 
Tanglewood,  as  a  student  of  and  assistant  to  Serge  Koussevitsky.  In  1943  he  was  engaged  by  Artur  Rodzinski  as 
Assistant  Conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 

As  conductor  Leonard  Bernstein  made  his  remarkable,  now  historic,  debut  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
on  November  14,  1943,  at  the  age  of  25,  replacing  Bruno  Walter  in  a  concert  that  was  broadcast  nationally.  In  the 
years  following  he  was  named  Music  Director  of  the  New  York  City  Symphony  in  1945,  head  of  the  conducting 
faculty  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1951,  and  Professor  of  Music  at  Brandeis  University  the  same  year.  He 
made  regular  appearances  as  guest  conductor  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  and  most 
of  the  worlds  major  orchestras. 

In  1958,  Bernstein  was  inv  ited  to  become  Music  Director  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  first  American- 
born  and  -trained  musician  to  hold  a  position  of  such  importance.  In  the  course  of  his  distinguished  12-year 
association  with  the  Philharmonic,  he  conducted  more  concerts  than  any  other  conductor  in  its  history,  and  in  1969 
he  was  given  the  lifetime  title  of  Laureate  Conductor. 

As  composer  Bernstein  has  created  works  over  a  very  wide  range  of  forms  and  styles:  three  symphonies 
(Jeremiah,  The  Age  of  Anxiety  and  Kaddish),  three  ballets  (Fancy  Free,  Facsimile  and  Dybbuk),  two  operas 
(Trouble  in  Tahiti  and  its  sequel,  A  Quiet  Place),  the  Chichester  Psalms  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  a  Serenade 
("after  Plato's  Symposium")  for  violin  and  string  orchestra,  a  film  score  (On  the  Waterfront).  His  Broadway  scores, 
among  them  On  the  Town,  Wonderful  Town,  Candide  and  West  Side  Story,  have  established  for  the  American 
musical  theater  a  new  level  of  excellence  and  daring.  His  Mass,  "A  Theatre  Piece  for  Singers,  Players  and  Dancers", 
opened  the  Kennedy  Center  in  Washington,  DC  in  1971,  and  in  1981  was  revived  there  in  an  entirely  new 
production  as  part  of  the  Center's  tenth  anniversary  celebration.  That  same  year  it  became  the  first  work  by  an 
American-born  composer  to  be  produced  at  the  Vienna  State  Opera. 
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WILLIAM  SMITH.  Associate  Conductor  of  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  joined  the 
Orchestra  in  1952  and  immediately  became  an  indispensable  part  of  the  organization. 
He  heads  the  Orchestra  Keyboard  section  (piano,  celesta,  harpsichord,  and  organ)  in 
addition  to  his  regular  duties  as  "standby"  conductor,  in  which  capacity  he  has 
appeared  more  than  one  hundred  times.  He  is  responsible  for  the  Orchestra's  extensive 
program  of  educational  concerts  and  conducts  regularly  on  the  adult  subscription 
series  as  well.  Mr.  Smith  conducts  the  three  Senior  Student  Concerts,  two  Junior 
Student  Concerts  and  five  Children's  Concerts,  two  annual  performances  of  Handel's 
"Messiah",  and  the  New  Year's  Eve  Concert  plus  other  non-subscription  programs. 

He  also  trains  and  conducts  the  orchestra  at  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  In  the 
spring  of  1977.  Mr.  Smith  received  an  Honorary  Doctorate  from  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  the  Performing  Arts  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  service  and 
participation  in  the  musical  life  of  the  community.  He  received  the  1979  Philadelphia 
Art  Alliance  Medal  of  Achievement  and  during  the  same  year  was  given  an  Honorary 
Doctorate  from  Ursinus  College.  Collegeville.  Pennsylvania. 


AARON  ROSAND 
CLASS  OF  1948 

AARON  ROSAND  was  born  in  Hammond.  Indiana,  to  Russian-Polish  parents,  his 
mother  being  a  pianist,  his  father  a  singer.  His  first  toy  was  a  violin,  and  he  began 
lessons  before  he  was  four  years  old.  He  made  his  debut  at  the  age  of  ten  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  conducted  by  Frederick  Stock.  He  came  to  Curtis  in  1 944  to  study 
the  violin  with  Efrem  Zimbalist.  At  the  Institute  he  also  had  instruction  in  chamber 
music,  phrasing,  and  ensemble  playing  with  William  Primrose,  Gregor  Piatigorsky, 
Carlos  Salzedo  and  Marcel  Tabuteau.  In  the  grand  tradition  of  v  irtuosity,  he  is  noted 
for  his  interpretations  of  the  19th  century  repertoire.  Well-known  on  four  continents. 
Mr.  Rosand  is  a  frequent  lecturer  and  visiting  professor  at  universities  in  America  and 
abroad,  often  combining  master  classes  with  recital  and  orchestral  engagements.  He 
holds  the  Mischa  Elman  chair  at  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music  in  New  York.  and. 
during  the  summer,  is  in  residence  at  L'Academie  d'Ete  in  Nice.  Mr.  Rosand  joined  the 
faculty  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  1981. 


SUSAN  STARR 
CLASS  OF  1961 

SUSAN  STARR  began  her  piano  studies  with  Mrs.  Eleanor  Sokoloff  and  later 
entered  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  where  she  ultimately  became  a  student  of  Rudolf 
Serkin.  While  a  student  there,  she  was  a  prize  winner  in  the  First  International  Dimitri 
Mitropoulos  Competition. 

Since  her  concert  debut  with  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  at  the  age  of  six,  this 
Tchaikovsky  Competition  winner  has  played  to  standing  ovations  with  the  world's 
most  celebrated  orchestras  and  conductors.  She  was  Leopold  Stokowski's  first  soloist 
with  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  as  well  as  a  host  of  orchestras  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad.  The  eminent  conductors  with  whom  she  has  collaborated  include  Eugene 
Ormandy,  Sergiu  Comissiona,  Leonard  Slatkin,  Raphael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos,  Aldo 
Ceccato,  and  Walter  Hendl.  The  summer  months  have  found  Miss  Starr  as  soloist  at 
such  festivals  as  Ravinia,  Robin  Hood  Dell,  Ambler,  Chautauqua,  Meadovvbrook. 
Grant  Park,  Ann  Arbor  May  Festival,  and  Saratoga. 
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ROGRAM 


LEONARD  BERNSTEIN,  Conductor 
William  Smith,  Conductor 
Aaron  Rosand,  Violin 
Susan  Starr,  Piano 

WILLIAM  SMITH  CONDUCTING 

HECTOR  BERLIOZ  OVERTURE  TO  BENVENUTO  CELLINI,  Op.  23 

(1803-1869) 

CAMILLE  SAINT-SAENS  CONCERTO  NO.  3  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  ORCHESTRA  IN  B  MINOR,  OP.  61 

(1835-1921)  Allegro  non  troppo 

Andantino  quasi  allegretto 

Molto  moderato  e  maestoso  -  Allegro  non  troppo 

Aaron  Rosand,  Violin 

INTERMISSION 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  CONDUCTING 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  CHICHESTER  PSALMS  FOR  MIXED  CHOIR,  BOY  SOLOIST,  AND  ORCHESTRA 

(1918-     )  I  Psalm  108,  verse  2  -  Psalm  100,  entire 

(Maestoso  ma  energico  -  Allegro  molto) 

II  Psalm  23,  entire  -  Psalm  2,  verses  1  to  4 

(Andante  con  moto,  ma  tranquillo  -  Allegro  feroce) 

III  Psalm  131,  entire  -  Psalm  133,  verse  1 

(Prelude  -  Sostenuto  molto  -  Peacefully  flowing) 
Matthew  Marshall,  Soloist 
The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  Alumni  and  Students'  Chorus 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  SYMPHONY  NO.  2  -  "THE  AGE  OF  ANXIETY" 

(After  the  poem  by  W.  H.  Auden) 
PART  I 

The  Prologue:  Lento  moderato 
The  Seven  Ages:  Variations  1-7 
The  Seven  Stages:  Variations  8-14 
PART  II 
The  Dirge:  Largo 
The  Masaue:  Extremely  fast 

The  Epilogue:  L'istesso  tempo  -  Adagio  -  Andante  -  Con  moto 
Susan  Starr,  Piano 


This  program  is  being  broadcast  live  on  WHYY  91  FM  here  in  Philadelphia  and  will  be  distributed  on  a  delayed 
basis  to  other  stations  via  American  Public  Radio. 
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Ps.  108,  vs.  2: 

Urah,  hanevel,  v'chinor! 
A-irah  shahar! 


Awake,  psaltery  and  harp1 
I  will  rouse  the  dawn! 


Ill 


Ps.  100,  entire: 

Hariu  I'Adonai  kol  haarets. 
Iv'du  et  Adonai  b'simcha. 
Bo-u  I'fanav  bir'nanah. 
D'u  ki  Adonai  Hu  Elohim. 
Hu  asanu,  v'lo  anahnu. 
Amo  v'tson  mar'ito.* 
Bo-u  sh'arav  b'todah, 
Hatseirotav  bit'hilah. 
tfodu  lo,  bar'chu  sh'mo. 
Ki  tov  Adonai,  I'olam  has'do, 
V'ad  dor  vador  emunato. 

Ps.  23,  entire: 

Adonai  ro-i,  lo  ehsar. 
Bin'ot  deshe  yarbitseini. 
Al  mei  m'nuhot  y'nahaleini, 
Naf'shi  y'sho'vev, 
Yan'heini  b'ma'aglei  tsedek. 
L'ma'an  sh'mo. 
Gam  ki  eilech 
B'gei  tsalmavet, 
Lo  ira  ra, 
Ki  Atah  imadi. 
Shiv't'cha  umishan'techa 
Heimah  y'nahamuni. 

Ta'aroch  I'fanai  shulchan. 
Neged  tsor'rai; 
Dishanta  vashemen  roshi 
Cosi  r'vayah. 
Ach  tov  vahesed 
Yird'funi  ko'l  y'mei  hayai, 
V'shav'ti  b'veit  Adonai 
L'orech  yamim. 

Ps.  2,  vs.  1-4: 

Lamah  rag'shu  goyim 
Ul'umim  yeh'gu  rik? 
Yit'yats'vu  malchei  erets, 
V'roznim  nos'du  yahad, 
Al  Adonai  v'al  m'shiho. 
N'natkah  et  mos  rote'imo, 
V'nashlichah  mimenu  avoteir 
Yoshev  bashamayim 
Yis'hak,  Adonai 
Yil'ag  lamo! 

Ps.  131,  entire: 

Adonai,  Adonai, 
Lo  gavah  libi, 
V'lo  ramu  einai, 
V'lo  hilachti 
Big'dolot  uv'niflaot 
Mimeni. 
Im  lo  shiviti 
V'domam'ti, 

Naf'shi  k'gamul  alei  imo, 
Kagamul  alai  naf'shi. 
Yahel  Yis'rael  el  Adonai 
Me'etah  v'ad  olam. 

Ps.  133,  vs.  1: 

Hineh  mah  tov, 
Umah  nayim, 
Shevet  ahim 
Gam  yah'ad 


Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord  all  ye  lands. 

Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness. 

Come  before  His  presence  with  singing. 

Know  ye  that  the  Lord,  He  is  God. 

It  is  He  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves. 

We  are  His  people  and  the  sheep  of  His  pasture. 

Enter  into  His  gates  with  thanksgiving, 

And  into  His  courts  with  praise, 

Be  thankful  unto  Him.  and  bless  His  name. 

For  the  Lord  is  good.  His  mercy  is  everlasting. 

And  His  truth  endureth  to  all  generations. 


The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want. 
He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures, 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters, 
He  restoreth  my  soul, 

He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness, 
For  His  name's  sake. 
Yea,  though  I  walk 

Through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil, 
For  Thou  art  with  me. 
Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff 
They  comfort  me. 

Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me. 
In  the  presence  of  mine  enemies: 
Thou  annointest  my  head  with  oil. 
My  cup  runneth  over. 
Surely  goodness  and  mercy 
Shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life, 
And  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
Forever. 


Why  do  the  nations  rage. 

And  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing9 

The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves, 

And  the  rulers  take  counsel  together 

Against  the  Lord  and  against  His  annointed 

Saying,  let  us  break  their  bands  asunder, 

And  cast  away  their  cords  from  us. 

He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens 

Shall  laugh,  and  the  Lord 

Shall  have  them  in  derision! 


Lord,  Lord, 

My  heart  is  not  haughty. 
Nor  mine  eyes  lofty. 
Neither  do  I  exercise  myself 
In  great  matters  or  in  things 
Too  wonderful  for  me. 
Surely  I  have  calmed 
And  quieted  myself, 

As  a  child  that  is  weaned  of  his  mother, 
My  soul  is  even  as  a  weaned  child. 
Let  Israel  hope  in  the  Lord 
From  henceforth  and  forever. 


Behold  how  good, 
And  how  pleasant  it  is, 
For  brethren  to  dwell 
Together  in  unity. 
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ROGRAM  NOTES 


B  ERLIOZ:  Overture  to  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Op.  23 

Berlioz  worked  on  Benvenuto  Cellini  from  1835  to  1838, when  it  was  performed  in  Paris.  Originally  it  was  in  two 
acts,  set  to  a  libretto  by  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier.  In  1852  Liszt  produced  the  work  at  Weimar,  the  opera 
being  divided  into  four  acts  and  translated  into  German.  Four  years  later  the  opera  was  revised  into  three  acts, 
retranslated  by  Peter  Cornelius  and  again  produced  by  Liszt  at  Weimar.  It  was  published  in  1856  with  a  dedication  to 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Weimar. 

Berlioz  had  an  uncommonly  difficult  time  getting  Cellini  produced.  Here's  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  to  a  friend  in 
July  of  1838:  "I  have  been  really  ill . . .  getting  up  only  for  rehearsals.  We  begin  to  put  the  orchestra  straight  in  spite  of 
the  complaints  of  all  the  old  fossils  who  declared  they  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  for  difficulty  of  execution.  The 
millions  of  wrong  notes,  of  muddled  conceptions,  above  all  of  incorrect  rhythms  have  so  cruelly  tortured  and  irritated 
my  nerves  that  this  suffering  is  the  sole  cause  of  my  illness." 

The  yeas  and  nays  Berlioz'  music  provoked  in  his  lifetime  continue  to  be  heard  more  than  150  years  later:  many 
gifted  musicians  today  find  little  or  nothing  to  admire  in  it,  disagreeing  with  the  English  writer,  W.  J.  Turner,  who  wrote 
in  his  Berlioz:  the  Man  and  His  Work,  that  the  second  act  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  has  "nothing  to  equal  it  for  brilliance, 
variety,  gaiety,  and  electrifying  vivacity  in  the  whole  history  of  opera.  But  in  addition  to  this  sparkling  magnificence  it 
has  a  freshness,  a  spontaneity,  a  Schubert-like  grace  and  expressiveness  which  put  it  in  a  far  higher  class  than  the 
most  brilliant  pages  of  Rossini,  while  the  instrumentation  is,  of  course,  incomparably  richer  and  stronger."  And  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend  in  1854,  no  less  a  figure  than  Franz  Liszt  wrote:  "I  am  convinced  that  when  you  have  looked  more 
closely  into  the  score,  you  will  be  of  my  opinion,  that  Cellini,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wagner  operas— and  they 
should  never  be  put  into  comparison  with  one  another—  is  the  most  important,  most  original  musical  dramatic  work  of 
art  that  the  last  twenty  years  have  to  show." 

SainT-SAENS:  Violin  Concerto  No.  3 

Saint-Saens  was  among  the  most  astonishing  of  musical  prodigies.  He  wrote  his  first  music  before  he  was  four 
years  old.  At  eleven  he  could  play  all  thirty-two  Beethoven  sonatas.  He  was  a  supreme  master  of  the  piano  and  organ, 
had  perfect  pitch,  and  produced  music  throughout  his  long  life,  as  he  himself  said,  "as  naturally  as  a  tree  produced 
apples."  (When  Saint-Saens  was  born  Andrew  Jackson  was  President  of  The  United  States;  when  he  died,  Warren 
Harding  was  in  office.)  His  published  catalog  includes  thirteen  operas,  five  symphonies,  ten  concertos  (five  for  piano, 
three  for  violin,  and  two  for  cello);  a  ballet;  tone  poems  and  suites  for  orchestra;  various  works  for  soloist  and 
orchestra;  much  chamber  music;  and  a  great  quantity  of  scintillating  piano  music.  Along  with  his  musical  activities, 
Saint-Saens  gave  lectures  on  astronomy,  wrote  articles  on  such  subjects  as  the  archeology  of  the  Roman  theater, 
philosophy,  botany,  and  zoology;  and  he  produced  poetry  and  several  plays.  He  was  also,  as  a  journalist,  an  effective 
polemicist,  even  writing  on  the  necessity,  during  the  First  World  War,  of  banning  performances  of  German  music. 
Hector  Berlioz  summed  him  up  by  saying  Saint-Saens  "lacked  nothing  but  inexperience." 

Among  the  composer's  friends  was  the  violinist  Pablo  de  Sarasate,  of  whom  Saint-Saens  wrote,  "It  is  a  long  time 
ago  now  since  I  first  saw  Pablo  de  Sarasate.  Fresh  and  young  as  spring  itself. . .  he  was  already  a  famous  virtuoso.  As  if 
it  were  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  he  had  come  quite  simply  to  ask  me  to  write  a  concerto  for  him.  Flattered  and 
charmed  to  the  highest  degree,  I  promised  I  would,  and  I  kept  my  word  with  the  Concerto  in  A  major."  Some  years  later 
the  composer  was  to  write  for  Sarasate  his  two  most  famous  violin  works:  the  Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso 
and  the  Concerto  No.  3.  Sarasate  gave  the  first  performance  of  the  B  minor  Concerto  in  1880  at  one  of  the  composer's 
famous  Monday  evening  concerts.  Of  it,  James  Harding,  in  his  biography  of  Saint-Saens,  writes  that  "more  than  any  of 
Saint-Saens'  other  works  for  the  violin,  it  shows  the  professional  benefit  he  reaped  from  his  lifelong  partnership  with 
Sarasate  who  revealed  to  him,  as  no  one  else  could,  the  secrets  of  the  instrument's  resources."  Saint-Saens  wrote 
further  of  the  violinist,  "Those  who  used  to  come  to  my  musical  evenings  in  the  old  days  have  not  forgotten  the 
distinction  my  celebrated  friend  used  to  lend  them,  a  distinction  such  that  for  several  years  no  other  violinist  would 
agree  to  play  at  my  house.  All  were  terrified  at  the  idea  of  being  compared  with  him.  He  distinguished  himself  not  only 
by  his  talent  but  also  by  his  wit  and  the  inexhaustible  verve  of  his  conversation,  which  was  ever  lively  and  much  to  be 
relished." 
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Saint-Saens  revered  Mozart,  and  in  1910  in  London  he  gave  a  set  of  concerts— trail-blazing  at  the  time— that 
included  twelve  Mozart  piano  concertos  (all  with  cadenzas  by  Saint-Saens).  James  Harding  points  out  that  Saint- 
Saens  "at  times  was  attacked  as  a  dangerous  progressive;  at  other  times  he  was  dismissed  as  a  reactionary.  What 
remains  constant,  however,  is  his  attachment  to  the  classical  Mozartian  ideal."  Harding  adds  that  even  the  composer's 
minor  works  "have  that  shapeliness  and  lucidity  which,  for  the  neo-classic  Saint-Saens,  were  the  true  signs  of  art  as  he 
conceived  it." 

B  ERNSTEIN:  Chichester  Psalms 

The  Very  Reverend  Walter  Hussey,  Dean  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  Sussex,  England,  commissioned  this  work  for 
the  Cathedral's  1965  Festival.  The  composer  conducted  the  first  performance  on  July  15, 1965,  in  New  York.  The  first 
performance  for  all-male  choir  was  given  on  July  31 , 1 965,  at  Chichester.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Cyril  Solomon. 

Jack  Gottlieb,  a  noted  composer  of  Jewish  liturgical  music,  has  been  Mr.  Bernstein's  assistant  at  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  as  well  as  his  Editorial  Associate.  He's  written  a  succinct  description  of  the  work:  "Theopening  chorale 
of  the  Chichester  Psalms  (Psalm  108)  uses  compelling  intervals  of  the  seventh,  and  leadsdirectly  intoajoyful,  dance- 
like setting  of  Psalm  100  in  7/4  meter.  A  lyric  solo  (Psalm  23)  by  the  boy  alto,  accompanied  by  the  harp,  starts 
Movement  II.  This  is  repeated  by  the  women,  but  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  warlike  outburst  from  the  men  (from 
Psalm  2).  The  violence  grows  distant,  but  it  continues  softly  while,  above  it,  the  women  resume  Psalm  23  'blissfully 
unaware  of  the  threat.'  An  impassioned  orchestral  meditation  follows,  subsiding  into  the  finale,  a  warm  song  of 
comfort  in  a  flowing  10/4  meter  (Psalm  131 ).  The  work  ends  with  an  a  capella  version  of  the  chorale,  a  coda  of  yearning 
for  peace  (from  Psalm  133)." 

A  few  years  ago,  when  he  made  a  recording  of  the  Chichester  Psalms  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  Mr.  Bernstein 
commented  on  the  work,  calling  it  "the  most  B-flat-majorish  tonal  piece  I've  ever  written.  If  one  is  trying  to  find 
optimism  versus  pessimism  in  my  music,  the  closest  musical  equivalent  is  tonality  versus  non-tonality.  I  believe  very 
deeply  in  tonality,  that  one  can  always  write  fresh  sounds,  really  new  melodies  and  harmonies,  with  tonality  as  the 
basis.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  I  disbelieve  in  non-tonal  music.  Any  kind  of  music  that  is  a  genuine  human 
expression  is  valid  for  me." 

B  ERNSTEIN:  Symphony  No.  2,  "The  Age  of  Anxiety" 

Leonard  Bernstein  has  written  three  symphonies:  No.  1,  "Jeremiah,"  dating  from  1942;  No.  2,  "The  Age  of 
Anxiety,"  from  1949;  and  No.  3,  "Kaddish,"  from  1963.  "The  Age  of  Anxiety"  was  commissioned  by  the  Koussevitsky 
Foundation  and  published  with  the  dedication,  "For  Serge  Koussevitsky,  in  tribute."  Koussevitsky  gave  the  world 
premiere  in  Boston  on  April  8,  1949,  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  with  Mr.  Bernstein  at  the  piano.  In 
February  1950  the  New  York  City  Ballet  gave  the  first  performance  of  the  work  as  a  ballet,  with  choreography  by 
Jerome  Robbins. 

Of  the  symphony,  Mr.  Bernstein  has  written,  Auden's  fascinating  and  hair-raising  poem,  The  Age  of  Anxiety:  a 
Baroque  Eclogue,  began  immediately  to  affect  me  lyrically  when  I  first  read  it  in  the  summer  of  1947.  From  that 
moment,  the  composition  of  a  symphony  based  on  The  Age  of  Anxiety  acquired  an  almost  compulsive  quality. ...  I 
imagine  that  the  idea  of  writing  a  symphony  with  piano  solo  emerged  from  the  extremely  personal  identification  of 
myself  with  the  poem.  In  this  sense  the  pianist  provides  an  almost  autobiographical  protagonist  set  against  an 
orchestral  mirror  in  which  he  sees  himself  analytically,  in  the  modern  ambience.  The  work  is  therefore  no 'concerto'  in 
the  virtuosic  sense,  although  I  regard  Auden's  poem  as  one  of  the  most  shattering  examples  of  pure  virtuosity  in  the 
history  of  English  poetry." 

Mr.  Bernstein  has  made  three  recordings  of  the  symphony,  two  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and,  most 
recently,  one  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic.  Fifteen  years  after  the  first  performance,  Mr.  Bernstein  revised  the  work, 
giving  the  new  version  its  first  performance  in  July  1965.  Of  the  revision  the  composer  has  written,  "in  the  years  that 
have  passed  since  1949,  I  have  reevaluated  my  attempt  to  mirror  Auden's  literary  images  in  so  literal  a  way.  Itseemsto 
me  I  have  succeeded  least  well  in  the  finale,  where  the  non-participation  of  the  solo  piano  did  not  so  much  convey  the 
intended  'detachment'  as  rob  the  soloist  of  his  concertante  function.  With  this  in  mind,  I  have  revised  the  finale  so  as  to 
include  the  solo  pianist,  even  providing  him  with  a  final  burst  of  cadenza  before  the  coda.  I  am  now  satisfied  that  the 
work  is  in  its  final  form." 
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ROGRAM  X//  - 


Four  Greek  Folksongs 
Peter  Petrithis 
T.  Moutsi 
Schreier-Buttero 
T.  Spathy 

Giacomo  Puccini 


IV 

"The  Rays" 
"The  Rain  of  God" 
"Tango  of  Roses" 
"The  Lamb" 

Si,  mi  chiamano  Mimi 

Donde  lieta  usci 

Chrisselene  Petropoulos 
Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 


(from  La  Boheme) 


Franz  Schubert 
Gabriel  Faure 
Dmitri  Kabalevsky 
Alberto  Ginastera 


Moment  Musical,  Op.   94,  No.  3 

Apres  un  Reve     )arr.  by  Pablo  Casals) 

Etude 

Pampeana  No.   2,  Rhapsodie  for  Cello  and  Piano 


Lynn  Harrell 

Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 


ROGRAM 


J/Ui^,  Srf/w/l.9t/i  ,  /98M 


Vincenzo  Bellini 


Franz  Schubert 


Richard  Hageman 
Ned  Rorem 


Robert  Schumann 

Christoph  Willibald  Gluck 
Max  Bruch 


II 


II  fervido  desiderio 
Per  pieta,  bell 'idol  mio 
Du  bist  die  Ruh' 
Die  Forelle 

Do  Not  Go,  My  Love 
I  Am  Rose 

Chrisselene  Petropoulos,  Opera  '77 

Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Accompanying,  '36 


III 


Fantasiestiicke  for  Cello  and  Piano,  Op.  73 
Zart  und  mit  Ausdruck 
Lebhaft  leicht 
Rasch  un  d  mit  Feuer 

Melodie  from  Orfeo 

Kol  Nidre,  Op.  47 

Lynn  Harrell ,  ,TToloncello  '63 
Dr.  Vladimir  Sotcoloff 


INTERMISSION 


(please  turn) 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  .SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Monday  23  April  1984  at  8:00pm 


THE  EDITH  L.  PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


FIFTY-FIRST  STUDENT  RECITAL 


Frauentanz,  Op.  10  •  Kurt  Weill 

(Song  cycle  on  seven  poems  from  the    middle  ages)  (1900-1950) 

Ruth  D'Agostino,  soprano 
Bart  Feller,  flute    Belinda  Reuning,  viola 
Carl  Jackson,  clarinet    David  Baughman,  bassoon 
Shelley  Showers,  horn 

Die  Bekehrte    (text  by  Johann  W.  von  Goethe)  Weill 

Juanita's  Arietta  Weill 
(from  the  opera  Per  Kuhhandel  (Cow  Trading), 
lyrics  by  Robert  Vambery) 

Katherine  Turner,  soprano 
Lys  Symonette,  piano 

From  "Lost  in  the  Stars"  (lyrics  by  Maxwell  Anderson)  Weill- 
Thousands  of  Miles 
The  Li ttl e  Gray  House 
Lost  in  the  Stars 
0  Tixo,  Tixo,  Hel p  Me 

Reginald  Pindell,  baritone 
Lys  Symonette,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


Suite  II  in  D  minor  for  Cello  Alone,  S.  1008 
Prelude  -  Allemande  -  Courante  -  Sarabande  - 
Minuet  I  -  Menuet  II  -  Giaue 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(  1685-1750) 


Robert  LaRue,  cello 


Sonata  for  Cello  and  Piano 
Lento:  Allegro  moderato  ■ 
Andante  -  Allegro  mosso 


in  G  minor,  Op.  19 
Allegro  Scherzando 


Sergei  Rachmaninov 
(1943-1973) 


Robert  LaRue,  cello 
Ghenady  Meirson,  piano 


Ruth  D'Agostino:  Graduating  student  of  Todd  Duncan 
Bart  Feller:  Student  of  Julius  Baker  and  John  Krell 
Carl  Jackson:  Student  of  Donald  Montanaro 
Belinda  Reuning:  Student  of  Joseph  de  Pasquale 
David  Baughman:  St   lent  of  Sol  Schot  ach 
Shelley  Showers:  Student  of  Myron  Bloom 
Katherine  Turner:  Graduating  student  of  Ellen  Faull 
Reginald  Pindell:  Graduating  student  of  Raquel  Adonaylo 
Robert  LaRue:  Graduating  student  of  David  Soyer 
Ghenady  Meirson:  Graduating  student  of  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


Thz  EdUXh  L.  ?n.ot>tko^  Mzmotu/xZ  Conc&ut  Sznlu,  <u  oua  ttudunt  ^zcitalA  oaz 
now  known,  aj>  gznzAouAly  Auppofitzd  by  M*.  RobznX  Vtiobtkofah  in  loving  mzmon.y 
ofc  hjj>  w-ifao.. 


This  concert  is  being  broadcast  "live"  by  station  WHYY,  91FM,  as  part  of  a 
series  of  twenty-six  such  Monday  evenings,  broadcasts  funded  in  part  by 
The  Garden  Restaurant  and  the  Presser  Foundation.  . 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Lys  Symonette  prepared  the  Weill  program 
Karen  Tuttle  coached  the  Frauentanz 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall.  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASO.*  1983-1984 
Tuesday  24  April  1984  at  3:00pm 


THE  EDITH  L.  PROSTKOFF  ME MORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


FIFTY-SECOND  ST U D ENT  RECITAL 


I 

Quartet  in  D  major  for  Flute  and  Strings,  K.  285  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Allegro  -  Adagio  -  Rondeau  (1756-1791) 

Bart  Feller,  flute       Edward  P.  Gazouleas,  viola 
Martin  Chalifour,  violin       Eva  Leininger,  cello 

II 

Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano  Claude  Debussy 

Allegro  vivo  -  Intermede:  Fantasque  et  Igger  -  Tres  anim£  (1862-1918) 

Martin  Chalifour,  violin 
Seung-Hee  Hyun,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 


Scaramouche 

(transcribed  by  Trevor  Wye) 


Divertissement  No.  6  in  C#  minor,  Op.  68 


Jean  Sibelius 
(1865-1957) 

Friedrich  Kuhlau 
(1786-1832). 


Bart  Feller,  flute 
Seung-Hee  Hyun,  piano 

Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings 
in  Eb  major,  Op.  87 
Allegro  con  fuoco  -  Lento  -  Allegro  moderato  ■ 


Antonin  Dvorak 
(1841-1904) 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


Martin  Chalifour,  violin 
Edward  P.  Gazouleas,  viola 


Eva  Leininger,  cello 
Seung-Hee  Hyun,  piano 


Bart  Feller:  Student  of  Julius  Baker  and  John  Krell 
Martin  Chalifour:  Graduating  student  of  Jascha  Brodsky  and  David  Cerone 
Edward  P.  Gazouleas:  Graduating  student  of  Michael  Tree 
Eva  Leininger:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 
Seung-Hee  Hyun:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff 

Felix  Galimir  prepared  the  Mozart  and  the  Dvorak 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and     \r  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  t. 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


Thz  EduXk  L.  PioAtkofifi  MmotujoJL  Concwt  S>&ii<&>,  cu>  oua  btudznt  n.2.cJXa.lA  oaz 
now  known,  -u>  gcnd/ioiuly  6u.ppoi£&d  by  Hit.  RobeAt  ?A06tko&&  -in  loving  memoAy 

0&  kAJ>  uU,fiZ. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE     OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie  director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Wednesday  25  April  1984  at  8:00pm 

THE  EDITH  L.  PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


FIFTY-THIRD  STUDENT  RECITAL 


Trio  Sonata  IV  in  E  minor,  S.  528 
Chorale  No.  2  in  B  minor 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 

Cesar  Franck 
(1822-1890) 


Mark  Bani ,  organ 
II 

Sonata  and  Gigue 

Sonata:  Allegro  molto  -  Gigue:  Allegretto 

Sonata  a  3 

Allegro  non  troppo  -  Adagio  -  Allegro  -  Adagio  - 
Poco  allegro  -  Adagio  -  Allegro       (played  without  pause 


Daniel  Speer 
(1636-1707) 

Heinrich  Ignaz  Franz  Biber 
(1644-1704) 


Debra  Taylor,  trombone 
Sharman  Plesner,  violin     James  Cooper,  cello 
David  Niwa,  violin     Joanne  Pearce,  piano 
III 

"All  sides  ambushed"    for  Violin  and  Percussion 

Da-Hong  Seetoo,  violin     Kenneth  Every,  percussion 


Bao-Zhe  Yana 


INTERMISSION 


IV 

Sonata  No.  1  in  G  major  for  Violin  and  Piano,  Op.  78 
Vivace  ma  non  troppo  -  Adagio  -  Allegro  molto  moderato 

Suzanne  Gilman,  violin 
Thomas  Sauer,  piano 


Johannes  Brahms 
(1833-1897) 


Mark  Bani:  Student  of  John  Weaver 
Debra  Taylor:  Graduating  student  of  Glenn  Dodson 
Sharman  Plesner:  Student  of  David  Cerone  and  Yumi  Ninomiya  Scott 
David  Niwa:  Student  of  Aaron  Rosand 
James  Cooper:  Student  of  David  Soyer 
Joanne  Pearce:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff  and  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Da-Hong  Seetoo:  Graduating  student  of  David  Cerone 
Kenneth  Every:  Student  of  Gerald  Carlyss 
Suzanne  Gilman:  Student  of  Szymon  Goldberg 
Thomas  Sauer:  Student  of  Jorge  Bolet 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  i   i  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  tha.'vhe 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


Tfie  E&uth  L.  Piottko^  MmosUal  Concwt  SeAizA,  cu>  qua  itixdznt  nidUtoJU  ojki 
now  known,       gtneAouAly  Auppoitud  by  Wi.  Rob&it  PioAtko^  In  loving  mwoKy 

0&  h<J>  UR|$£. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 


For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


★4-*  +  *+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+  ^ 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTEOF  MUSIC 
John  de  1 incie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETh  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Friday  27  April  1984  at  8:00pm 

THE  EDITH  L.  PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


FIFTY-FOURTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


La  Nativite 

Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor,  S.   538  ("Dorian") 

Andrew  Moore,  organ 

Waldszenen,  Op.  82 
Eintritt  -  Jager  auf  der  Lauer  -  Einsame  Blumen  - 
Verrufene  Stelle  -  Freundliche  Landschaft  -  Herberge 
Vogel  als  Prophet  -  Jagdlied  -  Abschied 

Hiejae  Rho,  piano 


Jean  Langlais 
(1907-  ) 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


Robert  Schumann 
(1810-1856) 


INTERMISSION 


Trio  for  Violin,  Cello,  and  Piano 
(To  the  Memory  of  Thomas  Weaver) 
Prologue  -  Analogue 


Laura  Park,  violin  Peter  Stumpf,  cello 

Catherine  Schneider,  piano 


Introduction  and  Allegro 


Paul  Brantley 
(1961-  ) 


Maurice  Ravel 
(1875-1937) 


Therese  Elder,  harp 
Martin  Chalifour,  violin        Mary  Hammann ,  viola 
Jun-Ching  Lin,  violin        Robert  LaRue,  cello 
John  Thorne,  flute        Burt  Hara,  clarinet 


Andrew  Moore:  Student  of  John  Weaver /Hiej ae  Rho:  Graduating  student  of  Eleanor 
Sokoloff /Laura  Park:  Graduating  student  of  Jascha  Brodsky  and  Arnold  Steinhardt/ 
Peter  Stumpf:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole/Catherine  Schneider:  Student  of  Dr.  Vladimi : 
Sokoloff /Therese  Elder:  Graduating  student  of  Marilyn  Costello/Mart in  Chalifour: 
Graduating  student  of  Jascha  Brodsky  and  David  Cerone/Jun-Ching  Lin:  Graduating 
student  of  Jascha  Brodsky  and  David  Cerone/Mary  Hammann:  Graduating  student  of 
Michael  Tree/Robert  LaRue:  Graduating  student  of  David  Soyer/John  Thorne:  Student 
of  Julius  Baker  and  John  Krell/Burt  Hara:  Graduating  student  of  Donald  Montanaro/ 
Paul  Brantley:  Student  of  Da^id'  Loeb/Felix  Galimir  prepared  the  Ravel/ 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  tl      quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


The.  Edith  L.  Vtio&tko^  \KmohJuxJi  ConczAt  SojuLqa,  cu>  oua  student  n.zcJL£adU  oaz 
now  known,  U>  gcneAoiuly  iuppoitzd  by  M*.  RobeA-t  PJio&tkofifi  in  loving  mmon.y 
ofa  hiA  uu^e. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curt..  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Monday  30  April  1984  at  8:00pm 

"THTTDITH  L.  PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


FIFTY-FIFTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


I 


Trio  in  A  minor  for  Piano,  Violin,  and  Cello  (l9lM  Maurice  Ravel 

Modere  (1875-1937) 
Pantoum  (assez  vif) 
Passacaille  (tres  large) 
Finale  (anime) 


Martin  Chalifour,  violin        Eva  Leininger,  cello 
Seung-Hee  Hyun,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


L'Histoire  du  Soldat 
I  Marche  du  Soldat 

II  Marche  Royale 
III  Petit  Concert 

IV  Trois  Danses 

1  Tango 

2  Valse 

3  Ragtime 


II 


V  Danse  du  Diable 
VI  Petit  Choral 
VII  Couplet  du  Diable 
VIII  Grand  Choral 

IX  Marche  Triomphale  du  Diable 


Igor  Stravinsky 
(1882-1971) 


Laura  Park,  violin 
Carl  Jackson,  clarinet 
Dan  Bowling,  trumpet 
Kenneth  Every,  percussion 
Michael  Ste: 


Timothy  Cobb,  doublebass 
David  McGill,  bassoon 
Richard  Stout,  trombone 
Robert  La  Rue,  narrator 
,  conductor 


Martin  Chalifour:  Graduating  student  of  Jascha  Brodsky  and  David  Cerone 
Eva  Leininger:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 
Seung-Hee  Hyun:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff 
Laura  Park:  Graduating  student  of  Jascha  Brodsky  and  David  Cerone 
Timothy  Cobb:  Student  of  Roger  Scott 
Carl  Jackson:  Student  of  Donald  Montanaro 
David  McGill:  Student  of  Sol  Schoenbach 
Dan  Bowling:  Graduating  student  of  Frank  Kaderabek 

Richard  Stout:  Student  of  Glenn  Dodson  , 
Kenneth  Every : Student  of  Gerald  Carlyss 
Robert  LaRue:  Graduating  cello  student  of  David  Soyer 
Michael  Stern:  Student  of  Max  Rudolf 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  q    lity  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.     If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 

Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


The  Edith  L.  Pnobtko^  h\<unofujxl  QonzinA  SzAite,  cu>  ouA  6tadznt  KzeitadU  a/ie 
novo  known,  u>  gzneAouAly  Auppoitud  by  M*.  Robzkt  Pioitko^  in  loving  mzmoiy 
0($  kiA  voi&z. 


This  concert  is  being  broadcast  "live"  by  station  WHYY ,  91FM,  as  part  of  a 
series  of  twenty-six  such  Monday  evenings,  broadcasts  funded  in  part  by 
The  Garden  Restaurant  and  the  Presser  Foundation.  . 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 


For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum, ,  Concert  Division  Director 


Ltuts,  oj  <^A/[u±Lc 

FIFTY-FIRST  COMMENCEMENT 
and 

CONFERRING  OF  DEGREES 


JOHN  de  LANCIE,  Director 

CURTIS  HALL 
Tuesday,  May  first 

One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Eighty-four 
at  Eleven  o'clock  in  the  Morning 


£W«  of  Cl 


Prelude  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D  major,  S.  532 

J.  S.  Bach 


Processional  Trumpet  voluntary 

Jeremiah  Clarke 


JOHN  WEAVER 


£W«  of  C*. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  COMMENCEMENT  SPEAKER 

JOHN  de  LANC1E 

ADDRESS 

Boris  Goldovsky 
Head,  Opera  Department  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 

CONFERRING  OF  CERTIFICATES 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Director  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 


AWARDING  OF  DIPLOMAS 


CONFERRING  OF  DEGREES  IN  COURSE 


AWARDING 
OF 

THE  CHARLES  MILLER  -  FRITZ  KREISLER  AWARD 


THE  NATIONAL  ANTHEM 

THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER 


GRADUATE  PROCESSION 

SYMPHONIES  VIERNE 


JOHN  WEAVER 


Ctxtik  cats.1 


Piano 

Hiejae  Rho 


Accompanying 

David  Lofton     Ghenady  Meirson 


Reginald  Pindell 

Operatic  Techniques 

Janellen  Farmer 

Violin 

Maria  Magdalena  Bachmann 
Sarah  Inshin  Kwak  Mary- Margaret  Andrea  Rey 


Viola 

Roberto  Diaz 

Harp 

Susan  Bennett  Taylor 

Clarinet 

Vadim  Kozarinsky 


Piano 

Gustavo  Rivero-Weber 

Voice 

Richard  James  Zuch 

Violin 


Voice 


Sharon  Louise  Anstine 


Ruth  Mary  D'Agostino 


Laura  Chang  Mi  Park 


Da-Hong  Seetoo 


Violoncello 

Lei  Wang 


Double  Bass 

Calvin  Fenchel  Liddle 


<bca  i££i  in  douxiz 


BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 


Piano 


Gavin  Roque  Martin 


Arnan  Wiesel 


Voice 


Gregory  H.  Hopkins 
John  K.  Myers 


Karen  Noteboom 
Katherine  Turner 


Violin 

immanuelle  Boisvert  Celine  Leathead 

n  Vincent  Chalifour  Jun-Ching  Lin 

Michael  Alexander  Swan 

Viola 

anagiotis  Gazouleas  Mary  Margaret  Hamira 

Christine  Marion  Rutledge 

Violoncello 

Robert-Paul  LaRue  Keith  Hall  Robinson  11 

Double  Bass 

Nicolas  John  Tsolainos 

Harp 

Therese  Clare  Elder 

Oboe 

Elizabeth  Twells  Starr 
Clarinet 

Burt  Takeshi  Hosoki  Hara  (in  absentia) 
Horn 

Noel  Martin  Tipton  III 


Trumpet 

Stephen  T.  Luck 


Joseph  E.  Burzinski 


Charles  Benjamin  Heath  Mundy 


Trombone 

Debra  Jo  Taylor 


Composition 

Daron  Aric  Hagen 


Assisted  by 
DR.  VLADIMIR  SOKOLOFF 
Honorary  Doctorate,  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 


Assistant  Marshals 


Bart  Feller 
Clark  Griffith 


Mitchell  Newman 
Joanne  Pearce 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Dir~tor 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARV  oEASON  1983-1984 
Thursday  3  May  1984  at  8:00pm 

THE  EDITH  L.  PR0STK0FF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


FIFTY-SIXTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 
GRADUATING  RECITAL  BY  GUSTAVO  RIVERO-WEBER 

I 


Chaconne  in  D  minor 

(transcribed  from  the  Partita  No.  2 

for  Solo  Violin,  S.  lOOU,  by  Ferruccio  Busoni) 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


II 

Carnaval,  Op.  9  Robert  Schumann 

Preambule  -  Pierrot  -  Arlequin  -  Valse  noble  -  Eusebius  -  (I8IO-I856) 
Florestan  -  Coquette  -  Replique  -  Papillons  -  Lettres  dansant  - 
Chiarina  -  Chopin  -  Estrella  -  Reconnaissance  -  Pantalon  et  Colombine  - 
mini  -  Aveu  -  Promenade  -  Pause  -  Marche  des  Davidsbiindler  contre 
les  Philistines 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Three  Intermezzi,  Op.  11? 

1  Eb  major    2  Bb  minor    3  C-sharp  minor 


Johannes  Brahms 


IV 


Barcarolle  in  F-sharp  major,  Op.  60 


Frederick  Chopin 
(18IO-I8U9) 


Mephisto  Waltz  No.  1 


Franz  Liszt 
(1811-1886) 


Gustavo  Rivero-Weber ,  piano 


Mr.  Rivero-Weber  is  a  graduating  student  of  Jorge  Bolet 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  a   '  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  le 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


The.  Edith  L.  PKOAtko^  WemonlaJL  ConceAt  SeJiieA,  cu>  ouJi  6tu.dz.YVt  h.q.caXoJU  oaz 
now  known,  lt>  gcnzAouAly  Auppoitzd  by  Wi.  Robe/ut  Vn.o6tko^  In  lov-ing  memory 
OjJ  hu>  w-i^e.. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


1:-)-*  +  *  +  *  +  *  +  *  +  *  +  *+*  +  *  +  *  +  *+*+*  +  *  +  *+*+*^ 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Friday  4  May  1984  at  8:00pm 

THE  EDITH  L.  PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


FIFTY-SEVENTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


Symphonie  IV  in  G  minor 

Movements  1  and  2:  Allegro 


Adagio 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  B  major,  Op.  7,  No. 


Charles  Marie  Widor 
(181*5-1937) 

Marcel  Dupre 
(1886-1971) 


Angelo  Rosati,  organ 


II 

Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano  in  G  major,  Op.  78 
Vivace  ma  non  troppo 
Adagio 

Allegro  molto  moderato 


Johannes  Brahms 
(1833-1897) 


Emmanuelle  Boisvert ,  violin 
Catherine  Schneider,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 


Symphonic  Etudes,  Op.  13 


Robert  Schumann 
(1810-1856) 


Thomas  Sauer,  piano 


Angelo  Rosati:  Student  of  John  Weaver  . 
Emmanuelle  Boisvert:  Graduating  student  of  David  Cerone 
Catherine  Schneider:  Student  of  Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Thomas  Sauer:  Student  of  Jorge  Bolet 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,  and  our  au^'ences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  that  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


T/ie  Edith  L.  PioAtko^  WojnonJjxX.  ConceAt  SoAtu,  cu>  qua  Jdtu.d2.nZ  n.2.<ittaJU  oaq. 
now  known,  ti>  qmoAouAlij  Au.ppoit2.d  by  Wi.  RobeAt  PioAtko^  in  loving  memoiy 
o&  htd  wl^<L. 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
 Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


yvSSL/i  0*+*+*+*+*+*+*+ *+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+*+ 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall    TXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Monday  7  May  1984  at  8:00pm 


THE  EDITH  L.  PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


FIFTY-EIGHTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


I 

Sonata  No.  ih  in  C-sharp  minor,  Op.  27,  No.  2  Ludwig  van  Beethove: 

Adagio  sostenuto  -  Allegretto  -  Presto  agitato  (1770-1827 


Sepp  Grotenhuis,  piano  . 


II 

Five  Lithuanian  Songs 

Pavasario  dienele     (Spring  day)  Simkus 

Isaus  pavasaris     (The  spring  will  bud  forth)  Budriunas 

Tykiai,  tykiai   ■ ( Oh  so  quietly)  Budriunas 

Naslaites  rauda    (Song  of  the  orphan)  Sinuis 

Plaukia  sau  laivelis     (He  sails  his  little  boat)  Simkus 


Maryte  Bizinkauskas ,  soprano 
Elizabeth  Manus,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

In  un  coupe  ...  0  Mimi  tu  piu  non  torni  Giacomo  Puccini 

(from  La  Boheme)  (1858-I92M 


Solenne  in  quest ' ora  Giuseppe  Verdi 

(from  La  Forza  del  Destino)  (1813-1901) 

Au  fond  du  temple  saint  Georges  Bizet 

(from  Les  Pecheurs  de  Perles)  (1838-I875) 


David  Crawford,  tenor      John  Murray,  baritone 
David  Lofton,  piano 


IV 

Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano  in  G  minor  "  Claude  Debussy 

Allegro  vivo  -  Intermede:  Fantasque  et  leger  -  Tre"s  anime  (1862-1918) 


Da-Hong  Seetoo,  violin 
Ira  Levin,  piano 

Sepp  Grotenhuis:  Student  of  Gary  Graf fman/Maryte  Bizinkauskas:  Student  in  the 

Opera  Program  with  Boris  Goldovsky/Elizabeth  Manus:  Student  of  Dr.  Vladimir 

Sokoloff /David  Crawford:  Student  in  the  Opera  Program  with  Mr.  Goldovsky/John 

Murray:  Student  of  Todd  Duncan/David  Lofton:  Graduated  student  of  Dr.  Sokoloff/ 
Da-Hong  Seetoo:  Graduating  student  of  David  Cerone/Ira  Levin:  Student  of  Max 
Rudolf  in  the  conducting  'department 


The  Institute's  students  offer  stimulating  musical  occasions  of  professional 
quality,      i  our  audiences  can  add  to  that  quality  by  remembering  the  the 
starting  time  for  our  events  is  8:00pm.    We  would  appreciate  your  leaving 
home  early  enough  so  that  you  get  to  Curtis  Hall  before  8:00pm.    If  delays 
are  unavoidable  we  hope  you'll  understand  that  we  cannot  seat  latecomers 
during  a  performance  or  between  movements  of  a  work. 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


Tkz  EdiXk  L.  Vno&tkoll  MwoxmiI  ConcanX  Sqaa.u,  cla  oua  ttudznt  kzcaXcUU  <vlz 
novo  known,  u>  gznzAouAly  Auppo>Ue.d  by  Mt.  Robert  ?K06tko^  In  loving  majnony 
o^  hU>  voifaz. 


This  concert  is  being  broadcast  "live"  by  station  WHYY,  91FM,  as  part  of  a 
series  of  twenty-six  such  Monday  evenings,  broadcasts  funded  in  part  by 
The  Garden  Restaurant  and  the  Presser  Foundation.  . 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 


For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Divrsion  Director 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
John       Lancie,  Director 
SIXTIETH  ANN. . ERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Tuesday  8  May  1984  at  8:00pm  in  Studio  1 1 J 

THE  EDITH  L.  PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 

THE  CURTIS  OPERA  DEPARTMENT 
BORIS  GCLDOVSKY,  DIRECTOR 


Cos-"  ran  tutte 

Scene  from  Act  I 
Fiord il igi 
Dorabel la 
Ferrando 
Gugl ielmo 
Don  Alfonso 


Wolfaang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(1756-1791) 


Maryte  Bizinkauskas 
Guoda  Puzinauskas 
David  Crawford 
Reginald  Pindell 
John  Myers 


Hanse]  and  Gretel 

From  Act  I 
Gretel 
Hansel 


II 


Judith  Pannill 
Janellen  Farmer 


Engelbert  Humperdinck 
(1854-1921) 


"he  Barber  of  Sevii  1  e 

From  Act  I 
Alma viva 
Figaro 


III 


David  Crawford 
Reginald  Pindell 


Gioacchino  Rossini 
(1792-1868) 


Carmen 

Trio  from  Act  III 
Carner 
•  r  a  s  q  u  i  ta 
Mercedes 


IV 


Janellen  Farmer 
Karen  Noteboom 
Guoda  Puzinauskas 


Geornes  Bizet 
(1838-1875) 


INTERMISSION 


"he  Bartered  Sride 

From  Act  II 
Marenka 
Vachek 


Maryte  Bizinkauskas 
David  Crawford 


Bedrich  Smetana 
(1824-1884) 


(please  turn) 


VI 


Per  Rosenkaval ier 


Richard  Strauss 
(1864-1949) 


From  Act  II 
Sophie 
Octavian 


Katherine  Turner 
Sharon  Anstine 


VII 


Faust 


Charles  Gounod 


(1818-1893) 


Scene 


Marguerite 

Marta 

Faust 

Mephistophel es 


Karen  Noteboom 
Guoda  Puzinauskas 
David  Crawford 
John  Myers 


Staged  and  directed  by  Richard  Crittenden 
Musical  direction  by  Kathleen  Scott 


Maryte  Bizinkauskas :  Student  in  the  Opera  Department  with  Mr.  Goldovsky 
Guoda  Puzinauskas:  Student  in  the  Opera  Department  with  Mr.  Goldovsky 
David  Crawford:  Student  in  the  Opera  Department  with  Mr.  Goldovsky 
Reginald  Pindell:  Graduating  student  of  Raquel  Adonaylo 
John  Myers:  Graduating  student  of  Todd  Duncan 
Judith  Pannill:  Student  of  Raquel  Adonaylo 
Janellen  Farmer:  Graduating  student  in  the  Opera  Department  with  Mr.  Goldovsky 
Karen  Noteboom:  Graduating  student  of  Marianne  Casiello 
Katherine  Turner:  Graduating  student  of  Ellen  Faull 
Sharon  Anstine:  Graduating  student  of  Raquel  Adonaylo 


Tke.  EdUXh  L.  Pioitko^  IKmonJLaJL  ConczAA  SqaIza,  cla  oua  ^tixdznt  azcaXoJU  oa<l 
nou)  known,  iA  gzneAouAly  tuppoAtud  by  M*.  PobzAt  PAOAtkofifa  -in  lovZng  mojnoAy 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 


Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 


Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director 


THE     CURTIS      INSTITUTE     OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Thursday  lPMay  1984  at  8:00pm  in  Studio  IIJ 

THE  EDITH  L.  PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCEPT  SERIES 


THE  CURTIS  OPERA  DEPARMEMT 
BORIS  GOLDOVSKY,  DIRECTOR 

AN  EVENING  OF  OPERATIC  SCENES 


The  Magic  Flute 

Act  II  Finale 
Pamina 
1st  Spirit 
2nd  Spirit 
3rd  Spirit 

Per  FreischUtz 

Act  II  Duet  and  aria 
Agathe 
Aennchen 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(1756-1791) 


Charmaine  McGilvary 
Katherine  Turner 
Janellen  Farmer 
Guoda  Puzinauskas 


Charmaine  McGilvary 
Judith  Pannill 


Carl  Maria  von  VJeber 
.(1786-1826) 


The  El ixir  of  Love 

Act  I  Duet 
Nemorino 
Adina 


David  Crawford 
Katherine  Turner 


Gaetano  Donizetti 
(1797-1848) 


Cinderel la 

Act  I,  opening  scene 
Cinderel la 
Clorinda 
Tisbe 
Al  idoro 
Page 


Janellen  Farmer 
Judith  Pannill 
Guoda  Puzinauskas 
John  Murray 
Katherine  Turner 


Gioacchino  Rossini 
(1792-1868) 


The  Barber  of  Sevil le 


Rossini 


Act  II  Duet 
Rosina 
Figaro 


Katherine  Turner 
Reginald  Pindell 


INTERMISSION 

(please  turn) 


Don  Carlo 


Giuseppe  Verdi 
(1813-1901) 


Act  IV  Aria 
Philip  II 


Frank  Barr 


Act  V  Aria  and  Duet 
El isabetta 
Don  Carlo 


Ruth  D'Agostino 
Jeffrey  Mosher 


La  forza  del  destino 


Verdi 


Act  I 
Leonora 
Curra 

Don  Alvaro 
Marquis 


Charmaine  McGilvary 
Guoda  Puzinauskas 
Gregory  Hopkins 
John  Myers 


Staged  and  played  by  Boris  Goldovsky  and  Fredric  Popper 
Opera  Department  Staff: 
Richard  Crittenden,  Kathleen  Scott,  Leo  Van  Witsen 


Charmaine  McGilvary:  Student  in  the  Opera  Program  with  Mr.  Goldovsky 
Katherine  Turner:  Graduating  student  of  Ellen  Faull 
Janellen  Farmer:  Graduating  student  in  the  Opera  Program  with  Mr.  Goldovsky 
Guoda  Puzinauskas:  Student  in  the  Opera  Program  with  Mr.  Goldovsky 
Judith  Pann ill:  Student  of  Raquel  Adonaylo 
David  Crawford:  Student  in  the  Opera  Program  with  Mr.  Goldovsky 
John  Murray:  Student  of  Todd  Duncan 
Reginald  Pindell:  Graduating  student  of  Raquel  Adonaylo 
Frank  Barr:  Student  in  the  Opera  Program  with  Mr.  Goldovsky 
Ruth  D'Agostino:  Graduating  student  of  Todd  Duncan 
Jeffrey  Mosher:  Student  in  the  Opera  Department  with  Mr.  Goldovsky 
Gregory  Hopkins:  Graduating  student  of  Raquel  Adonaylo 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE     OF  MUSIC 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 
Curtis  Hall  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  SEASON  1983-1984 
Friday  11  May  1984  at  8:00pm 

THE  EDITH  L . PROSTKOFF  MEMORIAL  CONCERT  SERIES 


FIFTY-NINTH  STUDENT  RECITAL 


Prelude  on  Ave  Verum  in  D  major,  K.  6l8 
(arranged  by  E.  Power  Biggs) 

Phantasie  fur  eine  Orgelwalze,  K.  608 
Allegro  -  Andante  -  Tempo  I 

Angelo  Rosati,  organ 

II 

Partita  No.  1  in  B  minor  for  Violin  Solo,  S.  1002 
Allemande  -  Double  -  Corrente  -  Double  -  Sarabande 
Double  -  Tempo  di  Bouree  -  Double 

Michaela  Paetsch,  violin 

III 

Ballade  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Op.  23 

Joanne  Pearce,  piano 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(1756-1791) 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


Frederic  Chopin 
(1810-181*9) 


INTERMISSION 


IV 


Chanson  d  amour 
Au  cimetiere 
Fleur  jetee 

Phidyle 

Danse  macabre 


Gabriel  Faure 
(18U5-192M 


Henri  Duparc 
(18U8-1933) 
Camille  Saint-Saens 
(1835-1921) 


John  K.  Myers,  bass-baritone 
Sylvia  Lee,  piano 


Sonata  for  Solo  Violin,  Op.  31,  No.  1  Paul  Hindemith 

Sehr  lebhafte  Achtel  -  Sehr  langsame  Viertel  -  Sehr  Lebhafte  (1895-1963) 
Viertel  -  Intermezzo:  Lied,  ganz  leise  und  zart  zu  spielen  -  Prestissimo 

Michaela  Paetsch,  violin 

VI 


Ballade  No.  It  in  F  minor,  Op.  52 

Gavin  Martin,  piano 
VII 

Dolly,  Op.  56,  for  Piano  Duet 

Berceuse  -  Mi-a-ou  -  Jardin  du  Dolly  -  Kitty  Valse 
Tendresse  -  Pas  espagnol 


Chopin 


Faure 


Joanne  Pearce  and  Gavin  Martin,  piano  duet 


r 


Angel o  Rosati :  Student  of  John  Weaver 
Michael  a  Paetsch:  Student  of  Szymon  Goldberg 
John  K.  Myers:  Graduating  student  of  Todd  Duncan 
Joanne  Pearce:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff  and  Dr.  Vladimi-  Sokoloff 
Gavin  Martin:  Graduated  student  of  Gary  Graffman 


Hours  of  physical  application  and  mental  concentration  produce  the  results 
you  hear  at  these  concerts.    The  Institute  is  proud  to  present  this  highly 
specialized,  gifted  group  of  young  musicians.    We  hope  you  will  express  your 
approval  by  remaining  to  hear  all  of  each  evening's  dedicated  performers. 


Artistic  considerations,  students'  schedules,  and  printers'  deadlines  are 
occasionally  at  crosspurposes :  our  programs  may  sometimes  differ  from  the 
announcements  in  our  comprehensive  schedules. 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  in  the  Hall 
are  permissible  only  with  authorization. 


The  Edith  L.  Viobtko^  MzmonMxZ  Concznt  Sqaa,u,  cu>  qua  6tixdznt  kzcaXoJU  oaz 
now  known,  -Lf>  gznoAouAly  MipponXzd  by  Wi.  RobtnX  Vtiobtko^h  In  loving  mmofiy 


The  Steinway  is  the  official  piano  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

For  concert  information  please  call  893-5260  weekdays  between  11:00am  and  4:00pm. 

Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff,  Director  of  Concert  Programs 
 Howard  Kornblum,  Concert  Division  Director  
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